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PREFACE  TO  THE 
CANADIAN  EDITION 


This  is  the  tenth-grade  text  of  the  English  for  T oday  series,  Canadian 
Edition,  designed  to  give  to  high  school  pupils  using  it  the  essentials 
needed  for  current  and  adult  living  as  well  as  for  career  and  college 
preparation.  The  series  is  built  upon  the  objectives  of  English  instruc- 
tion as  set  forth  by  the  Commission  on  English  Curriculum  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English;  namely,  “(1)  the  cultivation 
of  wholesome  personal  living,  (2)  the  development  of  social  sensitivity 
and  effective  participation  in  group  life,  and  (3)  preparation  for 
vocational  competence.” 

The  materials  included  in  the  English  for  Today  series  have  been 
assembled  on  the  basis  of  the  accepted  trends  in  the  teaching  of 
English,  on  an  extensive  survey  of  what  teachers  want  in  textbooks, 
and  on  the  long  experience  of  the  authors  in  a wide  range  of  English 
courses.  Thus  we  believe  that  the  materials  are  sound  in  principle, 
adequate  in  scope,  and  practical  for  use. 

The  approach  of  the  English  for  T oday  series  is  through  techniques 
of  communication — speaking,  writing,  listening,  and  reading.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  group  dynamics  and  mass  media  of  com- 
munication, such  as  the  newspaper  and  the  radio.  Stress  has  been 
placed  on  the  ‘unit  approach’  to  English.  Teachers  will  find  a 
minimum  of  repetition  of  topic  headings.  Social  Correspondence,  for 
example,  is  dealt  with  only  in  the  grade  ten  text.  Pupils  should  find 
little  excuse  for  complaining  that  they  have  to  go  over  the  same  work 
in  every  grade  of  the  high  school  English  course.  Each  text  emphasizes 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  craftsmanship  in  writing,  and  the  students 
are  challenged  to  use  their  increasing  skill  in  expressing  thoughts  and 
relating  experiences. 

Teachers,  particularly  those  of  long  experience,  may  well  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  these  texts  (in  the  Canadian  edition)  contain  no 
section  or  Appendix  dealing  with  Grammar  and  Usage.  The  Canadian 
authors  and  the  committee  with  which  they  worked  decided  that 
through  the  three  years  of  the  junior  high  school  pupils  are  made 
sufficiently  conversant  with  the  terminology  and  fundamentals  of 


grammar  and  usage  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  handle  their 
individual  difficulties  by  having  at  their  disposal  a reference  work 
prepared  specifically  to  assist  them  when  they  find  they  need  assistance. 
Such  a text  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  M.  H.  Scargill  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta.  It  is  intended  that  this  source  material  will  be 
available  to  the  student  through  all  grades  of  the  high  school,  and 
that  it  will  be  used  as  regularly  as  his  dictionary. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  even  to  the  inexperienced  teacher, 
that  occasions  will  arise  when  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  do  some 
grammar  and  usage  teaching  to  the  whole  class  ‘at  the  point  of  error.^ 
One  obvious  example  of  this  would  be  following  the  marking  of  an 
ambitious  class  assignment  in  which  the  same  type  of  mistake  occurred 
too  frequently.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hoped  that  students  will 
develop  the  research  technique  in  dealing  with  their  individual 
problems  in  grammar  and  usage.  Certainly,  it  would  be  considered  a 
retrograde  step  for  teachers  to  make  a grammar  and  usage  reference 
work  their  high  school  text  in  English- — or  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

While  there  is  nothing  mandatory  about  the  order  in  which  the 
chapters  of  English  for  T oday  are  to  be  studied,  nevertheless,  teachers 
who  are  tempted  to  change  that  order  should  consider  the  problem  of 
pupils  who  transfer  from  one  school  to  another  during  the  school  year. 
These  pupils  are  less  likely  to  have  serious  ‘blind  spots’  in  their  year’s 
work  if  all  teachers  follow  the  sequence  of  chapters  as  they  appear 
in  the  texts. 

The  authors  of  the  Canadian  edition  of  English  for  T oday  received 
assistance  and  suggestions  from  many  sources,  but  they  wish  to  express 
special  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  High  School 
English  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  with  whom  they 
worked.  These  were  Dr.  H.  T.  Coutts  (Chairman),  Dr.  H.  S.  Baker, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Reeves,  Dr.  J.  W.  Chalmers,  and  Miss  Ruth  L.  Godwin. 

The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  kindly  supplied  far  more  material  than  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  chapter  on  Radio  and  Television,  even  in  a 
most  condensed  form. 

Other  acknowledgments  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate  places 
throughout  the  texts. 

Finally,  the  following  excerpt  from  the  preface  to  the  American 
edition  of  this  series  should  be  appended : 

The  authors  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  following  people 
and  organizations  for  aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  series: 

vi 


The  Indiana  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  for  conducting  a survey 
among  Indiana  English  teachers  as  to  what  materials,  in  their  opinion, 
should  be  included  in  a four-book  English  series. 

Miss  Margaret  Divelbess,  critic  in  English  and  speech,  and  Miss 
Selina  Terry,  Professor  of  English,  both  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, for  guidance  in  the  procedures  to  follow  in  the  teaching  of 
English. 

The  Division  of  Communications  at  Stephens  College  for  sugges- 
tions based  on  sound  research  in  the  teaching  of  the  communication 
arts. 

Miss  Joyce  Schwenke,  editorial  assistant,  for  her  careful  preparation 
of  the  manuscript. 

The  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Public  Library  for  aid  in  research. 

Miss  Judith  Waller,  Director  of  Education  and  Public  Relations,  the 
Central  Division  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  for  sugges- 
tions in  the  preparation  of  radio  materials. 

Faculty  colleagues  in  several  schools  for  suggestions  and  criticism. 

Frank  Luther  Mott  and  Earl  English,  Dean  and  Associate  Dean 
respectively  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
for  suggestions  in  the  teaching  of  communication  media. 

Francis  L.  Bacon,  formerly  superintendent-principal  of  Evanston 
Township  High  School  and  chairman  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission of  the  N.E.A.  and  at  present  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 
at  the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Bacon  suggested  a 
variety  of  appropriate  materials  which  aid  in  making  the  series  effec- 
tive in  a modem  high  school  curriculum.  In  addition,  he  served  as 
an  excellent  critic  of  the  manuscript. 

The  cartoons  were  drawn  by  Don  Nelson. 
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UNDERSTANDING 

PARLIAMENTARY 

PROCEDURE 


As  adult  citizens  you  will  probably  become  members  of  busi- 
ness organizations,  civic  and  social  clubs,  churches,  lodges,  and 
professional  organizations.  You  may  be  asked  to  direct  activities 
in  these  organizations,  and  you  will  be  expected  to  participate 
actively  in  their  meetings.  To  be  a valuable  member  and  to  en- 
joy your  membership,  you  should  know  how  to  form  a tempo- 
rary organization,  how  to  transact  its  business,  and  how  to  con- 
duct its  meetings.  You  should  know,  too,  how  to  form  a permanent 
organization  if  necessary. 

Even  while  in  high  school  you  will  have  need  for  these  par- 
liamentary procedures.  As  an  active  student  you  will  want  to 
take  part  in  school  organizations,  for  participation  in  them  de- 
velops responsibility  and  teaches  you  to  complete  tasks  promptly 
and  systematically.  Participation  brings  you  friends  and  fun, 
and  it  develops  your  personality.  It  encourages  leadership  and 
gives  you  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  you  are  a successful 
leader  and  a valuable  follower.  An  impressive  activity  record  is 
a distinct  asset  to  those  students  who  hope  to  win  college  scholar- 
ships. It  is  a recommendation  to  anyone,  for  it  indicates  an  alert, 
energetic  individual. 


FORMING  A TEMPORARY  ORGANIZATION 
Originating  the  idea 

Frequently  the  need  arises  for  a temporary  organization  to 
plan  a pep  meeting,  to  form  a new  club,  to  organize  committees 
for  a school  party,  or  to  carry  out  a special  project.  If  no  group 
exists  to  begin  these  activities,  a temporary  organization  must 
be  created  to  initiate  the  proceedings.  Of  course,  they  might  be 
handled  by  a committee  of  your  permanent  organization. 

3 

Understanding  parliamentary  procedure  facilitates  the  ready  trans- 
action of  business  in  a democratic  manner. 

Don  Bryan 


Starting  the  first  meeting 

Since  someone  has  to  organize  the  meeting,  this  person  is 
usually  the  one  who  calls  the  group  to  attention  by  saying,  “The 
meeting  will  now  come  to  order.”  Any  person,  however,  may  be 
delegated  to  preside  at  the  first  meeting.  When  the  group  is 
quiet,  the  person  presiding  should  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting.  Such  an  explanation  requires  careful  planning.  This 
speech  should  include  all  important  points  and  should  predict 
probable  arguments  in  opposition  to  various  details  or  to  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  meeting.  This  same  keynote  speech  re- 
quires also  a pleasing,  convincing  delivery,  for  it  must  carry  the 
listeners  along  with  the  speaker  in  thought  and  in  feeling  to  a 
point  where  they  will  co-operate  for  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. The  presiding  officer,  if  he  wishes,  may  call  on  several 
others  to  help  him  explain  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 

Electing  the  officers 

After  the  reasons  for  the  gathering  have  been  given,  the  per- 
son presiding  may  announce  that  nominations  are  in  order  for 
a temporary  chairman,  or  he  himself  may  nominate  someone 
whom  he  knows  to  be  capable  and  willing  to  promote  the  work 
that  has  been  outlined.  If  the  presiding  officer  asks  for  nomina- 
tions from  the  group,  he  should  have  in  the  audience  individ- 
uals who  understand  parliamentary  procedure  and  who  are 
ready  to  make  the  nominations.  The  people  that  they  nominate 
should  be  those  who  agree  with  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and 
who  are  capable  of  being  leaders.  Much  of  the  success  of  a new 
intensive  campaign  depends  upon  the  enthusiasm  and  initiative 
of  the  leaders. 

The  person  who  is  to  make  a nomination  for  temporary  chair- 
man should  rise  and  say,  “Mr.  Chairman  (he  is  recognized  by  the 
chair),  I nominate  Paul  Warren.”  The  person  who  has  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  who  has  presided  until  the  temporary 
chairman  is  elected  may  himself  be  nominated.  In  fact,  this  per- 
son usually  is  accorded  this  honor.  A second  to  this  nomination 
is  not  needed,  for  only  motions  require  seconds.  A motion  is  a 
proposal  that  a group  take  a certain  action  or  that  it  express  it- 
self as  having  certain  views.  One  nomination  or  several  for  a 
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temporary  chairman  may  be  made.  If  more  than  one  is  made, 
some  person  should  move,  usually  after  three  nominations,  that 
the  nominations  be  closed.  Such  a motion  requires  a second. 
The  person  presiding  may  then  ask  for  an  oral  vote  by  saying, 
“It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be 
closed.  All  in  favor  signify  by  saying  ‘Aye’  (pronounced  eye); 
all  opposed  signify  by  saying  ‘No.’  A two-thirds  vote  of  those 
present  is  necessary  to  “carry”  (approve)  this  motion.  The  pre- 
siding officer  may  then  read  the  names  of  those  nominated,  or, 
if  a blackboard  is  available,  he  may  ask  someone  to  write  the 
names  on  the  board.  If  the  presiding  officer  is  nominated  for 
the  office,  he  calls  another  member  to  the  chair  before  the  voting 
begins. 

If  the  group  is  large  or  if  there  are  a number  of  nominees, 
tellers  may  be  appointed  and  votes  taken  by  written  ballot.  Be- 
fore the  results  are  announced,  the  tellers  must  agree  on  the 
outcome.  One  of  the  tellers  or  the  person  presiding  may  an- 
nounce the  results.  Courtesy  requires  that  the  candidates  retire 
during  the  voting. 

If  only  one  candidate  has  been  nominated,  the  election  is  sim- 
plified, for  the  presiding  officer  need  only  say,  “All  in  favor  of 
having  Paul  Warren  as  temporary  chairman  will  signify  by  say- 
ing ‘Aye’.  All  opposed  signify  by  saying  ‘No.’  ” If  the  affirmative 
vote  carries,  and  this  is  usually  the  case  when  just  one  person 
has  been  nominated,  the  person  presiding  turns  over  the  meet- 
ing to  the  person  elected  by  saying,  “I  declare  Paul  Warren 
elected  and  hereby  turn  the  chair  over  to  him.”  The  newly 
elected  temporary  chairman  then  comes  forward,  thanks  the 
group  for  the  honor  that  they  have  given  to  him,  and  promises 
to  fulfill  their  trust  in  him. 

The  new  temporary  chairman  calls  for  nominations  for  a 
temporary  secretary,  or  he  himself  names  someone.  The  same 
procedure  as  that  used  in  the  election  of  the  temporary  chair- 
man should  be  followed.  The  secretary  should  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  his  special  fitness  for  recording  accurately  every  item  of 
business  transacted. 

1 Many  organizations  prefer  to  have  their  members  vote  by  raising  the  right 
hand  rather  than  calling  out  ‘aye’.  Why? 
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Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

Suppose  that  your  English  class  has  decided  to  organize  a tem- 
porary club  to  sponsor  a pep  rally  for  your  homecoming  football 
team.  Elect  the  officers  for  this  club  according  to  the  parliamentary 
procedure  just  outlined  for  you. 

Planning  the  work 

When  the  temporary  officers  have  been  elected,  the  real  business 
of  the  meeting  can  begin.  The  temporary  chairman  restates 
briefly  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  announces  that  the  meet- 
ing is  open  for  discussion.  Those  who  wish  to  speak  should  ad- 
dress the  temporary  chairman  as  “Mr.  Chairman”  and  should 
be  recognized  before  they  speak.  The  chairman  may  recognize 
his  classmates  by  saying,  “Fred,”  “Sarah,”  or  whatever  the  name 
of  the  one  making  the  motion  happens  to  be.  The  temporary 
chairman  must  control  the  meeting  and  see  that  it  is  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  parliamentary  law.  This  procedure  assures 
justice  to  everyone  and  an  orderly,  rapid  disposal  of  business. 

After  the  group  agrees  that  a pep  rally,  for  example,  is  a good 
idea,  the  temporary  chairman  names  the  most  important  com- 
mittees that  will  be  needed.  He  asks  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  way  to  have  these  committees  appointed.  Usually  a member 
moves  that  the  chairman  make  the  appointments.  Such  a motion 
requires  a second.  The  chairman  then  calls  for  a vote,  saying, 
“All  in  favor  of  having  the  chair  (as  the  presiding  officer  is  com- 
monly referred  to,  whatever  his  title)  appoint  the  committees 
say  ‘Aye.’  ” After  the  response  he  says  “All  opposed  say  ‘No.’  ” 
If  the  “no’s”  seem  to  be  decidedly  in  the  minority,  he  does  not 
make  an  accurate  tally  of  the  number  of  votes.  He  simply  says, 
“The  ‘ayes’  have  it,”  or  “The  motion  is  carried.” 

As  the  appointment  of  committees  usually  requires  consider- 
able time  and  careful  thought,  the  chairman  states  when  and 
how  he  will  inform  the  members  of  his  appointments.  He  may 
notify  the  members  of  committees  in  person  or  by  writing,  and 
then  he  will  post  the  names  in  some  convenient  place.  Commit- 
tees usually  have  three  or  five  members,  one  of  whom  is  desig- 
nated as  chairman. 
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The  business  of  the  organization  meeting  having  been  fin- 
ished, a motion  is  in  order  to  name  the  time  of  the  next  meet- 
ing. A member  may  say,  “Mr.  Chairman,  I move  that  the  next 
meeting  be  held  at  eight  o’clock,  Tuesday  morning,  September 
22,”  or,  “I  move  that  the  next  meeting  be  subject  to  call  by 
the  chairman.”  Such  a motion  requires  a second  and  a majority 
vote. 

The  chairman  now  states,  “A  motion  for  adjournment  is  in 
order.”  A member  replies  with,  “Mr.  Chairman,  I move  that 
the  meeting  be  adjourned.”  This  motion  requires  a second  and 
a majority  vote.  If  the  motion  is  passed,  the  members  do  not 
leave  their  seats  until  the  chairman  says,  “The  meeting  is  ad- 
journed.” 


Assignment 

class  activity  . . . 

Since  committee  work  is  of  great  importance  in  any  successful 
organization,  you  should  obtain  some  practice  in  working  out  prob- 
lems with  a small  group.  Divide  your  class  into  the  committees  in 
the  following  list.  Have  each  committee  elect  a chairman  who  will 
present  a report  to  the  class. 

1.  The  home  rooms  have  elected  five  members  of  your  class  to 
act  on  the  advisability  of  drawing  up,  in  conjunction  with  faculty 
members,  a plan  for  a student  council.  This  council,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  principal,  will  have  general  oversight  of  such  school  ac- 
tivities as  assembly  programs,  athletic  contests,  traffic  regulations,  and 
social  affairs,  together  with  the  financing  of  these  activities. 

In  the  committee  meetings  some  members  of  the  class  favor  a stu- 
dent council;  others  prefer  independent  and  separate  controls.  The 
chairman  will  report  the  meeting,  giving  a summary  of  the  different 
arguments  and  the  final  decision. 

2.  Three  committees  will  be  appointed  from  your  class  to  discuss 
questions  pertaining  to  the  students’  use  of  leisure  time  during  the 
lunch  periods.  Each  committee  will  be  responsible  for  one  group  of 
questions.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  will  give  a report  of  the 
meeting  that  he  attends.  Here  are  the  groups  of  questions: 

First  group:  Shall  noon-hour  movies  be  shown?  Shall  they  be 

under  student  direction?  How  shall  they  be 
financed? 
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Second  group : Shall  the  clubs  present  a series  of  noon-time  pro- 

grams, thereby  making  use  of  student  talent  and 
giving  publicity  to  the  work  of  the  school  clubs? 
Who  shall  have  supervision  of  these  programs? 
How  can  this  plan  be  carried  out  without  excus- 
ing students  from  classes? 

Third  group:  Shall  the  gymnasium,  library,  and  study  halls 

be  open  to  students  during  the  noon  hour?  Who 
shall  be  in  charge  of  these  rooms?  How  can 
such  a plan  be  used  without  disturbing  classes? 

3.  Perhaps  your  class  has  difficulty  preventing  the  overlapping  of 
meetings  and  confusion  in  the  assignment  of  rooms  for  the  meetings 
of  the  clubs.  A committee  of  your  class  has  been  appointed  to  discuss 
the  advisability  of  co-ordinating  the  work  by  organizing  a federation 
of  clubs.  What  authority  shall  the  officers  of  such  a federation  have? 
Shall  the  clubs  have  a general  treasury?  Will  such  a federation  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  club  activity? 

Recording  the  proceedings 

The  proceedings  of  every  meeting  of  an  organization  and  of 
every  meeting  of  the  committees  should  be  recorded  by  the  reg- 
ular secretary  or  by  the  secretary  pro  tern.  These  minutes  follow 
in  chronological  order,  and,  as  they  usually  form  the  only  official 
record  of  a meeting,  they  must  be  accurate  and  must  contain  all 
important  details.  Thus  the  best  secretary  is  one  who  is  able  to 
distinguish  the  items  of  business  that  have  permanent  values 
from  those  that  have  only  temporary  value. 

Ordinarily,  the  minutes  are  typewritten  and  kept  in  a loose- 
leaf  notebook.  Some  organizations,  however,  require  that  the 
minutes  be  written  in  longhand  and  that  they  be  kept  in  a 
bound  notebook.  This  practice  is  aimed  to  make  unauthorized 
changes  in  the  minutes  more  difficult.  You  will  find  an  example 
of  the  minutes  of  a meeting  in  the  assignment  below. 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  either  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  that  your  class  con- 
ducted under  the  assignment  on  page  6 or  write  the  minutes  for 
one  of  the  committee  meetings  of  the  assignment  in  the  last  section. 
An  example  of  a set  of  minutes  follows: 

The  meeting  of  the  Drama  Club  in  Room  177,  October  7,  1949, 
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was  called  to  order  by  the  president.  The  secretary's  minutes  of  the 
September  meeting  were  accepted  as  read.  The  secretary  also  read  a 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  board,  which  included  these 
recommendations : 

Only  members  may  have  parts  in  the  club  plays. 

One  program  during  this  term  should  be  given  by  an  outside 
speaker. 

At  every  meeting  one  member  will  speak  on  “How  to  Judge  a 
Movie.” 

In  the  discussion  following  this  report,  Mary  Bond  questioned  the 
advisability  of  limiting  the  selection  of  actors  to  members  of  the  club 
because  a play  might  require  a part  which  some  nonmember  could 
interpret  better  than  a member. 

Emmy  Lou  Thompson  spoke  in  favor  of  the  recommendation, 
saying  that  a person  often  receives  more  benefit  from  interpreting  a 
part  for  which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  suited  than  one  that  more 
nearly  fits  his  personality. 

Miss  Ryan,  the  sponsor,  said  that  she  considered  that  our  club,  with 
a membership  of  75,  had  enough  talent  to  meet  the  needs  of  any 
play  that  would  be  chosen.  She  also  approved  of  keeping  the  club 
activities  as  opportunities  for  the  development  of  club  members. 

Joseph  Collier  moved  that  the  recommendations  of  the  executive 
board  be  accepted.  Muriel  Dane  seconded  the  motion.  The  vote  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  recommendations. 

As  the  club  had  no  other  business,  the  president  turned  the  meeting 
over  to  the  chairman  of  the  program  committee,  who  announced  that 
the  members  of  the  executive  board  had  consented  to  give  the  program. 

Martha  Jane  Andrews  reviewed  the  movie  “Snow  White”  and 
recommended  it  because  of  the  human  and  animal  nature  portrayed, 
the  clever  drawings,  the  use  of  color  and  humor  and  the  departure 
from  the  regulation  kind  of  movie. 

George  Francis  gave  a monologue  entitled  “A  Man  in  the  Making^’ 
and  for  an  encore  gave  impersonations  of  children. 

Ethel  Boyd  made  the  life  of  an  actor  most  realistic  through  her 
review  of  Behind  the  Footlights  by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner. 

The  secretary  announced  that  65  members  were  present. 

Sarah  Jacobs  moved  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned  and  George 
Warren  seconded  the  motion.  It  was  carried,  and  the  president 
adjourned  the  meeting.  Schrader, 

President 

Mary  Jane  Anderson, 
Secretary 
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Class  activity  . . . 

B.  The  best  way  for  you  to  realize  the  advantages  and  enjoyment 
of  working  in  an  organization  is  to  put  into  practice  the  plan  that 
has  been  presented  in  this  chapter.  If  your  class  is  large,  it  may  be 
divided  into  groups,  each  group  forming  its  own  organization.  Here 
are  several  suggestions: 

1.  A magazine  club  to  promote  a campaign  to  add  funds  to  some 
worthy  school  activity  by  selling  magazine  subscriptions 

2.  An  intramural  organization  to  help  further  competitive  sports 
for  the  whole  student  body 

3.  A publicity  club  to  advertise  school  plays,  operettas,  and  other 
similar  activities 

4.  A radio  club  to  present  over  a local  station  occasional  programs 
that  help  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  school 

5.  A talent  bureau  to  furnish  entertainment  for  home-room  pro- 
grams 

The  students  may  decide  to  which  organization  they  wish  to  belong. 
Then  organization  meetings  will  be  held  before  the  entire  class  to 
demonstrate  the  plan  that  has  been  outlined  in  this  chapter.  After 
the  organization  meetings,  the  groups  will  meet  to  consider  each  of 
their  own  problems. 


Class  activity  . . . 

G.  Select  one  of  the  groups  to  demonstrate  before  the  class  one  of 
their  committee  meetings,  which  has  been  called  to  lay  plans  for  a 
special  event.  The  members  will  discuss  the  kind  of  event  to  be  held, 
the  committees  necessary,  and  the  problems  that  might  arise.  One  or 
more  members  of  the  public-speaking  classes  may  be  guests  of  honor 
and  may  give  constructive  criticism. 

D.  When  all  committees  have  organized  and  met  to  discuss  their 
own  problems,  have  a meeting  of  the  whole  class,  where  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  will  make  their  final  reports.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  in  these  reports  can  be  recommended  for  adoption 
to  your  principal  or  director  of  student  activities. 

FORMING  A PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION 
Originating  the  plan 

The  promoters  of  the  idea  for  a new  permanent  organization, 
or  a committee  representing  the  promoters,  seek  the  assistance 
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of  a teacher  who  they  know  will  be  interested  in  their  idea,  or 
they  go  to  the  director  of  student  activities.  They  present  their 
reasons  for  wanting  a new  organization  and  their  ideas  for  its 
development.  After  both  of  these  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, the  plans  are  presented  to  the  principal.  Often  a peti- 
tion reading  somewhat  like  the  one  that  follows,  signed  by  the 
promoters,  is  sent  to  him : 

Mr.  R.  E.  Wood,  Principal 
Valleyview  High  School 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


The  undersigned  students,  who  are  interested  in  music,  request  the 
privilege  of  forming  the  Musicians’  Club  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
composers  and  their  compositions,  of  sponsoring  concerts  by  com- 
munity musicians,  and  of  giving  the  student  body  an  opportunity  to 
hear  its  own  talented  members. 

One  of  the  music  teachers,  Mr.  Mooney,  is  interested  in  this  plan 
and  is  willing  to  act  as  the  sponsor  of  the  club. 


Respectfully  yours, 

Mary  Browne 
Susan  Daniels 
Grace  Dawson 
Eleanor  White 
Louise  Sears 


Paul  Ward 
Charles  Marshall 
Bill  Adams 
Don  Jones 
Ted  Perry 


After  the  principal  has  given  his  permission  for  the  formation 
of  the  club  and  has  named  the  sponsor  or  confirmed  the  sugges- 
tion given  in  the  petition,  the  sponsor  and  promoters,  or  com- 
mittee, decide  upon  a time  and  a place  for  the  first  meeting  and 
they  post  the  necessary  notices. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a letter  to  one  of  the  teachers  in  your  school  in  which  you 
explain  your  desire  to  organize  a new  club  of  some  kind.  Be  sure 
that  you  write  your  letter  in  such  a way  as  to  give  every  evidence  of 
your  having  thought  through  your  suggestion.  State  the  reasons  why 
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this  club  is  necessary  and  why  you  think  that  enough  students  will 
be  interested  in  joining  it.  Ask  the  teacher  whether  he  will  consider 
acting  as  the  sponsor  of  the  new  group.  Make  clear  that  you  would 
like  to  have  a conference  with  the  teacher  on  this  plan,  and,  if  he 
agrees,  you  would  like  to  present  the  plan  to  your  principal.  (You 
may  wish  to  consult  the  grade  11  text  in  this  series  to  discover  the 
proper  techniques  to  use  in  writing  a business  letter.) 

Conducting  the  first  meeting 

The  method  for  conducting  the  first  meeting  of  a group  that 
wishes  to  form  a permanent  organization  is  similar  to  that  for  a 
temporary  organization.  (See  pages  3 to  6.)  A person  active 
in  the  initial  plans  for  the  organization  calls  the  meeting  to 
order,  explains  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  asks  for  the 
election  of  a temporary  chairman  and  a secretary.  Following 
this  election,  the  entire  group  may  discuss  the  purposes  of  the 
new  organization,  the  kind  and  number  of  officers  needed,  pos- 
sible names  for  the  organization,  and  the  time  and  place  of  the 
next  meeting.  Discussion  of  all  these  latter  items,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  whether  the  group  wishes  to  form  a permanent  organi- 
zation. 

Oftentimes  at  the  first  meeting  the  temporary  chairman  ap- 
points a nominating  committee  to  select  the  permanent  officers. 
The  committee  may  be  asked  to  present  a slate  of  officers  at  the 
next  meeting,  or  it  may  be  instructed  to  confer  immediately  and 
return  with  a report  before  the  close  of  the  first  meeting.  Which 
procedure  do  you  think  is  the  more  desirable?  Why? 

If  all  of  the  committees  have  been  appointed  and  all  of  the 
initial  business  has  been  transacted,  a motion  is  in  order  for  ad- 
journment. (See  page  7 for  the  proper  method  of  adjourning 
a meeting.) 


Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

As  a result  of  your  reading  on  how  to  form  permanent  organiza- 
tions, you  may  be  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  organizations 
in  your  school.  Arrange  for  an  Organization  Day  at  which  members 
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of  your  class  or  other  students  will  discuss  the  activities  of  the 
organizations  to  which  they  belong.  This  may  be  followed  by  a 
campaign,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  every  member  of  your 
class  into  some  school  activity. 


Drafting  the  constitution  and  by-laws 

To  provide  a system  of  rules  and  regulations,  a constitution 
and  a set  of  by-laws  are  necessary.  The  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  constitution  and  by-laws  usually  consists  of  three 
members. 

The  first  task  of  this  committee  should  be  to  obtain  copies  of 
constitutions  and  by-laws  of  similar  organizations  to  serve  as 
guides.  The  basic  rules  of  the  new  organization  should  be  written 
briefly  and  concisely  into  the  constitution  and  the  lesser  rules 
into  the  by-laws.  Here  are  the  provisions  that  the  average  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  should  include : 

Constitution 

1.  Object  or  purpose  of  the  organization 

2.  Name  of  the  organization 

3.  Requirements  for  membership 

4.  Names  of  officers,  method  of  election,  a list  of  their  duties,  and 
the  length  of  their  term  of  office 

5.  Time  for  holding  regular  meetings  and  method  for  calling  special 
meetings 

6.  Method  of  amending  the  constitution 

By-Laws 

1.  Methods  of  electing  and  admitting  new  members 

2.  Amount  of  dues,  when  they  shall  be  payable,  and  for  what 
purpose  they  shall  be  expended 

3.  Definition  of  a quorum  (the  number  of  members  who  must  be 
present  before  any  business  can  be  transacted  legally) . Usually  a 
quorum  consists  of  a majority  of  the  total  number  of  members. 

4.  The  order  of  business 

5.  Method  of  amending  the  by-laws 

6.  Name  of  the  parliamentary  authority  to  be  followed 

The  accepted  Canadian  authorities  are  ( 1 ) Bourinot’s  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure^  4th  Edition,  and  (2)  Beauchesne’s  Par- 
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liamentary  Rules  and  Forms,  3rd  Edition.  Where  any  ambiguity 
arises,  these  may  be  supplemented  by  Sir  T.  Erskine  May’s  (English) 
Parliamentary  Practice,  15th  Edition. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a constitution  (not  the  by-laws)  for  a permanent  organiza- 
tion that  you  might  want  to  form  for  any  purpose. 


Understanding  procedures 

Rules  of  order  have  been  created  in  order  that  meetings  may 
be  conducted  systematically  and  fairly.  “If  there  were  no  rules 
or  established  customs  to  guide  an  assembly  of  persons,  and  if 
each  could  talk  on  any  subject  as  long  and  as  many  times  as  he 
pleased,  and  if  all  could  talk  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable in  most  cases  to  ascertain  their  deliberate  judgment 
on  any  particular  matter.  ...  If  there  are  no  rules  or  estab- 
lished customs  that  have  the  force  of  rules,  there  is  no  restraint 
upon  the  majority  and  no  way  by  which  the  rights  of  the  minority 
can  be  protected.”  ^ 

The  rules  of  order  that  are  used  to  conduct  meetings  are 
commonly  known  as  parliamentary  law,  for  they  were  used 
originally  in  the  English  Parliament.  They  have  been  revised, 
however,  by  the  practice  of  our  own  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  well  as  by  the  many  clubs  and  societies  that  exist  in  the 
ten  provinces.  Every  person  in  a democracy  should  understand 
something  of  parliamentary  law,  for  ignorance  of  rules  of  order 
can  greatly  handicap  an  individual.  Among  the  established  rules 
and  customs  which  constitute  parliamentary  law  are  the  follow- 
ing elementary  ones  that  everyone  should  know: 

1.  Only  one  question  may  considered  at  a time.  It  must 
be  put  in  the  form  of  a proposition  or  motion,  to  be  proposed  or 
moved  by  one  member  and  seconded  by  another.  This  proposi- 

1 From  Parliamentary  Practice,  by  General  Henry  M.  Robert,  copyright,  1923, 
by  Appleton-Century-Grofts,  Inc. 
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tion  or  motion  should  be  made  in  the  affirmative,  not  in  the 
negative.  The  motion  should  then  be  stated  by  the  presiding 
officer,  after  which  it  is  open  to  debate  and  amendment. 

2.  No  one  may  make  a motion  or  speak  in  debate  until  he  has 
risen  and  addressed  the  presiding  officer  by  his  proper  title  and 
has  been  “recognized”  by  him  and  thus  has  “obtained  the  floor.” 

3.  No  one  may  speak  unreasonably  long  (over  10  minutes  in 
ordinary  societies)  or  more  than  twice  on  the  same  question  on 
the  same  day  without  permission  of  the  assembly. 

4.  No  member  may  speak  a second  time  on  the  same  ques- 
tion provided  anyone  else  desires  to  speak  who  has  not  spoken 
on  that  question. 

5.  No  one  in  speaking  may  address  his  remarks  to  another 
member  or  use  another  member’s  name  when  he  can  avoid  do- 
ing so.  His  remarks  must  be  addressed  to  the  presiding  officer. 

6.  When  a question  is  once  before  the  assembly  it  must  be 
adopted  or  rejected  by  vote,  or  be  disposed  of  in  some  other 
way,  before  any  other  subject  may  be  introduced.^ 

7.  Motions  to  ‘table’  a motion  (or  to  adjourn  the  meeting) 
may  not  be  discussed. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a paragraph  in  which  you  prove  by  example  that  everyone 
should  know  elementary  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure.  Try  to 
give  an  example  based  on  personal  experience. 


Knowing  how  to  make  motions 

The  procedure  for  handling  a motion  consists  of  eight  steps: 

1.  A member  rises  and  addresses  the  chair. 

2.  He  is  recognized  by  the  chair  either  by  the  chairman’s  say- 
ing his  name  or  by  a nod. 

3.  The  member  states  his  motion. 

4.  The  chairman  asks  for  a second  if  one  is  not  made  volun- 
tarily. 


^ From  same  source  as  footnote  on  p.  14. 
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5.  The  chairman  repeats  the  motion  so  that  all  members  can 
hear  it. 

6.  The  chairman  asks  whether  any  discussion  is  desired. 

7.  When  the  discussion  ceases,  the  chairman  restates  the  ques- 
tion and  asks  for  the  vote. 

8.  The  result  of  the  vote  is  announced  by  the  chairman. 

Here  are  a number  of  cautions  to  keep  in  mind  when  attend- 
ing a meeting  where  you  might  make  a motion: 

1.  Remember  to  wait  for  recognition  by  the  chair  after  you 
say,  “Mr.  Chairman,”  and  before  you  state  your  motion. 

2.  Do  not  include  more  than  one  main  idea  in  a motion. 
State  your  motion  clearly  and  concisely  so  that  all  in  the  group 
may  hear  it. 

3.  Remember  that  if  no  one  seconds  your  motion  the  chair- 
man may  state  that  the  motion  is  lost  for  want  of  a second. 

4.  Do  not  think  that  the  chairman  is  being  partial  when  he 
takes  the  affirmative  vote  first  and  the  negative  vote  second. 
That  is  the  usual  procedure. 

5.  Ask  for  a written  ballot  or  a counted  oral  vote  if  doubt 
arises  about  the  result  of  a vote. 
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Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

Practice  these  problems  of  parliamentary  law  in  class.  Appoint 
someone  to  act  as  your  chairman. 

Problem  1: 

a.  Motion  that  the  class  hold  a picnic 

b.  Second  to  motion 

c.  Discussion  of  motion 

d.  Amendment  to  add  “on  next  Friday  after  school” 

e.  Second  to  amendment 

f.  Discussion  of  amendment  ^ 

g.  Motion  that  action  on  the  matter  be  postponed  until  tomorrow 

Problem  2: 

a.  Motion  that  the  class  invite  someone  in  the  community  who  is 
an  expert  in  parliamentary  procedure  to  observe  your  work  in  par- 
liamentary procedure 

b.  Second  to  motion 

c.  Discussion  of  motion 

d.  Amendment  to  add  the  clause  “When  the  class  is  sufficiently 
proficient.” 

e.  Second  to  amendment 

f.  Discussion  of  amendment 

g.  Vote  on  amendment 

h.  Vote  on  motion,  or  the  motion  as  amended 

Problem  3: 

a.  Motion  that  class  send  flowers  to  a sick  member 

b.  Second  to  motion 

c.  Discussion  of  motion 

d.  Amendment  to  add  that  flowers  be  red  roses 

e.  Second  to  amendment 

f.  Discussion  of  amendment 

g.  Amendment  to  amendment  that  flowers  not  cost  more  than  four 
dollars 

h.  Discussion  on  that  amendment 

i.  Vote  on  amendment  mentioned  in  part  g 

j.  Vote  on  amendment  mentioned  in  part  d 

k.  Vote  on  main  motion,  or  the  motion  as  amended 
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Class  discussion  . . . 

If  the  amendment  is  carried  (by  a simple  majority),  it  then  becomes 
a part  of  the  original  motion,  and  the  business  before  the  assembly  or 
body  is  the  consideration  of  the  motion  as  amended.  That  is,  the 
final  step  in  Problem  2 would  be  to  vote  on  the  motion  as  amended. 
Does  this  strike  you  as  reasonable?  Discuss. 

Note  also  that  if  the  amendment  (g)  is  defeated,  it  may  not  again 
be  introduced  except  in  a form  which  is  a substantial  modification  of 
the  first  form. 


Assignment 

By  way  of  clarifying  your  thinking  on  various  items  in  the  chapter 
which  you  have  just  completed,  and  to  review  elementary  procedures 
which  you  may  have  studied  in  junior  high  school,  answer  the 
following  questions  in  neatly  organized  notes : 

1.  You  have  left  school  and,  together  with  several  other  people, 
feel  very  enthusiastic  about  the  need  for  a new  club  in  your  com- 
munity. List  at  least  six  ways  that  you  could  advertise  a proposed 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  forming  such  a club. 

2.  Assuming  that  you  have  not  a school  auditorium  at  your  dis- 
posal, what  advance  preparations  should  you  make  in  your  proposed 
meeting  place? 

3.  After  the  temporary  chairman  of  the  first  meeting,  or  some 
other  suitable  person,  has  explained  why  it  is  felt  that  a new  club  is 
necessary,  and  after  a reasonable  length  of  time  has  been  permitted 
for  informal  discussion,  why  should  someone  then  make  a formal 
motion  that  such  a club  be  formed? 

4.  List  at  least  six  characteristics  of  a good  club  president. 

5.  List  at  least  four  characteristics  of  a good  club  secretary. 

6.  List  at  least  four  characteristics  of  a good  club  treasurer. 

7.  The  original  mover  of  a resolution  is  sometimes  permitted  to 
speak  several  times  to  his  own  motion.  Why? 

8.  What  is  the  next  step  if  the  amendment  to  a motion  is  defeated? 

9.  The  president  of  a high  school  students’  union  submitted  the 
following  proposed  order  of  business  to  his  principal  for  approval. 
Discuss  it  with  your  classmates,  and  then  either  copy  it  or  your  revised 
form  of  it  into  your  notes. 
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^ a.  Call  the  meeting  to  order 
X b.  Dispose  of  the  minutes  of  previous  meeting 

c.  Business  arising  from  the  minutes 
f d.  Treasurer’s  report  and  adoption 
XT.  e.  Correspondence.  Motions  to  answer  and/ or  file 

f.  Committee  reports 

g.  New  Business 

^ h.  Motion  to  adjourn 

10.  Is  the  following  opening  for  a committee  report  too  formal? 
Discuss.  Learn  an  acceptable  form. 

“Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  chairman  of  your  committee  set  up  to  . . . I beg  to  report  as 
follows:  . . .” 

11.  Must  the  mover  and  seconder  of  a motion  be  named  in  the 
minutes,  or  is  it  allowable  to  write,  “It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that . . .”?  Discuss 

12.  If  you  were  not  happy  about  the  results  of  your  first  attempt  at 
writing  the  minutes  of  a meeting,  try  again.  Following  the  order  of 
business  upon  which  you  decided  in  question  9,  write  the  minutes  of 
an  imaginary  regular  meeting  of  a club  to  which  you  belong. 

13.  Why  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  permit  discussion  of  a 
“motion  to  table”?  To  adjourn? 

14.  Discuss  or  debate  the  question  as  to  whether  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  get  along  without  such  temporary  organizations  as  are  dis- 
cussed at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Can  you  think  of  circumstances 
under  which  a committee  set  up  by  your  permanent  school  organiza- 
tion would  not  serve  as  well? 

Cfas$  discussion  . . . 

Talk  over  with  your  homeroom  teacher  the  possibility  of  setting  up 
within  your  class  some  club  (such  as  Junior  Red  Cross)  so  that  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  which  you  have  been 
studying. 

The  directive  Hand  in  ..  . is  not  necessarily  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  assignment  is  to  be  placed  on  theteacher’s  desk  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  period.  Your  instructor  may  sometimes  interpret  it,  for  example,  to 
mean  that  you  should  have  your  ^vork  so  prepared  that  you  can  make  a 
progress  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period. 
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KNOWING 
HOW  TO  THINK 


REALIZING  THE  NEED  FOR  THINKING 


Without  active  thinking  few  of  us  could  live  happy  lives.  We 
could  not  contribute  new  ideas  and  new  theories  to  make  the 
world  a better  place  in  which  to  live.  We  could  not  benefit  from 
the  enriching  experiences  that  come  from  our  contact  with  peo- 
ple and  with  great  literature.  Thinking  is  necessary  to  each  of 
us  and  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  Here  are  some  special  ways 
in  which  thinking  is  necessary. 

To  solve  problems 

All  of  us  every  day  have  problems  to  be  solved.  Some  of  these 
problems,  of  course,  are  minor  and  require  very  little  thought, 
but  others  are  more  important  and  require  considerable  concen- 
tration. The  main  point,  however,  is  not  how  much  or  how  little 
thought  is  necessary  but  rather  that  straight  and  clear  thinking 
shall  take  place.  If  the  problem  is  a major  one  involving  many 
people,  such  as  setting  the  date  for  the  Junior  Prom,  or  if  it  is 
a problem  affecting  only  yourself,  you  must  avoid  the  expensive, 
time-consuming  trial-and-error  method  of  problem  solving.  To 
avoid  this  process,  planning  is  essential.  The  following  steps  are 
all  necessary  to  solving  a real  problem : ( 1 ) recognizing  the  prob- 
lem, (2)  gathering  all  available  information,  (3)  suggesting  solu- 
tions, (4)  evaluating  the  suggested  solutions,  (5)  adopting  a 
solution. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

To  prove  that  you  can  apply  the  steps  of  problem  solving  to  a 
situation  of  your  own,  select  one  of  your  current  problems  and 
analyze  that  situation  by  using  the  five  steps  given  above  that  are 
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^ Learning  to  observe  closely  helps  in  gathering  information  for  planning 
and  problem  solving. 


Examining  and  analyzing  a problem  as  objectively  as  possible  is  the  first 
step  toward  its  solution. 

essential  to  solving  a real  difficulty.  Discuss  your  problem  in  a well- 
organized  theme  of  approximately  300  words. 


To  be  creative 

“Thinking  is  a mental  journey  with  a point  of  departure  and 
a destination;  it  is  an  errand  rather  than  a stroll.”  ^ This  defini- 
tion of  thought  states  that  thinking  is  purposeful,  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  get  a person  somewhere.  Having  a purpose  is  probably 
the  most  important  step  in  the  thinking  process,  for  if  a person 
has  a goal  and  applies  himself  diligently,  he  is  likely  to  make 
progress. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  current  thinking  aimed  to  create 
something  new  is  the  effort  being  made  to  discover  a cure  for 
cancer.  Thousands  of  people  are  engaged  in  this  medical  re- 
search. Few  of  these  scientists  can  be  sure  that  they  are  employ- 

^ Reprinted  from  Effective  Thinking,  by  permission  of  Simon  and  Schuster, 
Inc.,  publishers.  Copyright,  1931,  by  Joseph  Jastrow. 
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ing  the  correct  methods;  many  are  necessarily  vague  in  their 
techniques;  but  all  of  them  have  a common  goal.  Because  of  the 
directed  thinking  of  many  people,  a cure  for  cancer  undoubtedly 
will  be  discovered.  When  that  occurs,  the  many  scientists  who 
are  working  on  this  cure  will  have  reached  their  “destination” 
and  will  have  contributed  much  to  the  world’s  progress.  In- 
ventors, musicians,  writers,  and  artists  are  others  who  think 
creatively.  Without  them,  we  of  the  twentieth  century  could  not 
have  all  of  the  modem  conveniences  that  we  tend  to  take  for 
granted,  nor  could  we  have  the  great  symphonies,  the  novels, 
and  the  paintings  that  enrich  our  lives. 


Assignment 


class  activity  . . . 

Select  for  study  a person  who  has  contributed  to  the  world  by 
thinking  creatively.  Look  up  the  story  pertaining  to  the  person’s 
accomplishment  and  prepare  a three-minute  talk  for  your  class.  Be 
sure  to  show  that  the  person  had  a goal  in  mind  when  he  started  his 
work.  If  possible,  illustrate  the  steps  of  problem  solving  employed  to 
accomplish  the  purpose.  Try  to  practice  the  principles  of  good  speech 
outlined  in  Chapter  5 of  this  text. 


To  relive  experiences 

Reliving  experiences  is  often  called  daydreaming.  While  day- 
dreaming seems  to  imply  wishful  thinking  and  a waste  of  time, 
psychologists  have  proved  that  it  can  often  be  the  source  of  great 
inspiration  as  well  as  a temporary  relief  from  discouragement 
and  anxiety.  Of  course,  daydreaming  must  not  take  the  place 
of  purposeful  living.  As  long  as  daydreaming  brings  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm  and  helps  to  set  new  goals  for  a person,  it  is 
likely  to  be  beneficial.  When  daydreaming  replaces  worth-while 
living  in  the  present,  it  is  harmful.  An  intelligent  person  will 
know  how  to  control  his  mind  and  will  make  effective  use  of 
various  kinds  of  thinking.  He  will  be  able  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate his  experiences,  remembered  because  of  the  ability  of  his 
mind  to  reflect  upon  the  past. 
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Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

Try  to  recall  several  instances  in  your  life  when  daydreaming  or 
reflective  thought  has  been  an  inspiration  to  you  and  has  caused  you 
to  set  a new  goal  or  to  reach  one  already  set.  Plan  to  relate  these  ex- 
periences to  the  class.  If  possible,  relate  also  an  instance  when  day- 
dreaming proved  to  be  a handicap.  Discuss  ways  in  which  you  think 
a person  can  prevent  his  mind  from  wandering  uselessly. 

To  live  happy,  useful  lives 

We  have  read  of  three  instances  in  which  thinking  is  impor- 
tant : ( 1 ) the  solving  of  a problem,  ( 2 ) the  creation  of  something 
new,  and  (3)  the  reliving  of  experiences.  All  three  situations 
help  us  to  live  happy,  useful  lives. 

Successful  living  depends  upon  a complete  adjustment  in  the 
way  that  we  earn  our  living  and  in  the  way  that  we  use  our 
leisure  time,  because,  without  purposeful  thinking,  we  could  not 
select  our  careers  wisely  and  we  undoubtedly  would  be  mal- 
adjusted in  our  work.  This  unhappiness  would  extend  into  our 
personal  lives  and  cause  many  difficulties.  Therefore,  thinking 
is  essential  to  our  personal  happiness. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a theme  (approximately  500  words)  in  which  you  relate  an 
incident  that  illustrates  the  necessity  of  thinking.  Your  theme  may 
follow  any  literary  form  that  you  wish — for  example,  a short  sketch, 
an  essay,  or  a personal  experience.  Make  use  of  dialogue,  suspense, 
description,  or  any  other  literary  device  that  will  enable  you  to  have 
an  interesting  theme.  You  may  want  to  have  the  best  themes  read 
to  the  class. 


LEARNING  TO  THINK  CLEARLY 

Though  we  live  in  a democracy  in  which  each  of  us  is  per- 
mitted to  do  his  own  thinking,  few  of  us  really  think;  we  only 
think  that  we  think.  We  often  accept  statements  without  any 
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question  at  all ; we  vote  on  issues  without  having  thought 
through  the  problems;  we  close  our  minds  when  opinions  vary 
with  our  preconceived  ideas;  and  we  stop  thinking  when  ob- 
stacles occur  that  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  a task  as  rapidly  as 
we  should  like.  If  we  are  to  be  truly  democratic  citizens,  how- 
ever, and  if  we  are  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  way  of  democ- 
racy is  the  best  for  a happy,  prosperous  life,  all  of  us  must  learn 
how  to  think  clearly. 

The  responsibility  for  a democratic  way  of  life  rests  upon  each 
individual  in  Canada  and  not  alone  upon  Parliament,  the  armed 
forces,  or  our  Prime  Minister.  Straight  thinking  must  be  a 
characteristic  of  every  one  of  us,  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
voter  at  the  polls. 

Here  are  rules,  which,  if  followed,  will  help  you  to  become  a 
more  effective  thinker. 


Be  a good  observer 

Since  dull  senses  make  dull  thinkers,  you  should  sharpen  your 
senses.  Heighten  your  eyesight  by  observing  items  accurately 
and  in  detail.  Those  of  you  who  have  had  an  art  course  know 
that  you  cannot  draw  an  object  without  observing  it  closely.  In 
fact,  you  need  to  look  at  your  model  again  and  again  to  be  cer- 
tain that  you  are  drawing  the  exact  object  in  front  of  you  and 
not  one  in  your  imagination. 

A musician  must  have  sensitive  ears  to  detect  every  note.  You 
have  all  observed  musicians  tuning  their  instruments  previous 
to  a concert.  Imagine  the  sounds  that  would  result  if  the  musi- 
cians could  not  detect  the  perfect  tones  of  each  instrument. 

A keen  nose  and  a discriminating  taste  are  other  essentials 
necessary  to  clear  thinking.  Perhaps  you  have  never  realized  how 
the  nose  and  the  taste  buds  have  helped  your  mother  to  become 
an  excellent  cook.  Certainly  you  can  recall  seeing  your  mother 
take  a whiff  of  the  shortening  for  a cake  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
fresh  and  a taste  of  the  salad  dressing  that  she  prepares  so  ex- 
cellently. Then  you  have  observed  her  adding  a trifle  more  salt 
and  a bit  more  lemon,  both  of  which  have  helped  immeasurably 
to  create  her  reputation  as  a perfect  cook.  Through  her  developed 
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senses  of  smell  and  taste  she  is  able  to  know  when  she  has  the 
freshest  ingredients  and  just  the  right  amounts  of  seasoning. 

Artists,  poets,  novelists,  and  musicians  are  all  creative  think- 
ers who  depend  upon  their  sharpened  senses.  A doctor,  too, 
must  observe  closely  in  diagnosing  his  patients.  In  fact,  there 
are  few  positions  of  responsibility  that  do  not  depend  upon  the 
powers  of  observation. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

1.  Test  your  sense  of  sight  by  having  each  person  in  the  class 
place  an  object  in  a box.  Your  teacher  will  pass  the  box  along  each 
row,  stopping  just  long  enough  for  you  to  glance  at  the  contents  of 
the  box.  As  soon  as  you  have  seen  the  contents,  make  a list  of  as 
many  items  as  you  can.  Check  your  list  with  the  items  as  your 
teacher  names  each  one.  How  many  did  you  list?  Did  you  have  some 
items  listed  that  were  not  in  the  box?  Who  had  the  most  nearly 
correct  list? 

2.  Try  to  describe  the  taste  of  the  following  foods;  chocolate  ice 
cream,  a dill  pickle,  lemon  pie,  a sour  grapefruit,  roast  beef.  Use 
exact,  colorful  words. 

3.  Try  to  describe  the  sound  of  the  waves  as  they  beat  against 
the  rocks  on  the  shore,  the  sound  of  a violin  being  tuned,  the  hum 
of  a perfectly  tuned  motor.  Select  onomatopoeic  verbs  that  will  per- 
mit your  listeners  to  hear  the  sounds  that  you  describe.  Such  words 
actually  sound  like  the  sounds  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

4.  Try  to  describe  the  touch  of  clean  white  sheets  as  you  climb 
into  bed  after  a hard  day’s  work.  See  whether  you  can  make  your 
listeners  feel  the  sheets  against  their  bodies. 

5.  Try  to  describe  the  smell  of  a freshly  made  chocolate  cake, 
the  smell  of  fried  onions,  the  smell  of  a beautiful  red  rose.  Select 
exact  adjectives  to  help  you. 


Develop  a selective  memory 

You  cannot  possibly  remember  everything  that  you  see,  hear, 
or  read.  If  you  could,  however,  your  mind  would  be  so  cluttered 
that  you  could  not  think  at  all.  To  avoid  this  condition,  you 
quite  naturally  select  the  important  details  from  the  unimpor- 
tant. You  focus  your  attention  and  you  concentrate  on  that 
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which  seems  relevant  to  your  needs  and  interests.  “You  select 
and  select  and  select.  But  the  ‘right’  things  leave  a very  consid- 
erable impression;  it  is  on  the  memory  of  that  impression  that 
you  learn  and,  by  learning,  think.”  ^ The  result  of  this  process 
is  that  you  do  not  live  in  only  the  present.  You  tend  to  associate 
the  present  with  the  past  and  to  look  into  the  future.  In  this  way 
you  can  better  understand  the  present  because  of  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  and  you  can  predict  the  future  because  you 
comprehend  the  present.  “That  is  the  very  cream  of  the  test  of 
good  thinking — the  power  to  foresee.  That  is  taking  time  by  the 
forelock,  acting  for  the  future.  The  psychologist’s  name  for  it 
is  imagination.”  ^ 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Bring  to  class  a list  of  incidents  or  events  that  you  have  experi- 
enced. Be  prepared  to  relate  to  the  class  those  details  of  the  experi- 
ences that  you  consider  most  important  to  remember.  Explain  why 
you  consider  those  details  more  important  than  some  others. 


Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Bring  to  class  a list  of  past  incidents  or  events  that  have  en- 
abled you  to  understand  a happening  in  the  present.  Try  to  show, 
if  possible,  how  this  knowledge  may  help  you  to  understand  some- 
thing in  the  future.  You  may  use  events  in  history  or  science,  if  you 
wish,  for  a selective  memory  is  especially  important  in  those  subjects. 

Use  your  imagination 

Memory  and  imagination  are  very  closely  related,  as  you  no 
doubt  have  concluded  from  the  previous  discussion.  To  make 
this  relationship  more  concrete,  however,  let  us  consider  the 
word  image.  The  word  probably  brings  a vision  to  your  mind’s  eye. 
You  immediately  see  your  summer  cottage,  the  Lion’s  Gate  Bridge, 
Jasper  Park,  or  some  other  picture  of  your  imagination.  You  see 
these  pictures  because  they  are  based  upon  actual  impressions 
formed  in  the  past.  These  images  are  a combination  of  memory 
and  imagination.  They  could  not  take  place  separately. 

1 From  same  source  as  footnote  on  p.  22. 

2 From  same  source  as  footnote  on  p.  22. 
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Be  systematic 

Memory  and  imagination  can  help  you  to  become  systematic, 
for  system  implies  a plan.  “Planning  is  essentially  doing  things 
in  the  mind,  or  in  imagination,  before  accomplishing  them  in 
reality.”  ^ When  you  plan  a course  of  action,  you  take  into  ac- 
count similar  experiences  that  you  have  had.  In  that  process  you 
use  your  memory.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  previous  experience, 
you  try  to  foresee  the  future  by  building  on  your  knowledge  of 
the  past.  That  is  imagination.  The  association  of  memory  and 
imagination  together  will  give  system  to  your  planning. 

Planning,  based  on  the  association  of  observation,  memory, 
and  imagination,  is  essential  to  the  successful  completion  of  all 
kinds  of  work.  (See  page  21  for  the  steps  to  use  in  the  systematic 
solution  of  a problem.) 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

By  planning  based  on  observation,  memory,  and  imagination, 
write  out  your  method  for  solving  one  of  the  following  problems. 
Label  properly  those  parts  which  are  based  on  observation,  memory, 
or  imagination. 

1.  Your  car  has  a flat  tire.  Twice  before,  the  same  jack  that  you 
must  use  has  failed  to  hold. 

2.  You  have  been  assigned  a 500-word  report  for  your  Canadian 
history  class.  Your  last  report  was  marked  below  the  passing  grade 
because  it  was  disorganized. 

3.  A trip  taken  to  a resort  last  summer  proved  to  be  uninteresting. 
Next  summer  you  plan  to  go  to  another  resort. 

Use  reputable  sources 

Most  of  us  do  not  know  enough  about  all  of  the  subjects  that 
we  confront  to  make  decisions  of  our  own.  To  be  certain  that  we 
form  sound  opinions,  we  often  must  consult  people  and  sources 
which  will  provide  more  knowledge  than  we  have.  The  problem 
is,  however,  how  to  know  what  people  and  what  sources  are 
authoritative. 

The  person  who  gives  as  his  authority  the  sentence  “Every- 


^ From  same  source  as  footnote  on  p.  22. 
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body  says  so”  assumes  that  the  majority  is  always  right.  We  know 
from  our  study  of  history,  though,  that  there  have  been  instances 
in  which  the  majority  has  been  wrong.  When  someone  tries  to 
prove  a statement  with  “Everybody  says  so,”  ask  this  person 
to  define  “everybody”,  and  how  it  happens  that  he  is  the  voice 
of  everybody.  Explore  the  reasons  of  the  two  or  three  people 
whom  this  person  may  name  as  “everybody”. 

Consider  also  the  identity  of  the  persons  given  as  authorities 
and  what  basis  they  may  have  for  their  opinions.  You  should  re- 
member that  a person  who  is  an  authority  in  one  field  may  not 
be  an  authority  in  another.  A doctor  may  be  cited  as  proof  of  a 
particular  statement  concerning  a disease,  but  he  may  know 
little  on  a matter  of  law  enforcement.  Current  advertisements 
employ  the  testimonials  of  many  prominent  people,  but  few  of 
these  persons  are  authorities  on  the  products  that  they  are  rep- 
resented as  endorsing. 

Most  newspapers  are  extremely  accurate  and  unbiased  in 
their  presentation  of  noncontroversial  topics.  On  controversial 
topics,  however,  all  of  us  realize  that  many  newspapers  are 
biased.  The  fact  that  this  situation  is  possible  is  a source  of  pride 
to  most  thinking  Canadians.  The  objection  that  most  persons 
have  is  not  that  newspapers  take  sides  but  that  they  distort  the 
news  or  they  present  mere  opinions  as  news  on  the  news  pages. 
No  one  would  object  to  the  practice  of  some  newspapers  in  pre- 
senting their  viewpoints  if  these  viewpoints  were  kept  to  the 
editorial  pages  where  the  readers  expect  to  find  opinions.  Be- 
cause not  all  newspapers  are  fair  and  honest  in  their  presenta- 
tion of  news,  a reader  must  be  discerning  and  must  understand 
the  editorial  policies  of  the  papers  that  he  reads.  Such  a knowl- 
edge will  help  him  to  decide  how  much  he  can  rely  on  his 
newspaper  as  a source  of  accurate  information  on  controversial 
issues.  The  grade  11  text  in  this  series  has  a thorough  discussion 
on  how  to  evaluate  a newspaper. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  facts  pre- 
sented in  controversial  articles  is  to  compare  two  or  more  widely 
different  newspapers  or  magazines.  If  these  sources  present  similar 
statements,  you  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  information 
given  is  factual.  If  the  content  differs  widely,  you  will  have  to 
discover  ways  of  determining  the  truth. 
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Once  you  have  the  facts  that  you  desire,  you  must  interpret 
them  carefully.  Very  often  perfectly  sincere  people  misinterpret 
facts  and  present  their  own  opinions  as  facts.  Thus  you  must 
be  able  not  only  to  recognize  facts  as  such  but  also  to  distinguish 
actual  facts  from  mere  interpretation. 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Bring  to  class  five  advertisements  that  use  testimonials  to  help 
create  favorable  impressions  for  the  products  that  they  advertise. 
Discuss  the  ways  in  which  you  think  readers  of  these  advertisements 
may  be  influenced  by  the  testimonials.  Are  the  testimonials  given  by 
authorities  who  are  experts  in  the  type  of  product  being  advertised? 
If  not,  why  do  you  suppose  these  people  were  asked  to  testify  as  to 
the  excellence  of  such  a product? 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Make  a list  of  three  newspapers  and  three  magazines  with  which 
you  are  familiar.  Study  several  issues  of  each  one  to  reaffirm  or 
change  any  opinions  that  you  may  have  formed  on  their  reliability. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  the  way  that  these  periodicals  present  con- 
troversial issues.  After  your  careful  evaluation,  write  a short  para- 
graph about  each  periodical,  describing  the  ways  in  which  controversial 
topics  are  presented  and  the  safeguards  that  an  intelligent  person 
should  use  when  reading  these  periodicals. 

Class  discussion  . . . 

G.  Have  each  student  present  to  the  class  a report  of  his  evalua- 
tion. Then  discuss  any  differences  of  opinion  that  may  develop  on 
the  reliability  of  the  various  periodicals.  Perhaps  you  can  arrive  at 
a set  of  criteria  to  use  in  evaluating  the  way  that  magazines  and 
newspapers  present  controversial  topics. 

Compare  and  contrast 

Much  clear  thinking  is  done  by  comparison  and  contrast.  We 
remember  reading  something  in  a newspaper,  for  example,  and 
again,  a little  later,  reading  the  same  information  in  a magazine 
article.  We  note  the  similarity  and  assume  that  the  material  is 
true.  We  listen  to  a radio  commentator  known  for  his  accuracy 
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and  unbiased  views  and  we  believe  him.  That  evening  in  a 
biased  newspaper  we  read  an  account  of  the  story  that  he  told 
and  we  note  the  differences.  By  association,  then,  we  compare 
and  contrast  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Such  a process 
demands  an  intellect  that  is  quick  and  ever  alert. 


Study  causes  and  effects 

Without  intelligent  deduction  based  upon  known  facts  or 
happenings,  man  could  not  progress,  for  “thinking  correctly  in 
terms  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  very  core  of  reasoning.”  ^ After 
World  War  II,  for  example,  our  colleges  and  universities  pre- 
pared for  a tremendous  enrollment,  made  possible  because  of 
the  financial  aid  given  to  veterans  and  also  because  of  the  rela- 
tively high  incomes  of  many  parents.  College  and  university 
officials  reasoned  that  because  of  increased  enrollment  housing 
facilities  would  be  one  of  their  biggest  problems.  That  this  rea- 
soning from  cause  to  effect  proved  correct  was  evidenced  by  the 
growth  of  trailer  villages,  the  building  of  prefabricated  cottages, 
and  the  addition  of  many  new  dormitories  to  college  and  univer- 
sity campuses. 

Often,  too,  we  may  trace  effects  to  their  hidden  causes.  We 
may  want  to  know,  “Why  did  this  happen,”  “How  was  this  pos- 
sible?” Medical  scientists  are  constantly  searching  for  the  causes 
of  disease.  You  undoubtedly  have  read  the  fascinating  stories  of 
Louis  Pasteur’s  search  for  the  cause  of  rabies  and  of  Walter 
Reed’s  experimentation  in  the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  Such  re- 
search is  explanation,  the  great  game  of  why.  Of  course,  very 
few  of  the  effects  that  you  may  wish  to  investigate  will  be  as 
complicated  as  those  in  the  field  of  medicine.  You  will  want  to 
know,  though,  why  your  car  had  a flat  tire,  why  the  cake  fell, 
and  why,  despite  your  study,  you  did  not  arrive  at  the  correct 
answer  to  a mathematics  problem. 

Probable  results  always  interest  us  a great  deal.  By  a process 
of  reasoning  called  analogy  we  can  look  into  the  future  and  pre- 
dict outcomes.  Twice,  for  example,  you  have  used  a certain 
brand  of  tennis  balls  and  found  them  to  be  satisfactory.  You 
need  to  purchase  more  balls  and  have  decided  to  buy  the  same 


1 From  same  source  as  footnote  on  p.  22. 
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brand.  In  all  probability  you  will  receive  similar  satisfaction 
from  the  new  balls  made  by  the  same  manufacturer. 


Assignment 


class  activity  . . . 

A.  Select  a story  to  tell  the  class  in  which  clear  thinking  based  on 
the  investigation  of  a cause  or  an  effect  is  the  central  theme.  You 
may  wish  to  select  a story  from  history,  from  science,  or  from  one  of 
your  own  personal  experiences. 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Relate  several  personal  incidents  to  the  class  to  show  how  you 
have  reasoned  by  analogy. 


Understand  the  language 

Language  is  a great  aid  to  thinking,  for  much  of  our  thinking 
is  a process  of  arranging  words  to  make  sense.  We  may  do  this 
by  actually  writing  words  on  paper  or  by  talking.  In  fact,  we  may 
even  think  by  arranging  words  silently  in  our  own  minds.  How 
well  we  think  with  language,  however,  depends  upon  our  under- 
standing of  words  and  therefore  upon  the  extent  of  our  vocabu- 
lary. That  is  why  educators  place  so  much  importance  upon  an 
extensive  vocabulary.  They  realize  that  the  words  in  themselves 
are  unimportant,  but  as  keys  to  unlock  the  thinking  of  the  ages 
they  are  important.  You  can  readily  realize  that  full  comprehen- 
sion of  what  you  hear  or  read  cannot  take  place  unless  you  un- 
derstand every  word  that  you  hear  and  read.  Language  difficulty 
is  often  the  barrier  that  prevents  clear  thinking.  Perhaps  you 
have  tried  to  read  a technical  passage  in  a general  science  or 
biology  textbook  and  could  not  understand  it.  You  no  doubt 
went  over  it  again,  and  maybe  even  a third  time,  with  continued 
lack  of  comprehension.  As  you  reflected  upon  your  difficulty, 
you  realized  that  the  technical  language  kept  you  from  under- 
standing and  from  being  able  to  think  about  what  you  read. 

To  be  intelligent  about  language,  however,  you  need  to  know 
more  than  the  general  meanings  of  words.  You  need  to  know, 
in  addition,  that  words  can  lead  you  astray  by  their  connotation, 
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the  emotional  tinge  or  association  that  words  may  have  for  dif- 
ferent readers  or  listeners.  Such  words  as  mother,  father,  step- 
father, stepmother,  home,  school,  church,  or  the  name  of  your 
town  are  emotionally  toned  words.  They  create  reactions  of  vari- 
ous kinds  in  all  people.  Some  reactions  will  be  of  love  and 
warmth,  others  of  joy,  still  others  of  sadness.  In  several  in- 
stances, though,  there  may  be  no  feeling  at  all.  What  happens  in 
a person’s  mind  when  he  reads  or  hears  words  similar  to  these 
depends  upon  his  own  experiences.  That  is  why  you  must  re- 
alize that  knowing  a general  meaning  of  a word  is  insufficient 
You  must  be  aware  also  of  the  more  subtle,  yet  oftentimes  more 
powerful,  meaning  that  comes  from  your  own  experiences. 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Discuss  the  differences  in  the  connotations  of  the  following 
sentences : 

1 . The  boy  saved  three  dollars. 

2.  The  economical  boy  saved  three  dollars. 

3.  The  thrifty  boy  saved  three  dollars, 

4.  The  frugal  boy  saved  three  dollars. 

5.  The  stingy  boy  saved  three  dollars. 


Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Discuss  the  differences  in  meaning  between  the  adjoining  en- 
tries of  the  following  columns : 


Cubs  trounce  Giants  5-3 
McCormick  Bill  steam-rolled 
through  Senate 

The  governor  appeared  to  be 
gravely  concerned  and  said  that 
a statement  would  be  isued  in 
a few  days  after  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  facts. 


Score : Cubs  5,  Giants  3 
Senate  Passes  McCormick  Bill 
over  strong  opposition 
The  governor  was  on  the  spot.’^ 


^ From  Language  in  Action,  by  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  by  permission  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  publishers. 
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Have  proper  environment 

Psychologists  have  proved  that  real  thinking  can  take  place 
for  most  people  only  when  they  are  alone  and  away  from  distrac- 
tions of  all  kinds.  When  full  concentration  is  possible,  they  can 
think  through  a problem  in  half  the  time  and  with  much  less 
energy.  True,  the  trained  and  disciplined  mind  of  a newspaper 
reporter,  a stenographer,  or  a doctor  may  function  despite  con- 
fusion and  interruption,  but  even  such  people  could  work  more 
easily  under  more  nearly  ideal  conditions. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a theme  (approximately  300  words)  in  which  you  describe  a 
typical  evening  of  homework.  Tell  exactly  how  you  do  your  study- 
ing and  what  happens  while  you  do  it.  If  you  are  interrupted  by 
telephone  calls,  tell  about  them.  If  you  interrupt  your  studying  to 
listen  to  a favorite  radio  program,  relate  that.  Remember  to  organ- 
ize your  thoughts  before  you  begin  to  write. 


RECOGNtZING  PITFALLS  TO  CLEAR  THINKING 

Straight  thinking  has  many  pitfalls,  any  one  of  which  might 
prove  dangerous  to  a person  not  mentally  alert.  The  old  adver- 
tising slogan  “It’s  fun  to  be  fooled,  but  it’s  more  fun  to  know” 
is  a good  one  to  adopt  as  you  begin  to  learn  what  these  difficul- 
ties are. 

Prejudice 

Many  people  believe  what  they  want  to  believe,  regardless 
of  evidence  that  points  to  the  stupidity  of  such  a belief.  Perhaps 
you  can  recall  when  as  a child  you  responded  to  a question  of 
why  you  liked  or  disliked  something  with  just,  “Because”.  Such 
an  attitude  in  a child  is  forgivable,  but  when  some  individuals 
retain  that  attitude  in  adulthood,  in  the  face  of  evidence  prov- 
ing one  side  or  another,  we  can  certainly  be  justified  in  our  use 
of  “infantile”  to  describe  this  thinking. 
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Emotionalism  is  the  chief  cause  of  prejudice.  When  feelings 
get  in  the  way  of  our  reasoning,  clear,  logical  thinking  cannot 
occur.  Instead,  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears  govern  our  attitude. 
Then  our  decisions  are  made,  for  the  most  part,  before  we  hear 
all  of  the  evidence,  and  we  are  likely  to  overestimate  that  part 
of  the  evidence  which  agrees  with  our  preconceived  notions. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  keep  our  personal  beliefs  completely 
out  of  our  thinking,  but  we  can  learn  to  control  them  and  to  be 
open-minded.  We  can  compare  ourselves  with  others  and  put 
ourselves  into  their  places.  We  can  examine  all  of  the  evidence 
and  be  fair  in  our  evaluation  of  it.  We  can  discard  myths  and 
fairy  tales  that  have  no  scientific  basis.  If  we  are  to  be  intelligent, 
influential,  and  well  liked,  we  must  be  open-minded,  fair,  and 
tolerant.  The  world  is  in  need  of  such  thinking  people. 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

Examine  each  of  the  following  statements  and  discuss  how  prejudice 
has  interfered  with  clear,  logical,  and  sound  thinking : 

1.  “Whatever  is,  is  right.” — Alexander  Pope 

2.  “I  wouldn’t  contribute  a dime  to  the  Red  Cross.  Why,  I know 
someone  who  wanted  the  Red  Cross  to  help  him  locate  a missing 
friend,  and  he  was  told  that  that  wasn’t  one  of  their  jobs.” 

3.  “I  wouldn’t  read  Babbitt.  That  book  gives  a person  the  wrong 
idea  about  businessmen.” 

4.  “We’ve  always  done  it  this  way.” 

5.  “Our  country,  right  or  wrong!” — Stephen  Decatur 

6.  “Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.” — Alexander  Pope 

Propaganda 

Propaganda!  What  a sinister  word  it  has  become  in  the  mod- 
ern vocabulary.  It  is  usually  spoken  in  the  same  tone  as  the  word 
falsehood,  and  it  is  understood  by  most  people  to  mean  the  same 
thing,  but  propaganda  today  can  be  either  good  or  bad,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  a pitfall  to  straight  thinking.  An  ade- 
quate definition  of  propaganda  that  includes  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  concepts  is  this:  Propaganda  is  an  expression  of  an 
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opinion  or  action  by  a person  or  a group  of  persons  in  such  a 
way  so  as  to  influence  the  opinions  or  actions  of  one  or  more 
other  people.  This  definition  implies  a predetermined  goal  on 
the  part  of  the  person  or  persons  using  the  propaganda.  An  in- 
telligent person  should  realize  that  the  propagandist  knows  before- 
hand what  ends  he  hopes  to  accomplish,  and  he  plans  his  methods 
accordingly. 

The  seven  most  common  techniques  used  by  the  propagan- 
dists are  the  name-calling  device,  the  glittering-generalities  de- 
vice, the  transfer  device,  the  testimonial  device,  the  plain-folks 
device,  the  card-stacking  device,  and  the  band-wagon  device.^ 
We  are  fooled  by  these  techniques  because  they  often  appeal 
to  our  prejudices.  They  make  us  believe  or  do  something  that 
we  would  not  believe  or  do  if  we  were  to  think  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately. In  examining  these  devices,  we  should  realize  that 
they  are  most  effective  when  we  are  too  lazy  to  think  for  our- 
selves. 

Name  calling.  Name  calling  is  a device  that  attempts  to  make 
us  form  a judgment  without  examining  the  evidence  on  which 
it  is  based.  The  propagandist  appeals  to  our  hate  and  our  fear 
by  attaching  “bad  names”  to  individuals,  groups,  nations,  races, 
policies,  practices,  beliefs,  and  ideals  which  he  would  have  us 
condemn  and  reject.  Today’s  bad  names  include  “Red,”  “Com- 
munist,” “rabble  rouser,”  “dictator,”  “demagogue,”  “economic 
royalist,”  “home  breaker,”  “trouble  maker,”  and  many  others. 

Glittering  generalities.  Glittering  generalities  is  a device  just 
the  opposite  of  name  calling.  Here  the  propagandist  would  have 
us  accept  certain  persons,  policies,  or  products  by  the  use  of 
“virtue  words.”  He  appeals  to  our  emotions  of  love,  generosity, 
and  brotherhood.  He  uses  words  like  “truth,”  “freedom,” 
“honor,”  “quality,”  “social  justice,”  “liberty,”  “public  service,” 
“progress,”  “democracy,”  and  “our  way  of  life.”  All  of  these 
words  suggest  shining  ideals.  By  associating  his  individual  race, 
policy,  organization,  practice,  or  belief  with  an  ideal,  the  propagan- 
dist would  win  us  to  his  cause. 

Transfer.  The  transfer  device  is  the  one  by  which  the  propa- 
gandist carries  over  the  authority  and  prestige  of  something  that 

1 Adapted  from  Propaganda  Analysis,  Vols.  1 and  2 (Nov.,  1937),  the  Insti- 
tute of  Propaganda  Analysis,  New  York. 
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he  hopes  we  will  accept.  Most  of  us  accept  our  church,  govern- 
ment, and  schools.  If  the  propagandist  can  succeed  in  obtaining 
for  his  program  the  approval  of  the  church,  government,  or 
schools,  he  thereby  transfers  the  authority  and  respect  of  these 
groups  to  his  program.  For  example,  an  advertisement  carrying 
the  seal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  is  using  the  trans- 
fer device.  The  reader  of  the  advertisement  will  probably 
transfer  the  reputation  and  prestige  of  this  dependable  organi- 
zation to  the  advertised  product.  The  reader  who  sees  this  seal 
thinks  immediately  not  of  the  quality  of  the  product  but  of  the 
authority  and  reliability  of  the  association.  Quoting  a reputable 
magazine  as  having  reported  favorably  on  research  findings  in- 
volving use  of  your  product  is  a similar  device. 

Testimonial.  The  testimonial  device  is  a kind  of  false  authority 
intended  to  make  us  accept  anything  from  a certain  brand  of 
cigarette  to  a program  of  national  policy.  In  this  device  the 
propagandist  makes  use  of  testimonials  given  by  debutantes, 
outstanding  personalities  of  the  movie  and  sporting  world,  and 
high  governmental  officials.  We  are  not  supposed  to  wonder 
whether  being  a sports  star,  for  example,  qualifies  a person  as 
an  authority  on  breakfast  cereals.  The  propagandist  would 
merely  have  us  think,  “Who  am  I to  dispute  the  words  of  such 
an  outstanding  person?  If  the  product  is  good  enough  for  him, 
it’s  certainly  all  right  for  me.” 

Testimonials  are  sometimes  used  by  politicians  when  state- 
ments from  prominent  persons  might  be  helpful  in  winning 
approval  of  certain  policies  or  ideas.  Newspaper  reporters,  too, 
often  employ  this  technique  when  they  quote  high  governmental 
officials  or  use  such  expressions  as  “According  to  usually  reliable 
sources,”  “An  authoritative  source  declared,”  and  “An  official 
close  to  the  Premier  states.”  Information  obtained  from  such 
hidden  sources  should  not  be  accepted  as  the  full  truth  until 
the  real  sources  are  revealed.  More  often  than  not,  such  informa- 
tion is  mere  propaganda  and  is  not  necessarily  accurate  and 
unbiased. 

In  addition  to  having  people  accept  products  and  politics,  the 
testimonial  device  can  be  used  to  have  people  reject  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  issues.  Such  an  example  might  be  this  quo- 
tation, which  someone  used  during  a coal  miners’  dispute:  “We 
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believe  that  the  royalty  fee  assessed  to  each  ton  of  coal  mined 
will  bankrupt  the  coal  mines  and  cause  government  ownership.” 

Plain  folks.  The  plain-folks  device  is  sometimes  used  by  poli- 
ticians, labor  leaders,  businessmen,  and  others  to  win  our  con- 
fidence by  appearing  to  be  “plain  folks  among  the  neighbors,” 
just  like  the  rest  of  us.  A politician,  for  example,  in  election 
years  especially,  shows  his  devotion  to  little  children,  to  his 
home  and  family,  and  to  the  common,  homey  things  of  life.  He 
has  his  picture  taken  as  he  talks  with  a farmer  about  his  corn 
crop,  as  he  sits  on  the  front  porch  of  his  parents’  simple  frame 
house,  and  as  he  attends  services  at  the  old  village  church.  Such 
people  would  have  us  believe  that  they  are  wise  and  good  be- 
cause they  enjoy  the  same  things  that  we  do.  Businessmen,  too, 
use  this  technique  with  their  employees  by  calling  them  by  their 
first  names  and  by  inquiring  about  the  welfare  of  their  families. 

Card  stacking.  Card  stacking  is  a device  with  which  the  propa- 
gandist uses  the  arts  of  deception  to  win  approval  for  himself, 
his  group,  nation,  race,  policy,  practice,  belief,  or  ideal.  Here 
he  uses  misleading  words  which  are  vague  in  meaning  but  pleas- 
ant in  effect.  He  makes  half  truth  appear  as  whole  truth.  He  uses 
underemphasis  and  overemphasis  to  dodge  issues  and  evade  facts. 
When  he  wants  an  embarrasing  matter  forgotten,  he  creates  a 
smoke  screen  of  clamor  by  raising  a new  issue.  In  other  words, 
the  propagandist  stacks  the  cards  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
particular  principle  that  he  would  have  us  accept  or  reject. 

By  the  card-stacking  device,  a mediocre  candidate  for  a po- 
litical office  may  be  made  to  appear  as  an  intellectual  genius;  a 
piece  of  social  legislation  as  a Utopian  dream;  an  ordinary  soap 
powder  as  the  most  outstanding  on  the  market.  Collecting  statistics 
from  one  special  stratum  of  society  is  a card-stacking  device  which 
might  prove  our  standard  of  living  either  abnormally  high  or  ab- 
normally low. 

Band  wagon.  The  band  wagon  device  is  used  to  make  us  fol- 
low the  crowd.  The  idea  is  that  “everybody’s  doing  it,  so  should 
you.”  For  some  strange  reason,  human  beings  are  conformists; 
they  don’t  like  to  be  diflferent.  We  see  evidence  of  this  practice 
whenever  a new  clothing  style  is  designed.  Advertisers  use  it 
when  they  say,  “Nine  out  of  ten  men  use  this  brand.”  It  is  the 
“keeping-up-with-the-Joneses”  psychology. 
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Because  the  propagandist  wants  us  to  follow  the  crowd,  he 
directs  his  appeals  to  groups  held  together  by  common  ties  of 
nationality,  race,  religion,  environment,  sex,  and  vocation.  He 
uses  all  of  the  techniques  of  flattery  to  harness  fears  and  hatreds, 
prejudices  and  biases,  convictions  and  ideals  that  are  common 
to  the  group.  Emotion  is  the  force  with  which  the  propagandist 
“loads  the  band  wagon.” 

Resisting  the  temptation  to  jump  on  the  band  wagon  requires 
courage.  Being  a conformist  is  much  easier.  Think,  however, 
of  the  great  scientific  discoveries  that  would  never  have  been 
made  if  the  discoverers  had  been  willing  to  follow  the  crowd  in 
their  thinking.  Columbus  would  never  have  discovered  that  the 
world  is  round,  Copernicus  would  not  have  reasoned  that  the 
earth  moves  around  the  sun,  and  Pasteur  would  not  have  given 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  to  the  world. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 


A.  Clip  from  your  newspaper  an  example  of  each  of  the  seven 
propaganda  devices  in  actual  use.  Paste  each  one  on  a sheet  of 
paper  and  label  it.  Try  not  to  have  all  of  your  examples  from 
advertisements. 


class  discussion  . . . 


B.  Discuss  each  of  the  examples  obtained  for  the  preceding  assign- 
ment. How  effective  do  you  think  they  are? 


Class  discussion  . . . 

G.  Discuss  the  following  questions  in  class : 

1.  Which  departments  of  the  newspaper  do  you  believe  should 
be  relatively  free  from  propaganda?  Why? 

2.  In  what  departments  of  a newspaper  is  propaganda  most  easily 
found?  Make  a list  on  the  blackboard  of  these  departments  and  dis- 
puss  the  reasons  why  propaganda  is  easily  found  in  each  one. 
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3.  Do  radio  programs  and  movies  sometimes  use  propaganda?  If 
so,  how?  Discuss  the  techniques  that  are  used. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  attitudes  toward  propaganda  is  most 
in  keeping  with  our  democratic  ideals?  ^ 

a.  Propaganda  is  a menace  to  our  democracy  and  should  be 
abolished. 

b.  Propaganda  which  appeals  to  the  emotions  should  be  abolished. 

c.  Each  of  us  should  be  allowed  to  use  propaganda  to  win  sup- 
port for  ideas. 

d.  Propaganda  which  seeks  to  make  changes  in  our  Constitution 
should  be  abolished. 

Platitudes 

A platitude  is  a generalization  so  commonplace  that  unthinking 
individuals  may  accept  it  as  the  truth.  Several  such  platitudes  are 
“Opportunity  knocks  but  once,”  “It’s  the  American  way,” 
“Clothes  make  the  man,”  and  “Every  cloud  has  a silver  lining.” 
Of  course,  sometimes  these  platitudes  may  be  true,  or  at  least 
partially  true,  but  the  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  people 
frequently  accept  them  without  first  thinking  of  or  examining 
that  to  which  they  are  applied. 


Class  discussion  . . . 

Bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  sometimes  a danger  in  statements 
or  definitions  that  are  brief,  cryptic,  and  smooth-flowing,  discuss  the 
following  quotation:  “Educationalists  are  interested  in  how  we  think, 
propagandists  are  interested  only  in  what  we  think.” 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

Bring  to  class  a list  of  10  platitudes  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
Tell  the  class  in  what  ways  you  have  observed  the  use  of  these  plati- 
tudes. Then  have  the  class  participate  in  a discussion  on  the  reasons 
why  some  of  these  platitudes  capture  the  attention  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  people. 

1 This  question  is  taken  from  the  Ph.D.  thesis  of  Wayland  W.  Osborn,  “An 
Experiment  in  Teaching  Resistance  to  Propaganda,”  University  of  Iowa,  June, 
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False  analogy 

A person  who  knows  that  a conclusion  is  true  in  one  situation 
may  often  be  led  to  believe  that  the  same  conclusion  will  be  true 
in  a similar,  or  analagous,  situation.  This  type  of  reasoning,  the 
use  of  false  analogy,  is  often  applied  in  advertising.  Merely  be- 
cause one  product  that  a merchant  handles  is  excellent  is  no 
definite  indication  that  everything  he  sells  is  of  the  same  quality, 
even  though  all  of  the  products  may  be  made  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer. Just  because  you  did  not  like  the  one  historical  novel 
that  you  read  is  no  proof  that  you  will  not  like  Walter  Edmond’s 
Drums  along  the  Mohawk. 

How  can  you  know  when  an  analogy  is  likely  to  be  false?  You 
can  be  reasonably  certain  if  the  things  compared  differ  in  any 
important  respects  and  if  conditions  upon  which  the  compari- 
son was  based  have  changed. 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

Bring  to  class  five  written  examples  of  false  analogy.  They  may  be 
either  printed  or  original.  Be  prepared  to  relate  these  examples  to 
the  class  and  to  lead  the  class  in  a discussion  of  your  examples. 


Insufficient  and  irrelevant  data 

An  important  requisite  of  straight  thinking  is  to  base  decisions 
and  opinions  on  pertinent  and  complete  sets  of  facts.  Un- 
less we  do  this,  we  can  often  be  misled  into  accepting  in  adver- 
tising or  in  political  campaigns,  for  example,  arguments  that  are 
based  on  true  but  unrelated  statements.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Kelly 
has  lived  in  your  community  all  of  his  life,  that  he  is  a home 
owner,  a member  of  the  Canadian  Legion,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  school  board  are  all  admirable  qualifications,  but  do  they 
necessarily  qualify  Mr.  Kelly  for  city  auditor?  Before  you  vote 
for  Mr.  Kelly,  you  should  understand  the  duties  of  an  auditor. 
You  should  know  that  such  a position  demands  competence  in 
mathematics.  If,  for  example,  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  a successful 
auditor  in  a large  local  bank  for  many  years,  you  may  be  reason- 
ably sure  that  he  merits  your  vote  as  city  auditor.  This  one  fact 
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far  outweighs  in  importance  all  of  Mr,  Kelly’s  other  quali- 
fications for  the  position  of  auditor.  Thus  you  must  be  certain 
that  the  data  upon  which  you  base  your  decisions  and  opinions 
pertain  directly  to  your  problem.  If  they  don’t,  you  will  be  guilty 
of  fallacious  reasoning. 

Because  of  inadequate  sampling,  we  may  be  prejudiced  against 
certain  races  and  nationalities.  Just  because  we  have  had  an 
unfortunate  experience  with  a member  of  a particular  race  or 
nationality,  we  may  assume  that  all  of  the  members  of  that  race 
or  nationality  are  alike.  We  forget  that  when  our  sampling  is 
poor  we  cannot  judge  the  many  on  the  basis  of  the  few. 

Very  often  high  school  students  fail  to  gather  all  of  the  facts 
necessary  to  make  intelligent  decisions.  Having  only  part  of  the 
facts  is  more  dangerous  than  having  none,  because  with  none 
you  are  not  likely  to  arrive  at  any  decisions.  When  you  think 
that  you  have  sufficient  data,  however,  you  must  be  certain  to 
organize  your  facts,  to  compare  and  contrast  them,  and  to  evalu- 
ate the  several  possible  decisions.  Only  by  such  a process  can  you 
be  reasonably  certain  that  you  are  thinking  straight. 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 


A.  Bring  to  class  a newspaper  or  magazine  advertisement  that 
does  not  seem  to  present  all  of  the  facts.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
impression  that  you  have  as  a result  of  the  advertisement  and  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  impression  is  the  correct  one.  Discuss  the 
facts  that  you  would  need  to  know  before  you  purchased  the  article 
being  advertised. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Select  a newspaper  editorial  on  a controversial  issue  or  a per- 
sonal opinion  article  in  a magazine.  Be  prepared  to  tell  the  class 
what  conclusion  the  author  of  the  article  reached  and  whether  his 
conclusion  is  based  upon  a sufficient  number  of  relevant  facts.  Write 
out  the  conclusion  and  beneath  it  list  the  points  that  help  to  support 
it.  Be  sure  that  you  list  the  source  and  date  of  your  article. 
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False  assumption 


Very  closely  related  to  faulty  thinking  because  of  insufficient 
or  irrelevant  data  is  that  thinking  which  is  based  on  false  as- 
sumption. Assumptions  are  not  sound  opinions,  for  they  are 
usually  ideas  that  we  have  formed  without  closely  examining 
the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  based.  We  simply  assume  that 
certain  things  are  true.  Not  until  we  begin  to  gather  and  evalu- 
ate facts  do  we  realize  the  errors  in  our  thinking. 

For  example,  for  years  our  forefathers  believed  that  sleeping 
in  the  winter  in  a room  with  an  open  window  was  dangerous. 
They  just  assumed  that  the  cold  night  air  caused  colds.  Another 
assumption  that  has  been  proved  false  is  that  goldenrod  causes 
hay  fever.  Scientists  have  proved  that  ragweed,  which  blooms  at 
the  same  time  that  goldenrod  does,  actually  causes  hay  fever  for 
many  people.  Ragweed  has  light,  dry  powdery  pollen  that  can 
be  wafted  about  by  the  slightest  breeze,  whereas  goldenrod  has 
a heavy,  large-grained,  sticky  kind  of  pollen.  The  reason  that 
goldenrod  receives  the  blame  is  probably  due  to  its  conspicu- 
ously yellow  blossoms,  whereas  ragweed  produces  only  incon- 
spicuous dull  green  blooms. 


You  can  see  from  these  two  examples  that  assumptions,  to  be 
worth  anything  at  all,  should  be  based  upon  facts.  When  they 
are  based  upon  facts  and  correspond  with  them,  they  then  cease 
to  be  assumptions  and  they  become  sound,  valid  conclusions. 

Occasionally,  however,  an  accurate  conclusion  may  be  reached 
even  though  it  is  based  on  faulty  arguments.  An  example  would 
be  the  following: 

Mr.  Kelly  is  a fine  man. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  a candidate  for  city  auditor. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Kelly  will  make  a fine  auditor. 

You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Kelly  probably  would  make  an  excel- 
lent auditor,  but  not  because  he  is  a “fine  man.” 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Examine  the  arguments  that  follow  and  decide  which  of  them  are 
logical  and  which  are  illogical.  Write  several  sentences  for  each  in 
which  you  explain  the  reasoning  of  each  argument.  Discuss  these 
arguments  in  class. 

1.  “Prime  Minister  Campbell  should  be  re-elected  because  our 
debt  was  reduced  by  five  million  dollars  during  his  administration.” 

2.  “George  must  be  a Communist,  for  I saw  him  reading  com- 
munistic literature.” 

3.  “You  should  take  these  cold  pills.  They  helped  me  right  away.” 

4.  “I  always  buy  well-known  brands.  Who  ever  heard  of  that 
kind!” 

5.  “This  polish  is  the  latest  on  the  market.  Of  course,  it  is  good.” 

6.  “John  deserves  the  job.  He  worked  his  way  through  college.” 

7.  “You  should  fill  your  coalbins  early  in  the  summer  before 
prices  go  up.” 

8.  “You  should  not  paint  those  chairs  until  the  weather  clears.” 

9.  “Sarah  has  never  before  been  absent.  She  must  be  ill.” 

10.  “More  people  should  contribute  to  the  Cancer  Research  Fund, 
for  cancer  is  coming  to  be  known  as  America’s  deadliest  disease.” 

Superstition 

Even  though  most  of  us  say  that  we  are  not  superstitious,  we, 
nevertheless,  pay  some  attention  to  superstitious  beliefs.  If  we 
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can  avoid  walking  under  a ladder,  we  do  so.  If  we  find  a four- 
leaf  clover,  we  believe  that  we  may  have  good  luck.  Years  ago, 
before  universal  public  education  and  before  the  world  became 
as  literate  as  it  is  now,  superstition  governed  the  action  of  people. 
Crops  were  planted  when  the  moon  was  just  right,  and  ships 
were  loaded  only  after  the  captain  had  shaken  the  hand  of  the 
first  mate.  - f 

The  Latin  expression  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  “After  this, 
therefore  because  of  this,”  illustrates  a kind  of  slipshod  reason- 
ing that  characterizes  the  thinking  of  some  people  even  to  this 
day.  For  example,  a man  trips  over  an  electric  cord  and  breaks 
his  arm.  He  wonders,  “Why  should  this  happen  to  me?”  Then 
he  recalls  that  in  his  haste  this  morning  he  forgot  to  say  good-by 
C.  to  his  wife,  or  that  he^“got  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side,”  or 
that  “today  is  Wednesday,  my  unlucky  day.”  If  he  is  a firm  be- 
liever in  such  explanations,  naturally  he  will  think  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  cause  of  his  misfortune.  He  decides  that  he  must 
be  more  attentive  to  his  wife,  that  he  must  be  more  careful 
about  rising  in  the  morning,  or  that  he  must  “take  it  easy”  on 
Wednesdays  hereafter. 

Of  course,  you  know  how  ridiculous  such  reasoning  is,  for 
there  is  not  the  slightest  connection  between  the  causes  men- 
tioned and  the  accident. 

Ignorance  and  superstition  go  hand  in  hand.  Both  are  deter- 
rents to  straight  thinking.  Both  are  handicaps  to  modern,  scien- 
tific thought. 


Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Select  a student  to  write  on  the  blackboard  a list  of  superstitions 
suggested  by  other  members  of  the  class.  Try  to  explain  the  origin  of 
each  superstition.  Do  any  of  them  affect  your  behavior?  If  so,  in 
what  ways? 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Do  you  know  any  stories  of  superstitious  beliefs  that  have  been 
replaced  by  modern  science?  If  so,  tell  these  stories  to  the  class. 
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Wishful  thinking 

We  all  like  to  believe  what  we  know  will  be  to  our  advantage. 
In  fact,  we  even  find  it  easy  to  believe  a statement  that  either 
agrees  with  what  we  hope  will  be  true  or  coincides  with  a previ- 
ous happy  experience.  That  is  why  we  do  not  like  to  hear  bad 
news,  why  we  say,  “It  can’t  be  as  bad  as  all  that,”  or,  “Your  luck 
will  change  now.” 

Salesmen  often  appeal  to  our  tendency  toward  wishful  think- 
ing. They  compliment  us,  and  tell  us  how  handsome  we  are  in 
that  coat  or  how  becoming  we  look  in  that  hat.  Probably  you 
know  people  who  have  purchased  articles  of  clothing  which, 
later,  they  have  hardly  worn  because  they  realized  that  the  cloth- 
ing was  unbecoming.  These  people  had  been  victims  of  shrewd 
salesmen  who  appealed  to  their  vanity.  An  intelligent  purchaser 
will  perhaps  listen  to  the  salesman’s  arguments  but  will  decide 
for  himself  the  real  wisdom  of  the  purchase. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Cut  from  a newspaper  or  from  a magazine  or  write  on  paper  three 
arguments  that  illustrate  wishful  thinking.  Paste  your  clippings  on 
sheets  of  paper.  Write  explanations  in  which  you  try  to  determine 
why  each  argument  or  clipping  seems  to  be  effective  and  what  addi- 
tional facts  are  needed  to  represent  straight  thinking.  Be  prepared  to 
discuss  these  examples  in  class. 


Tricky  language  and  manner 

Some  of  the  worst  mistakes  in  straight  thinking  are  made  in 
language  and  in  the  manner  in  which  language  is  used.  (See 
the  paragraphs  on  language  on  pages  32  and  33.)  Besides  the 
need  for  an  extensive  vocabulary  and  a knowledge  of  the  con- 
notative  power  of  words,  you  should  know  that  many  words  can 
be  ambiguous.  That  is,  they  can  mean  one  thing  in  one  part  of 
a sentence  and  something  else  in  another  part.  The  word  cheap, 
for  example,  is  such  a word.  It  can  mean  “poor  in  quality”  or 
“low  in  price.”  To  say  that  you  bought  a coat  cheaply  implies 
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that  you  paid  a low  price  for  a coat  of  good  quality.  To  say  that 
you  bought  a cheap  coat,  however,  implies  that  you  purchased  a 
coat  of  low  quality  regardless  of  price. 

On  page  32  you  read  that  words  may  have  different  shades 
of  meaning  and  may  mean  different  things  to  various  people. 
Thus,  if  two  people  are  arguing  and  each  has  a different  under- 
standing of  a word  that  they  are  using,  you  can  readily  see  that 
they  will  never  reach  an  agreement.  Foreigners  learning  the 
English  language  often  have  difficulty  with  certain  words  because 
the  same  words  in  their  own  language  mean  something  entirely 
different. 

Criminal  lawyers  arguing  before  a jury  often  use  emotionally 
tinged  words  aimed  to  arouse  sympathy  or  anger  for  or  against 
the  person  on  trial.  In  the  hope  of  arousing  a friendly  attitude 
toward  his  client,  a clever  lawyer  will  use  such  phrases  as  “this 
poor  innocent  widow,”  “this  martyr  to  the  cause,”  or  “this  help- 
less cripple.”  If  the  jurors  are  easily  moved  and  are  not  discrimi- 
nating, they  may  be  influenced  by  such  talk,  particularly,  too, 
if  the  lawyer  has  a persuasive  and  engaging  manner.  Likewise, 
a shrewd  lawyer  may  create  a prejudice  against  an  accused  per- 
son by  shouting  to  the  jury  such  statements  as  “I  shall  prove  to 
you  that  this  low-down  reprobate,  this  enemy  of  mankind,  this 
menace  to  society,  is  the  one  guilty  of  murdering  the  lovely, 
golden-haired  Susan  Price.”  Here  again,  if  the  jurors  are  not 
careful,  they  will  find  themselves  hating  the  accused  and  judg- 
ing him  without  examining  any  real  evidence.  By  using  words 
like  “reprobate,”  “enemy  of  mankind,”  and  “menace  to  soci- 
ety,” the  lawyer  is  using  emotional  words  that  really  “beg  the 
question.”  ^ They  are  words  which  merely  say  what  the  lawyer 
hopes  that  he  is  going  to  prove. 

Politicians  often  engage  in  name  calling  with  emotionally  tinged 
words  aimed  to  prejudice  people  for  or  against  candidates  or 
causes.  Words  such  as  “demagogue,”  “Red,”  and  “dictator”  are 
at  present  in  disrepute,  and  “a  real  Canadian,”  “a  native  son,” 
and  “a  self-made  man”  are  in  reputable  standing.  (See  the 
paragraphs  on  name  calling  and  glittering  generalities  on  page  36.) 


1 “Begging  the  question”  is  a phrase  that  is  used  when  we  assume  without 
proof  that  something  which  we  wish  to  prove  is  already  proved. 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  a speech  (approximately  300  words)  in  which  you  aim 
to  convince  your  listeners  that  they  should  contribute  to  a campaign 
of  some  kind.  Try  to  use  as  many  examples  of  trickery  as  you  can 
without  making  your  technique  too  obvious.  Remember  that  a subtle, 
sly  approach  is  more  likely  to  captivate  an  audience  than  one  that 
is  easily  detected.  Underline  each  word  or  phrase  that  is  emotion- 
ally tinged. 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  You  may  like  to  present  the  talks  in  assignment  A to  the  class 
and  to  have  your  classmates  select  the  tricky  words  that  you  have 
used.  If  you  do  present  these  talks,  try  to  give  them  in  a way  that  is 
effective  and  realistic. 


Emotion 

Extreme  emotion  is  in  itself  a pitfall  of  clear  thinking.  When 
under  the  stress  of  such  emotions  as  love,  hate,  anger,  fear,  pity, 
or  grief,  we  should  not  make  major  decisions,  for  we  shall  prob- 
ably regret  them  later.  That  is  why  we  often  say  to  someone  who 
is  angry,  for  example,  “Count  to  10  before  you  speak.”  There  is 
no  magic  power  in  the  number  10,  but  by  that  time  the  person 
may  be  more  nearly  rational  and  he  will  not  say  something  for 
which  he  will  wish  to  apologize.  Similarly,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  other  emotions,  do  not  act  hastily.  Wait  until  you 
have  “cooled  off”  and  can  think  rationally.  The  extent  to  which 
a person  controls  his  emotions  is  always  a measure  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  maturity. 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

Select  a personal  experience  to  tell  the  class,  an  experience  in 
which  a strong  emotion  caused  you  to  act  against  your  better  judg- 
ment. Discuss  these  experiences  with  your  classmates. 
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Symbols 

Symbols,  like  language,  can  influence  our  thoughts  easily.  The 
flag,  for  example,  is  one  of  Canada’s  most  revered  emblems 
and  one  that  inspires  respect  and  patriotism  in  us.  A federal 
law  prohibits  the  use  of  the  flag  as  an  advertising  insignia.  We 
can  understand  why  it  would  be  in  demand  for  such  a purpose 
when  we  realize  that  many  purchasers  of  products  would  transfer 
the  prestige  of  the  flag  to  the  particular  product  using  the  flag 
as  a symbol.  The  religious  cross  is  another  insignia  to  which  great 
respect  and  devotion  are  given. 

Many  advertisers  seek  approval  of  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Good  Housekeeping  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Consumers’  League  in  order  to  use  the  insignia  of 
those  organizations  in  their  advertisements  and  thereby  influ- 
ence the  buyer  to  purchase  their  products. 

Symbols  must  be  well  known  to  be  completely  effective.  They 
are  a deterrent  to  clear  thinking,  because  they  tend  to  have 
people  accept  products  on  transferred  value  without  adequate 
thought.  Because  of  the  high  standards  of  most  organizations 
whose  insignia  advertisers  use,  there  probably  is  little  danger  that 
people  will  make  mistakes  in  their  purchases.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  understand  the  influence  of  such  insignia.  (See  the  para- 
graph on  the  transfer  device  on  page  36.) 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Bring  to  class  cut-out  examples  of  advertisements  using  sym- 
bols to  help  create  favorable  impressions  for  their  products.  Discuss 
the  effectiveness  of  these  symbols  and  the  reasons  for  using  them. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Can  you  give  other  uses  for  symbols  besides  advertising?  Dis- 
cuss these  uses  in  class. 

KNOWING  TWO  THOUGHT  PATTERNS 

Two  types  of  thought — inductive  reasoning  and  deductive  rea- 
soning— make  up  all  thinking. 
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Inductive  reasoning 

In  inductive  reasoning  we  reason  from  specific  cases  or  con- 
ditions to  a general  condition  or  law.  We  gather  many  facts, 
compare  and  contrast  these  facts,  try  experiments,  and  finally 
reach  a conclusion  or  generalization.  Tfie  inductive  method  is 
the  one  used  by  scientists.  Walter  Reed,  for  example,  was  able 
to  discover  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  by  reasoning  that  since  all 
persons  bitten  by  a certain  kind  of  mosquito  caught  the  disease 
and  other  persons,  not  bitten,  did  not  catch  it,  therefore  the 
mosquito  carried  the  disease.  Only  by  long  experimentation  and 
observation,  though,  was  Walter  Reed  able  to  prove  that  his 
hypothesis,  as  a generalization  is  called,  was  correct. 

Whenever  you  use  inductive  reasoning,  you  must  be  certain 
that  you  are  thorough  in  your  examination  of  all  evidence  and 
that  you  have  sufficient  data  on  the  basis  of  which  you  can  reach 
a true  conclusion.  At  all  times,  too,  you  must  remain  objective 
and  you  must  accept  what  the  facts  prove  to  be  true. 

Two  kinds  of  inductive  reasoning  are  possible:  by  analogy 
and  by  example.  In  reasoning  by  analogy,  a specific  instance  is 
selected  from  some  area  remote  or  different  from  the  one  under 
consideration  but  one  that  is  similar  enough  to  make  the  gen- 
eralization convincing.  If,  for  example,  you  cite  Abraham  Lin- 
coln’s famous  quotation  “A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand”  as  proof  that  a political  party  split  over  income  tax  pro- 
posals cannot  exist,  you  are  reasoning  inductively  by  analogy. 
A danger,  however,  lies  in  this  reasoning,  for,  to  be  logically 
acceptable,  the  analogous  situation  must  be  parallel.  The  situa- 
tion in  Abraham  Lincoln’s  time  may  not  be  a good  analogy  to 
the  present-day  difficulty  in  the  political  party,  and,  if  so,  the 
generalization  obviously  is  not  true.  Nevertheless,  such  a com- 
parison may  be  striking  enough  to  influence  the  thoughts  of 
many  even  though  it  is  illogical. 

In  reasoning  inductively  by  example,  you  cite  an  example 
that  is  parallel  to  your  problem  and  one  from  which  you  can 
obtain  a generalization  applicable  to  it.  If,  for  instance,  you 
argue  that  after  every  major  war  comes  an  economic  recession 
and  if  you  offer  as  proof  the  depressions  that  followed  the  Civil 
War  and  World  War  I,  you  are  reasoning  inductively  by  ex- 
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ample.  Here,  as  in  reasoning  by  analogy,  you  must  be  certain 
that  your  examples  are  truly  parallel.  Not  to  do  so  may  make 
you  guilty  of  false  assumption  and  loose  thinking. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

Prepare  an  oral  report  (approximately  three  minutes  in  length) 
in  which  you  use  inductive  reasoning  to  arrive  at  a conclusion.  Be 
sure  that  you  present  sufficient  data  to  make  your  conclusion  con- 
vincing. Use  analogies  or  examples  to  help  prove  your  generaliz- 
tion. 

Deductive  reasoning 

In  deductive  reasoning  we  reason  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular. In  other  words,  we  apply  a generalization  to  a specific 
case.  We  may  have  obtained  the  generalization  by  inductive 
reasoning,  or  it  may  be  some  universal  truth  that  everyone  accepts 
without  challenge. 

You  often  use  the  deductive  method  in  the  experiments  that 
you  conduct  in  your  science  classes.  For  example,  you  may  set 
about  to  prove  that  warm  water  is  lighter  than  cold  water  or  that 
light  waves  travel  faster  than  sound  waves. 

When  using  deductive  reasoning,  you  must  be  certain  that 
the  generalization  from  which  you  draw  your  conclusion  is  true, 
for  if  is  isn’t,  your  conclusion  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  following  example  of  deductive  reasoning: 

Children  like  to  play  baseball. 

Paul  is  a child. 

Therefore,  Paul  likes  to  play  baseball. 

Obviously  the  conclusion  that  Paul  likes  to  play  baseball  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  The  reason  that  this  conclusion  is  not  abso- 
lutely true  is  that  the  generalization  “Children  like  to  play  base- 
ball” from  which  the  conclusion  was  drawn  is  not  absolutely 
true.  Notice  now  how  the  following  example  of  deductive  rea- 
soning is  logical  and  true : 

Most  children  like  to  play  baseball. 

Paul  is  a child. 
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Therefore,  Paul,  in  all  probability,  likes  to  play  baseball. 

Can  you  think  of  some  other  examples  of  deductive  reasoning 
that  are  faulty  because  the  generalizations  on  which  the  conclu- 
sions are  based  have  errors? 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Apply  a fundamental  truth  that  you  have  learned  in  a science 
class  to  some  problem  of  everyday  life.  Select  one  of  the  principles 
listed  below  or  one  of  your  own,  and  prove  by  citing  evidence  that 
the  general  principle  is  an  established  fact.  Write  a 200-to-300-word 
account  of  your  application.  Each  of  the  five  suggestions  that  follow 
can  be  developed  into  a syllogism  like  the  one  given  as  an  example 
of  deductive  reasoning. 

1 . Clothing  made  of  light-colored  fabric  is  cooler  than  dark  clothing. 

2.  Sound  travels  about  1,090  feet  a second  in  air. 

3.  Wool  is  more  absorbent  than  cotton. 

4.  Foods  spoil  more  readily  in  warm  weather  than  in  cool  weather. 

5.  Contour  farming  helps  to  prevent  erosion. 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Is  “formal  proof”  in  geometry  another  type  of  deductive  reason- 
ing (from  the  general  to  the  particular)  ? Use  the  proposition  regard- 
ing the  equal  angles  in  an  isosceles  triangle  as  an  example. 

B.  How  critical  were  you  as  you  read  this  chapter?  In  the  section 
on  Superstition  the  authors  gave  one  example  that  might  also  be  just 
good  common  sense.  What  was  it? 
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Gkapter  3 


BUILDING 

PARAGRAPHS 


Long  ago  you  probably  learned  a definition  something  like 
this:  A paragraph  is  a group  of  related  sentences.  With  that  defi- 
nition in  mind,  you  wrote  a few  sentences  about  something  or 
other  and  called  the  result  a paragraph.  In  your  definition,  how- 
ever, the  word  related  should  have  been  heavily  emphasized. 
The  sentences,  moreover,  must  be  related  to  each  other  as  well 
as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  paragraph.  A skillful  writer  ac- 
tually builds  a paragraph.  He  does  not  write  one  thought  after 
another  in  whatever  order  such  thoughts  may  happen  to  come 
to  his  mind.  Before  he  writes  his  paragraph,  he  carefully  ex- 
amines the  ideas  which  he  plans  to  express.  After  he  has  dis- 
carded all  but  the  best  of  them,  he  plans  the  most  effective  pres- 
entation of  the  remaining  thoughts. 

Have  you  ever  watched  an  expert  decorator  who  is  trimming 
a display  window  in  a large  store?  The  management  wants  to 
sell,  let  us  say,  a number  of  men’s  suits.  Does  the  window  trim- 
mer cram  the  space  with  six  rows  of  models,  four  in  a row? 
Not  at  all.  The  resulting  display  would  be  unattractive  and  un- 
convincing. Instead,  he  is  likely  to  feature  three  or  four  suits. 
Into  the  window  display  he  carefully  arranges  the  three  or  four 
suits  in  such  a way  as  to  show  them  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
Naturally  he  selects  the  suits  which  are  the  most  attractive  in 
appearance  and  in  value.  The  result  of  his  careful  selection  and 
studied  arrangement  is  a window  display  which  holds  attention 
and  sells  suits. 

In  a like  manner,  the  writer  must  arrange  his  stock  of  ideas  in 
such  a way  as  to  hold  his  reader’s  attention  and  carry  along  his 
interest  until  the  reader  is  “sold”  on  the  idea  that  the  writer’s 
sentences  have  accurately  expressed  a definite  series  of  thoughts. 

Good  paragraph  writing  means  carefully  selecting  ideas,  in- 
telligently discarding  less  important  thoughts,  and  finally  arrang- 
ing the  material  for  logical  presentation. 
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WRITING  FROM  TOPIC  SENTENCES 


All  aid  to  good  paragraph  writing  is  the  topic  sentence,  a 
clear-cut  statement  which  labels  the  contents  of  the  paragraph 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  a poster  in  a store  window  might 
say,  “These  attractive,  well-constructed  chairs  are  just  what  your 
living  room  needs.”  A paragraph  may  open  with  its  topic  sen- 
tence, or  the  topic  sentence  may  close  the  paragraph.  Sometimes 
the  topic  sentence  comes  within  the  paragraph,  and  sometimes 
the  paragraph  contains  no  actual  statement  of  the  topic  sen- 
tence. Remember  that  the  topic  sentence  is  the  label  of  the  con- 
tents of  a paragraph.  It  is  not  a summary. 

The  topic  sentence  should  contain  at  least  one  word  which 
fits  into  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  the  paragraph.  That  clue 
word  may  be  a synonym  or  a restatement  of  part  of  the  title.  A 
paragraph  entitled  “I  Have  Arrived!”  might  open  with  this  topic 
sentence:  To  me,  having  a job  means  becoming  an  adult.  Like- 
wise, the  clue  word  in  the  topic  sentence  should  serve  as  the 
keynote  to  the  development  of  the  entire  paragraph.  In  the  pre- 
ceding example,  the  clue  words  are  becoming  an  adult.  Those 
words  help  explain  the  title  “I  Have  Arrived!”  and  they  serve 
as  the  framework  on  which  the  paragraph  will  be  built. 

A topic  sentence  serves  two  purposes.  One  is  that  it  helps  the 
writer  to  give  unity  to  all  the  material  that  he  includes  in  a 
paragraph.  He  achieves  unity  by  keeping  his  thoughts  on  the 
one  basic  idea  expressed  in  the  topic  sentence.  The  second  pur- 
pose is  that  the  topic  sentence  makes  clear  to  the  reader  the  or- 
ganization of  the  writer’s  ideas. 

Let  us  see  how  a paragraph  taken  from  a world  history  text- 
book develops  its  topic  sentence  and  how  'the  reader  can  easily 
grasp  the  essential  idea  because  of  its  clear  organization.  The 
topic  sentence  is  italicized. 

Nearly  all  Europe  lies  in  the  northern  half  of  the  North  Temperate 
Zone,  that  is,  within  those  latitudes  most  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a high  civilization.  Nowhere,  except  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle, 
does  excessive  cold  stunt  body  and  mind,  and  nowhere  does  enervating 
heat  sap  human  energies.  The  climate  is  moderated  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  drift,  which  reaches  the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia.  Climatic 
conditions  are  made  still  more  favorable  by  the  circumstance  that 
Europe  lies  open  to  the  west,  with  great  inlands  seas  penetrating 
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deeply  from  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the  higher  mountain  ranges  ex- 
tening  nearly  east  and  west.  The  westerly  winds,  warmed  in  passing 
over  the  Gulf  Stream  drift,  can  thus  spread  far  into  the  interior, 
bringing  with  them  an  abundant  rainfall,  except  in  such  regions 
as  southern  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  eastern  Russia.  Europe,  in 
consequence,  is  the  only  continent  without  extensive  deserts.^ 

— Hutton  Webster 

As  soon  as  you  finished  reading  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph, you  were  probably  aware  that  you  had  the  basic  thought, 
the  topic  sentence,  and  that  the  remaining  sentences  of  the  para- 
graph would  give  reasons  why  Europe  is  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a high  civilization.  Did  you  notice  how  the  author  unified 
the  paragraph  by  including  only  those  ideas  which  would  develop 
the  topic  sentence  and  by  excluding  those  which  would  detract 
from  the  essential  thought?  Did  you  also  notice  how  italicizing 
the  topic  sentence  helped  to  emhapsize  the  main  idea  for  the 
reader? 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Study  the  following  three  paragraphs,  taken  from  typical  textbooks. 
Find  and  copy  the  topic  sentence  in  each  paragraph.  Remember 
that,  although  the  topic  sentence  is  usually  at  the  beginning  of  a 
paragraph,  it  may  come  at  any  point.  If  the  topic  sentence  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed,  write  in  your  own  words  what  would  be  a 
topic  sentence. 

Study  the  paragraphs  to  see  whether  you  think  that  they  are  well 
unified.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  their  unity  in  class. 

1 

Everything  I see  or  hear  is  an  essay  in  bud.  The  world  is  every- 
where whispering  essays,  and  one  need  only  be  the  world’s  amaneu- 
ensis.  The  proverbial  expression  which  last  evening  the  clown  dropped 
as  he  trudged  homeward  to  supper,  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  on 
his  face,  expands  before  to  a dozen  pages.  The  coffin  of  the 
pauper,  which  today  I saw  carried  carelessly  along,  is  as  good  a 
subject  as  the  funeral  procession  of  an  emperor.  Craped  drum  and 
banner  add  nothing  to  death;  penury  and  disrespect  take  nothing 
away.  Incontinently  my  thought  moves  like  a slow-paced  hearse 
with  sable  nodding  plumes.  Two  rustic  lovers,  whispering  between 
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the  darkening  hedges,  is  as  potent  to  project  my  mind  into  the  tender 
passion  as  if  I had  seen  Romeo  touch  the  cheek  of  Juliet  in  the 
moonlight  garden.  Seeing  a curly-headed  child  asleep  in  the  sun- 
shine before  a cottage  door  is  sufficient  excuse  for  a discourse  on 
childhood;  quite  as  good  as  if  I had  seen  infant  Gain  asleep  in  the 
lap  of  Eve  with  Adam  looking  on,  A lark  cannot  rise  to  heaven 
without  raising  as  many  thoughts  as  there  are  notes  in  its  song. 
Dawn  cannot  pour  its  white  light  on  my  village  without  starting 
from  their  dim  lair  a hundred  reminiscences;  nor  can  sunset  bum 
above  yonder  trees  in  the  west  without  attracting  to  itself  the  melan- 
choly of  a lifetime.^ 


2 

The  balance  of  nature  is  disturbed  more  often  by  man  than  by 
all  other  agents,  or  factors,  combined.  Primitive  man  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  years  ago  probably  lived  much  like  the  other 
animals.  Hence,  he  did  not  then  disturb  the  balance  of  nature  much 
more,  if  indeed  any  more,  than  they  did.  But  when  he  developed 
sufficiently  to  become  a farmer — that  is,  when  he  first  began  to  raise 
plants  for  his  own  use  instead  of  searching  the  fields  and  forests  for 
them — ^he  upset  the  balance  of  nature.  He  not  only  made  available 
to  the  insect  and  plant  enemies  of  his  crops  an  increased  supply  of 
food,  but  he  also  concentrated  his  food  supply  in  one  place,  with  the 
result  that  the  insects  could  find  abundance  without  traveling  far  for 
it.  Similarly,  other  animals  were  attracted  by  his  crops  and  by  his 
domesticated  animals.  When  he  learned  to  store  food  during  winter, 
this  practice  likewise  invited  visits  from  animals  that  desired  the 
food.^ 

— Curtis,  Caldwell,  and  Sherman 


3 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  divides  into  four  phases.  In  the 
first  phase  the  raw  materials — iron  ore,  coke,  and  limestone — are 
assembled  at  a point  placed  conveniently  between  the  raw  materials 
and  a market.  In  the  second  phase  the  ore  is  smelted  in  a blast  fur- 

^ From  The  Art  of  the  Essay,  by  Alexander  Smith. 

2 From  Everyday  Biology,  by  F.  D.  Curtis,  O.  W.  Caldwell,  and  N.  H. 
Sherman,  by  permission  of  Ginn  and  Company,  publishers. 
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nace  with  coke  and  limestone  in  order  to  produce  pig  iron.  In  the 
third  phase  the  pig  iron  is  purified  and  converted  into  steel  ingots 
in  either  a Bessemer  or  an  open-hearth  converter.  Finally,  in  the 
fourth  phase  the  steel  ingots  are  rolled  into  rails  for  our  railroads, 
into  beams  or  rods  for  construction  purposes,  or  into  bars,  plates, 
and  other  forms  needed  in  our  manufacturing  industries.  The  first 
three  phases  are  concerned  with  the  basic  business  of  making  steel; 
the  fourth,  with  fashioning  steel  into  rails,  rods,  plates,  or  some  of 
the  other  forms  which  the  market  demands.^ 

— Colby  and  Foster 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  The  five  sentences  in  this  assignment  are  topic  sentences.  The 
list  that  follows  the  sentences  contain  titles.  You  are  to  match  each 
topic  sentence  with  the  most  appropriate  title.  If  the  third  title,  for 
instance,  matches  sentence  2,  you  will  write  that  title  opposite  the 
figure  2 on  your  own  sheet  of  paper. 

1.  Sleet  had  transformed  our  garden  into  a palace  of  glass. 

2.  We  started  across  the  desert  at  dusk,  arriving  at  its  northern 
boundary  just  as  the  sun’s  rays  appeared  over  the  rugged  peaks  of 
the  mountains. 

3.  The  speaker  maintained  that  Canada’s  vast,  undeveloped  re- 
sources assured  her  position  in  the  world  of  trade  for  centuries  to  come. 

4.  The  city’s  schools  will  reopen  for  the  year  on  the  day  after  Labor 

Day. 

5.  Friends  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  years  were  at  the  party. 

“The  Maple  Leaf  Forever” 

“Auld  Lang  Syne” 

“Winter  Wonderland” 

“School  Days” 

“All  Through  the  Night” 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Here  are  five  titles.  On  the  basis  of  each  title,  you  are  to  work 
out  a suitable  topic  sentence  for  its  paragraph.  Remember  that  the 

^ From  Economic  Geography,  by  Charles  C.  Colby  and  Alice  Foster,  by  per- 
mission of  Ginn  and  Company,  publishers. 
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topic  sentence  should,  in  word  or  thought,  be  like  the  idea  behind 
the  title. 


1 . “Home  on  the  Range” 

2.  “Joy  to  the  World” 

3.  “Old  MacDonald’s  Farm” 

4.  “Throw  Another  Log  on  the  Fire” 

5.  “Old  Folks  at  Home” 

LEARNING  WAYS  TO  DEVELOP  PARAGRAPHS 

As  you  write  a paragraph,  you  need  not  begin  with  a title. 
That  line,  in  fact,  is  often  the  final  step  of  your  writing.  First  of 
all,  you  need  a central  idea  for  your  paragraph  and  a topic  sen- 
tence which  will  serve  as  your  paragraph  label.  That  topic  sen- 
tence will  be  the  link  between  your  paragraph  and  its  title,  for 
the  topic  sentence  will  contain  at  least  one  clue  word  which 
will  be  developed  all  the  way  through  your  paragraph  and  then 
restated  in  word  or  in  thought  in  the  title. 

With  your  clue  word  in  mind,  you  have  several  possible  pat- 
terns by  which  you  may  develop  your  paragraph.  Let  us  see  what 
these  patterns  are. 

/ 

Listing  details  )/ 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  a paragraph  may  be  developed  is  by 
listing  details.  This  simply  means  that  you  put  down  one  after 
the  other  the  various  subjects  or  experiences  that  you  are  de- 
scribing. The  following  paragraph  is  an  example : 

FRESH  AS  A DAISY 

I don’t  believe  there’s  anything  new  that  can  equal  the  newness  of 
a brand-new  automobile.  Its  windows  sparkle.  Not  even  the  shadow 
of  a smudge  clouds  the  smooth  gloss  of  its  finish.  The  white-wall  tires 
are  like  freshly  fallen  snow  against  the  inky  black  of  the  treads. 
Chromium  body-bands,  door  handles,  radiator  grilles,  and  hubcaps 
dazzle  your  eyes.  Within  the  car,  the  upholstery  is  spotless.  The  instru- 
ment panel  sparkles  with  knobs  and  gadgets.  There’s  not  even  a foot- 
print on  the  floor  mats.  In  the  air,  there  is  that  unique  and  wholly 
delightful  odor  of  newness  that  seems  to  be  found  only  in  a fresh-from- 
the-showroom  automobile. 
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Notice  that  the  title  starts  off  the  paragraph  with  the  idea  of 
freshness.  This  thought  is  picked  up  by  the  topic  sentence, 
which  starts  the  paragraph  by  reiterating  new,  newness,  brand- 
new.  Throughout  the  paragraph,  that  clue  word  is  developed 
by  means  of  details,  which  are  described  with  some  sort  of  syno- 
nym for  new  or  fresh,  as  follows: 


a.  car  windows 

b.  paint 

c.  white-wall  tires 

d.  black  tire  treads 


e.  chromium  trim 

f.  upholstery 

g.  instrument  panel 

h.  floor  mats 

i.  new-car  odor 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

With  one  of  the  topic  sentences  that  follow,  write  a paragraph 
in  which  you  develop  the  topic  sentence  by  listing  details.  Before 
you  write,  list  all  of  the  points  that  you  can  that  pertain  to  the  topic 
sentence.  Then  arrange  the  points  in  the  proper  order.  Give  a title 
to  your  paragraph.  Be  sure  that  it  has  some  reference,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  topic  sentence. 

1 . Our  football  team  should  have  a good  season  next  year. 

2.  A small  college  gives  its  students  certain  important  advantages. 

3.  A child  benefits  from  having  the  responsibility  of  a pet. 

Featuring  contrasts  y 

Let  us  base  our  example  of  this  sort  of  paragraph  on  the  same 
automobile  described  in  the  paragraph  “Fresh  as  a Daisy.”  Now, 
however,  that  car  is  reaching  old  age. 

WHAT  A CHANGE! 

Uncle  Harry’s  car  today  doesn’t  look  much  like  that  handsome, 
brand-new  automobile  which  I remember  inspecting  in  the  show- 
room about  five  years  ago,  while  he  was  in  the  office  signing  the  pur- 
chase papers.  Its  swanky  styling  of  those  days  is  decidedly  out  of 
date  in  this  age  of  low-slung  streamliners.  A dislocated  headlight 
gives  the  poor  thing  a cockeyed  expression.  Its  gleaming,  dark-blue 
paint  of  former  days  is  now  a blackish  purple.  The  crumpled  fenders 
show  marks  of  unsuccessful  encounters  with  garage  walls  and  other 
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obstacles.  If  you  can  pull  open  the  sticking  door,  you’ll  see  that  the 
faded,  upholstery  bears  the  scars  of  milk  cans  and  picnic  baskets, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  children’s  muddy  feet.  The  instrument  panel 
is  gashed  by  a crack  which  leads  to  a hole  where  once  a clock  ticked 
cheerfully.  The  very  air  within  the  car  seems  stuffy;  like  everything 
else  about  the  old  sedan,  its  freshness  has  long  since  departed. 


The  paragraph  above  contrasts  the  present  appearance  of  an 
old  car  with  its  attractiveness  of  five  years  ago.  That  idea  is  de- 
veloped by  selecting  the  parts  of  the  car  which  seem  to  be  the 
most  out  of  date  and  worn: 


a.  old-style  lines 

b.  dark,  dull  paint 

c.  dislocated  headlight 

d.  crumpled  fenders 

i.  freshness 


e.  sticking  door 

f.  soiled  upholstery 

g.  cracked  instrument  panel 

h.  clock  gone 
has  disappeared 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Select  one  of  the  topic  sentences  that  follow  with  which  to  begin 
a paragraph  that  you  can  develop  according  to  the  plan  of  contrast- 
ing ideas.  First  list  your  points  and  then  rearrange  them  to  meet 
your  purpose.  Give  your  paragraph  an  appropriate  title  which  has 
some  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  topic  sentence. 

1.  Our  little  kitchenette  isn’t  much  like  Grandma’s  farm  kitchen. 

2.  Although and are  brothers,  their  dispositions 

are  very  different. 

3.  How  that  little  town  has  changed! 

Giving  reasons 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  of  developing  a paragraph  is 
according  to  that  pattern  which  supports  a statement  with  reasons. 
Such  as  paragraph  is  constructed  according  to  the  following  plan: 

1.  A clear  statement  expressed  by  your  topic  sentence. 

2.  A series  of  reasons  stated  by  means  of  details  or  by  contrasts 
or  comparisons. 

3.  The  most  convincing  reason  placed  last  of  all. 

4.  An  emphatic  summarizing  statement  which  swings  back  the 
thought  to  the  opening  sentence. 
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This  method  of  paragraph  development  will  remind  you  of 
the  demonstration  of  a geometry  theorem.  It  is  a logical,  step- 
by-step  proof  intended  to  be  so  convincing  as  to  prevent  denial. 
You  will  recognize  it  also  as  the  typical  sales  talk  that  goes  with 
the  demonstration  of  everything,  from  life  insurance  to  house- 
hold brushes.  Perhaps  you  will  also  recognize  it  as  your  own 
technique  which  you  carefully  work  out  to  win  over  your  family 
to  a plan  which  you  are  certain  would  otherwise  meet  with  their 
disapproval.  The  following  letter  is  an  example  of  paragraph 
development  according  to  the  pattern  of  giving  reasons: 


Dear  Mom, 

You  said  I might  go  to  camp  this  summer  if  I’d  promise  not  to  go 
out  in  a sailboat.  I did  promise,  but  now  that  I’m  here  I want  to 
tell  you  about  the  sailing  proposition  in  hopes  that  you’ll  substitute 
your  permission  for  my  promise.  Practically  every  camper  is  learn- 
ing to  sail.  I’m  not  making  that  statement  as  a reason  for  me  to  learn 
but  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  sailing  up  here  is  really  safe.  If  it 
were  dangerous,  there  wouldn’t  be  so  many  girls  out  in  boats.  The 
camp  gives  excellent  instruction  in  sailing,  and  campers  never  take 
out  the  boats  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  counsellors  who  are 
expert  sailors.  This  inland  lake  is  only  about  a mile  across,  which 
means  that  it  never  gets  really  rough.  You  mustn’t  look  out  on  the 
breakers  of  Lake  Superior  and  judge  our  little  lake  on  that  basis. 
Most  important  of  all.  Mom,  is  the  regulation  that  no  camper  is 
permitted  to  use  a sailboat  up  here  until  she  has  passed  a swimming 
test  which  involves  going  overboard  fully  dressed  and  swimming  to 
shore.  I passed  that  test  yesterday  with  no  trouble  at  all.  As  I say, 
there’s  no  danger  whatever  for  me  in  these  sturdy  sailboats.  I do 
hope  you’ll  see  it  my  way,  for  it  will  mean  a lot  to  me  to  have  the 
fun  and  experience  of  learning  to  sail  a boat. 


Lovingly, 

Barbara 


In  the  letter  above,  the  topic  sentence  is  implied  in  the  first 
two  sentences.  Barbara  wants  to  be  released  from  her  no-sailing 
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promise  because  she  finds  that  conditions  are  safe.  She  supports 
her  request  with  these  reasons: 

a.  Practically  everyone  sails;  it  can’t  be  dangerous. 

b.  There  is  expert  instruction. 

c.  There  is  careful  supervision. 

d.  Small  lake  conditions  are  unlike  those  of  Lake  Superior. 

e.  All  sailors  must  pass  a swimming  test. 

f.  Barbara  passed  that  test  easily. 

g.  Plea  for  permission  to  enjoy  fun  and  acquire  skill. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Select  your  own  subject,  frame  your  own  topic  sentence,  and 
write  a paragraph  according  to  the  plan  of  giving  reasons.  Before 
you  write,  list  and  rearrange  your  points. 

This  pararagraph  ought  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  paragraphs  for  you 
to  write,  since  the  pattern  is  the  plan  that  you  have  often  used  in 
attempting  to  win  over  your  family  to  your  own  viewpoint. 

Unless  your  paragraph  is  a letter,  give  it  a title  which  fits  the  para- 
graph and  has  some  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  topic  sen- 
tence. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Try  a similar  paragraph  with  a subject  which  really  means 
something  to  you.  Frame  your  topic  sentence  in  such  a way  that  it 
can  be  developed  by  means  of  reasons  and  restated  briefly  in  a title. 

Unless  your  paragraph  is  a letter,  give  it  a title  which  fits  the  para- 
graph and  has  some  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  topic  sen- 
tence. 

As  usual,  list  and  rearrange  your  points  before  you  start  to  write. 

Giving  examples 

A paragraph  developed  by  means  of  giving  examples  or  illus- 
trations of  a statement  is  particularly  effective  in  presenting  a 
subject  which  is  so  distasteful  to  the  reader  that  he  might  not 
continue  his  reading  of  the  material  if  it  were  presented  in  an 
obvious  fashion.  The  fact  that  the  topic  sentence  is  often  placed 
at  the  end  of  such  paragraphs  enables  the  writer  to  lead  the 
reader  to  a conclusion  which  the  latter  did  not  expect  to  make. 
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This  arrangement  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  surprise-ending 
type  of  paragraph,  since  the  writer  can  gradually  increase  the  in- 
terest right  to  the  final  point  of  climax.  If  the  situation  has  been 
logically  presented  through  interesting  examples,  the  conclusion 
will  not  be  denied.  That  conclusion  is  easily  accepted  as  the  sum 
total  of  a series  of  statements  which  have  been  accepted  as  they 
have  been  presented. 


THE  SOONER  THE  BETTER 

Sandy^  like  all  tiny  puppies,  was  a cute  little  thing.  It  was  laugh- 
able to  see  him  try  to  shake  around  a shoe  which  was  twice  his  size. 
And  how  he  struggled  to  claw  his  way  up  onto  chairs!  Who  could 
resist  setting  the  fluffy  yellow  pup  in  the  middle  of  the  big  daven- 
port. Certainly  not  my  family.  Whenever  the  door  bell  rang,  his 
funny  little  bark  brought  a laugh  from  everyone,  as  this  pint-size 
collie  pup  tried  to  protect  his  home  from  all  comers.  A year  later, 
however,  all  those  habits  have  made  the  dog  a nuisance.  He  is  now 
a big,  destructive  animal  who  settles  his  muddy  body  on  chairs  and 
beds.  His  constant  barking  annoys  everyone.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
discipline  a little  puppy,  but  the  job  must  begin  early  if  he  is  to 
grow  into  a well-trained,  law-abiding  member  of  his  household. 

Notice  that  the  preceding  paragraph  begins  with  a little  nar- 
rative. As  the  story  progresses,  the  reader  is  led  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion  even  before  he  reaches  the  writer’s  summary.  He  is 
likely  to  be  thinking,  “They’re  going  to  have  trouble  with  that 
pup  when  he  gets  older.  It  won’t  be  so  funny  when  their  big 
collie  comes  indoors  from  the  rain  and  hops  on  the  davenport!” 
The  author’s  final  statement  is  right  in  line  with  the  reader’s 
own  opinion.  The  paragraph  has  been  convincing. 


Assignment 


iHand  in  . . . 

A.  Develop  a paragraph  according  to  the  pattern  of  giving  ex- 
amples, instance,  or  illustrations  of  the  statement  which  you  would 
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have  your  reader  accept.  Select  your  own  subject  or  use  one  of  the 
following  topic  sentences: 

1.  It  is  always  a good  idea  to  allow  extra  time,  in  case  the  un- 
expected happens. 

2.  Brutus  betrayed  his  friend  Caesar  with  good  intentions  but 
with  faulty  reasoning. 

Use  your  topic  sentence  to  start  your  paragraph,  or  put  it  at  the 
end  to  clinch  the  argument  if  you  prefer.  Give  your  work  a title 
which  fits  the  paragraph  and  has  some  reference,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  the  topic  sentence. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Try  your  hand  at  a similar  paragraph  developed  according 
to  the  pattern  of  using  examples  which  illustrate  the  thought  be- 
hind the  topic  sentence.  Here  are  some  suggestions,  but  you  may 
follow  your  own  ideas  if  you  prefer: 

1.  Advertising  really  does  pay. 

2.  It’s  often  the  last  ounce  of  effort  that  tips  the  scales  away 
from  defeat  and  toward  a glorious  victory. 

3.  My  aunt  is  a great  animal  lover. 

Try  to  work  out  a good  topic  sentence  which  you  can  use  as  the 
conclusion  of  your  paragraph  if  you  think  that  such  a plan  is 
appropriate  to  your  material.  Develop  your  paragraph  by  means  of 
giving  examples,  instances,  or  illustrations  of  the  statement  which 
you  would  have  your  reader  accept.  Give  your  work  a title  which 
fits  the  paragraph  and  has  some  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
topic  sentence. 

Using  restatement 

You  have  seen  that  a paragraph  may  be  developed  according 
to  any  one  of  several  patterns,  as  follows: 

1.  By  giving  details,  a plan  especially  effective  for  describing 
a person  or  a thing. 

2.  By  using  contrasts,  a pattern  which  is  a variation  of  the  de- 
tail plan,  which  is  well  adapted  to  a before-and-after  description 
as  well  as  to  a comparison  of  one  person  or  thing  with  another. 

3.  By  giving  reasons,  a scheme  which  involves  the  logical  de- 
velopment of  a statement  which  may  be  open  to  question  into 
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a conclusion  which  is  accepted.  This  goal  is  achieved  by  means 
of  supporting  statements  which  eventually  convince  that  the  original 
statement  was  correct. 

4.  By  giving  examples,  a plan  quite  similar  to  the  one  just 
explained  in  number  3 above.  In  this  case,  however,  the  ex- 
amples, instances,  or  illustrations  seem  to  speak  for  themselves 
and  bring  the  reader  to  the  desired  conclusion  through  instances 
which  are  facts,  rather  than  the  opinions  of  the  writer. 

There  is  one  more  important  pattern  of  paragraph  develop- 
ment to  be  explained — that  of  restatement. 

Developing  a paragraph  according  to  the  pattern  of  restate- 
ment involves: 

1.  A beginning  statement  of  an  opinion,  expressed  in  a topic 
sentence. 

2.  Several  repetitions  of  that  thought,  each  time  given  in  dif- 
ferent words. 

3.  Usually,  a conclusion  which  swings  the  reader’s  thought  back 
to  the  original  statement  which  he  is  now  prepared  to  accept 
with  understanding. 

This  pattern  is  well  adapted  to  political  material,  for  the 
writer  wears  down  resistance  by  repetition,  at  the  same  time  making 
clearer  his  first  statement.  It  is  also  suitable  for  making  clear 
an  idea  or  a definition.  It  may  be  used,  too,  in  the  emphatic 
statement  of  a personal  feeling  in  material  like  this: 

NO  THANKSl 

I don’t  like  cereals.  Those  Crunchy-Nuts  of  advertised  fame  are 
only  so  much  sawdust  in  my  mouth — wet  or  dry,  according  to 
whether  or  not  cream  is  wasted  on  them.  As  far  as  I am  concerned, 
Crispie  Wispies  are  wood  shavings  when  they’re  served  dry;  damp- 
ened with  cream,  they  become  scraps  of  soggy  paper.  As  for  the  hot 
cereals,  I’d  just  as  soon  eat  a bowlful  of  library  paste  as  to  gulp  down 
a slippery  serving  of  that  sticky  stuff.  If  I am  to  believe  the  radio 
blurbs,  I’ll  never  make  one  of  the  all-star  teams  or  be  a World’s 
Series  pitcher,  for  I simply  won’t  eat  cereals. 

That  paragraph  contains  constant  repetitions  of  the  statement 
made  in  regard  to  the  writer’s  dislike  of  cereals.  The  author 
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hammered  away  at  just  one  thought;  and  when  that  one  idea 
had  been  restated  several  times,  there  was  little  room  for  argu- 
ment. Such  a paragraph  reminds  a person  of  the  title  of  that 
well-known  ballad  “No,  No,  a Thousands  Times  No!” 

As  you  write  paragraphs,  you  will  probably  make  use  of  sev- 
eral patterns  of  development  at  once.  If  your  subject  matter  calls 
for  it,  you  will  give  details,  make  use  of  contrasts,  cite  reasons, 
support  your  statement  with  examples,  and  then  restate  your 
thought  in  various  ways. 

The  important  point  to  remember  in  paragraph  writing  is  to 
keep  your  racing  thoughts  on  the  track  and  under  control.  Do 
not  let  them  break  away  and  run  wild.  Have  you  ever  heard  a 
person  talk  like  this? 

I saw  Mary  Roberts  today,  and  she  told  me  to  tell  you  something 
that  will  certainly  surprise  you.  She’s  just  back  from  six  months  in 
the  South,  you  know.  Imagine  wearing  a summer  dress  to  a Christmas 
dinner  party,  as  she  did!  Though  I don’t  know  what  I could  do  in 
a case  like  that,  for  I simply  haven’t  a decent  summer  dress  to  my 
name.  My  laundress  has  ruined  every  one  of  them,  and  now  I’ve  got 
to  buy  more.  Did  you  ever  see  such  expensive  dresses  as  they’re  show- 
ing this  season?  I said  to  my  husband  last  night,  I said,  “Elmer, 
what’s  the  world  coming  to,  with  prices  going  up  this  way?”  But 
he  didn’t  answer  me.  He’s  so  tired  every  day  lately  when  he  gets 
home  from  the  office,  I think  it’s  the  hot  weather.  Really,  though, 
they  say  it’s  not  the  heat — it’s  the  humidity.  But  anyway,  about 
these  high  prices  . , . 

And  on  she  goes,  each  sentence  taking  her  further  from  Mary 
Roberts  and  the  message  that  will — or  might — surprise  you.  The 
moral,  of  course,  is  this:  Each  sentence  in  your  paragraph  must 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  thought  behind  your  paragraph.  A 
paragraph  is  something  more  than  a string  of  sentences  linked 
together  like  sausages. 


Assignment 

Hond  in  . . . 

A.  Test  your  ability  to  develop  a paragraph  according  to  the 
pattern  of  restating  your  original  thought.  By  using  one  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  topic  sentences,  start  a paragraph  which  you  will  develop 
according  to  the  plan  of  restatement: 

1.  Good  health  is  a person’s  greatest  blessing. 

2.  A true  patriot  is  loyal  to  the  leaders  of  his  nation. 

3.  Everyone  needs  a hobby.  (You  may  take  the  negative  view- 
point if  you  wish.) 

Give  your  work  a title  which  fits  the  paragraph  and  has  some 
reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  topic  sentence. 


class  activity  . . . 

B.  Now  that  you  have  studied  and  written  a number  of  different 
kinds  of  paragraph,  examine  textbooks  and  current  literature  for 
an  example  of  each  type.  Copy  or  paste  each  on  a separate  sheet 
of  paper  near  the  top  of  the  page.  Indicate  the  type  of  paragraph 
development  used  and  the  source  of  each  paragraph.  Save  this 
assignment  for  further  use  in  paragraph  analysis. 


KNOWING  HOW  TO  ACHIEVE  COHERENCE 

Three  great  principles  which  pertain  to  all  types  of  writing, 
including  the  paragraph,  are  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 
You  achieve  unity,  or  oneness,  in  a paragraph  by  having  all 
sentences  related  to  the  topic  sentence.  Emphasis  is  obtained 
by  placing  the  most  important  point  near  the  beginning  and 
near  the  end  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  have  all  ideas  within  a para- 
graph relate  to  the  topic  sentence.  They  must  also  relate  to 
each  other.  If  they  do,  you  can  say  that  your  paragraph  has  co- 
herence— that  the  reader  goes  smoothly  from  one  sentence  to 
the  next,  that  the  sequence  of  ideas  is  a natural  one. 

How  can  coherence  be  achieved?  Experienced  writers  have  a 
natural  continuity  among  their  sentences,  so  that  the  sentences 
seem  to  lead  smoothly  into  each  other  by  a natural  link  in 
thought.  Beginners  should  learn  to  use  more  formal  devices 
known  as  transitions.  These  are  guide  words  or  word  bridges  which 
lead  the  reader  smoothly  from  one  sentence  to  another. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  more  useful  transitional  words  and 
phrases : 
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To  show  time:  then,  meanwhile,  shortly,  thereafter,  later,  soon, 
now,  afterward,  formerly,  all  this  time,  at  last,  previously 

To  cite  examples:  thus,  for  example,  for  instance,  a case  in 
point,  as  an  illustration,  to  illustrate 

To  show  change  of  viewpoint:  of  course,  in  addition,  also, 
seriously,  in  general,  nevertheless,  in  another  way,  but,  however, 
in  a lighter  vein 

To  indicate  emphasis:  moreover,  indeed,  especially,  similarly, 
in  addition  to,  in  particular,  furthermore 

To  show  a natural  continuity:  personal  pronouns;  demonstra- 
tive pronouns,  such  as  this,  that,  these,  those;  repeated  nouns 

How  to  connect  paragraphs 

As  you  advance  in  your  composition  work,  you  will  write  not 
only  single  paragraphs,  but  you  will  also  write  themes  consist- 
ing of  a series  of  paragraphs.  You  will  need  to  lead  the  reader 
smoothly  from  one  paragraph  to  the  next  by  means  of  the  same 
transitional  techniques  that  you  use  within  a single  paragraph. 
These  devices  will  help  to  make  clear  the  continuity  of  thought 
from  one  paragraph  to  the  next  and  thus  tie  together  the  entire 
article. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  With  one  of  the  topic  sentences  that  follow,  plan  and  develop 
a paragraph.  You  may  use  any  method  of  development  that  seems 
suitable.  Keep  to  your  topic  in  order  to  achieve  unity.  Gain  em- 
phasis by  placing  your  most  important  points  either  at  the  be- 
ginning or  at  the  end.  Use  as  many  transitional  devices  as  seem 
necessary.  Underline  each  word  or  phrase  that  helps  to  develop  the 
continuity  among  the  sentences  of  the  paragraph. 

1.  The  boys  played  a fast  and  brilliant  game. 

2.  I sat  down  to  a delicious  breakfast  this  morning. 

3.  He  was  a “chip  off  the  old  block.” 

4.  Encouragement  is  more  effective  than  criticism. 

5.  The  shaggy  little  mongrel  was  entirely  unlike  the  other  dogs. 

6.  Many  humorous  incidents  occur  in  my  classes. 
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7.  Several  scenes  from  (name  of  a play  or  book)  I shall  never 
forget. 

8.  A few  remarks  often  reveal  a person’s  true  character. 

9.  Haste  often  makes  waste. 

10.  I should  like  to  live  on  a farm  (or  in  a city). 


Hand  In  . . . 

B.  Now  that  you  have  concluded  the  study  of  “Building  a Para- 
graph/’ bring  all  of  your  knowledge  of  paragraphs  together  to  analyze 
the  paragraphs  that  you  selected  for  the  assignment  on  page  68, 
In  your  analysis,  use  the  questions  that  follow.  Write  the  answer  to 
each  question  for  each  paragraph  that  you  have  chosen.  Be  sure  that 
you  work  each  question  into  your  answers.  Here  is  an  example  for 
the  first  two  questions; 

The  length  of  the  paragraph  is  words.  The 

paragraph  is  developed  fully  because  the  topic  sen- 
tence is  given  complete  development, 

1.  What  is  the  length  of  each  paragraph? 

2.  Does  the  paragraph  seem  to  be  developed  fully? 

3.  What  is  the  topic  sentence?  Compose  one  if  it  is  implied. 

4.  What  method  or  methods  of  development  are  used? 

5.  What  transitional  devices  are  used  to  show  the  relationship  be- 
tween sentences? 

6.  Is  there  a transitional  device  which  shows  the  relationship  of 
the  paragraph  to  the  preceding  paragraph? 

7.  Does  the  paragraph  have  unity?  Emphasis?  How  are  these  two 
principles  achieved? 

8.  Is  the  paragraph  interesting? 


Class  discussion  . . . 

Evaluate  the  following  student’s 
Topic  Sentence,  Unity,  Coherence 

1.  Topic  Sentence; 

brief 

concrete 

good  key  word 

first,  last,  implied 


summary,  written  after  studying 
and  Emphasis; 

2.  Unity; 

def.  . . . “oneness” 

good  topic  sentence 

synonyms  for  key  word 

delete  appropriately 

summarizing  sentence 
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3,  Coherence; 


unity  necessary 

logical  sequence 

transitional  words, 

phrases 

smoothness,  fluency 


4.  Emphasis; 

intentional  repetition 

^balanced,  parallel  construction 

climax — sentences,  paragraph 

position,  first  and  last 

proportionate  space  allowance 
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apter  j, 


IMPROVING 
YOUR  READING 


The  ability  to  read  intelligently  and  efficiently  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  skills  that  you  can  develop.  Through  reading  you 
will  become  more  aware  of  life  around  you,  acquire  interesting 
ideas  to  think  and  talk  about,  and  enjoy  your  leisure  time.  By 
skillful  reading  you  will  become  a more  successful  pupil  in  your 
classwork  and  you  will  have  more  time  for  extra  activities.  You 
can  even  prepare  yourself  for  a better  job  or  become  a more 
efficient  worker  in  the  job  that  you  have.  The  knowledge  of 
the  world  can  be  yours  by  reading.  No  skill  that  you  can  develop 
will  give  you  more  hours  of  pleasure  or  pay  you  greater  dividends 
than  the  habit  of  skillful  reading. 


LEARNING  HOW  TO  READ  FASTER 

The  ability  to  read  rapidly  and  well  is  a desirable  one  from 
the  pupil’s  viewpoint  for  three  main  reasons.  One  reason  is 
that  many  pupils  fail  to  pass  their  work  because  they  cannot 
keep  up  with  their  assignments.  Another  reason  is  that  many 
other  pupils  have  lower  grades  than  they  would  otherwise  receive 
if  they  read  more  rapidly.  The  third  reason  is  that  rapid  reading 
requires  attention  and  concentration,  whereas  slow  reading  per- 
mits the  mind  to  wander.  Only  through  reading  with  attention 
will  concentration  take  place. 

Reading  rapidly  is  valuable  to  adults  as  well  as  to  high  school 
pupils.  If  people  are  slow  readers,  they  cannot  keep  up  with  all 
that  is  being  written  in  present-day  books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. To  read  even  a few  interesting  articles  requires  that  a 
person  be  a rapid  reader. 

You  will  want  to  see  what  your  reading  rate  is  now.  If  you 
can  remember  how  many  words  you  read  per  minute  last  year, 
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you  will  be  able  to  make  a comparison  of  your  reading  ability 
then  and  your  present  reading  rate. 

Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

At  your  normal  rate  for  reading,  read  the  article  that  follows.  As 
you  read,  your  teacher  will  time  the  class.  Be  sure  that  you  are  in  a 
comfortable  position,  with  adequate  light  falling  on  your  book. 
When  the  teacher  says,  ‘‘Begin,”  start  reading.  The  first  reader  to 
finish  should  raise  his  hand.  The  teacher  will  then  write  on  the 
black  board  the  number  of  minutes  and  quarter-minutes  required  to 
read  the  article.  After  that  she  will  write  the  time  every  fifteen  sec- 
onds: 10}i,  10%,  11,  etc. 

As  you  finish,  you  will  look  up  at  the  blackboard  and  note  the 
time  that  you  required  to  read  the  article.  Then  divide  the  number  of 
words  by  the  number  of  minutes.  The  answer  will  be  your  reading  rate. 

THE  ABC'S  OF  CROP  DUSTING 

Airplanes  were  first  used  for  crop  dusting  in  1921,  when  an  in- 
festation of  caterpillars  attacking  catalpa  trees  was  successfully  de- 
stroyed in  Ohio.  Since  then,  crop  dusting  and  spraying  have  become 
an  essential  part  of  agriculture.  At  least  225  commercial  airplane 
dusting  and  spraying  companies,  using  perhaps  2,000  airplanes,  are 
operating  in  the  United  States.  The  industry  is  still  growing  rapidly. 

Plane  dusting  and  spraying  now  extends  far  beyond  the  original 
purpose  of  insect  control.  Airplanes  are  used  for  plant  pollinization, 
seeding,  crop  defoliation,  “stop  drop”  spraying  on  ripe  fruit  to 
lengthen  the  picking  time,  fertilizer  spreading,  and  weed  control. 
At  least  18  other  agricultural  uses  of  airplanes  could  be  added  to 
this  list,  but  these  are  the  main  jobs  in  dusting  and  spraying. 

Poisons  to  control  insects  are  often  applied  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  by  airplanes  than  by  any  other  means.  Airplanes  have 
special  advantages  in  forest  areas,  in  isolated  or  rough  areas,  when 
the  ground  is  too  wet  for  surface  vehicles,  and  when  speed  is  required. 

The  development  of  DDT  to  control  insects,  and  2,4-D  weed 
killer,  together  with  a whole  array  of  new  experimental  chemicals, 
has  vastly  expanded  the  field  of  aerial  dusting  and  spraying. 

But  there  are  risks  in  this  rapidly  expanding  business.  There  are 
risks  in  flying,  which  is  always  low;  risks  in  organizing  dusting  and 
spraying  companies;  and  risks  in  handling  the  new  and  still  ex- 
perimental chemicals. 
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The  use  of  weed  killer,  for  example,  is  promising — and  danger- 
ous— because  2,4-D  will  kill  valuable  crops  as  well  as  weeds.  In 
Canada  where  500,000  acres  of  wheat  were  treated  in  1947,  an 
estimated  1,500,000  additional  bushels  of  wheat  were  produced  on 
these  acres.  Canada  looks  to  the  day  when  25,000,000  acres  of  wheat 
will  be  treated  and  50  to  100  million  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  saved. 
Iowa  com  could  be  increased  an  estimated  15  per  cent.  In  Okla- 
homa, an  improvement  of  20  to  25  per  cent  in  grass  pastures  is 
possible  with  proper  treatment.  Rice  farming  in  California  has  had 
increased  yields  of  30  to  40  per  cent. 

That  is  all  to  the  good,  but — 2,4-D  dust  dropped  to  kill  weeds  in 
the  South  has  drifted  miles  to  cause  great  damage  to  cotton  plants. 
The  chemical  doesn’t  hurt  grasses  but  is  sure  death  to  broad-leafed 
plants  such  as  vegetables.  The  CAA  already  prohibits  the  use  of 
2,4-D  dust.  When  used  it  must  now  be  sprayed. 

Dangers  can  also  be  created  with  the  use  of  DDT  for  insect  con- 
trol. Small  birds,  quail,  and  small  animals  can  be  killed  by  it.  So 
can  fish.  Cattle  eating  grass  sprayed  with  DDT  may  have  contami- 
nated milk. 

New  variations  of  dusting  and  spraying  are  appearing  all  the 
time.  With  the  introduction  of  mechanical  cotton  pickers,  airplanes 
are  being  used  to  spray  fields  with  a dust  that  defoliates  the  plant. 
The  leaves  fall  off  and  the  cotton  pickers  strip  the  cotton  easily. 
The  opposite  kind  of  treatment  is  used  in  orchards,  where  airplanes 
are  spraying  an  experimental  “stop  drop”  liquid  that  makes  fruit 
cling  to  the  tree  longer  so  that  it  can  be  hand-picked. 

Helicopters  are  being  used  experimentally  to  stir  the  air  and  re- 
move excess  moisture  and  dry  some  fruits — especially  cherries — ^just 
before  picking.  The  helicopter  produces  a large  downward-blowing 
draft  which  fans  the  heavy  dew  and  rain  off  the  fruit  as  the  craft 
flies  low  over  the  trees. 

It  is  a business  of  great  potentialities.  Huge  forests  are  being 
sprayed  in  pest  control.  Woodlands  in  Pennsylvania,  eastern  New 
York,  and  New  England  are  being  successfully  protected  against  the 
gypsy  moth.  Forestry  experts  believe  that  the  infestation  can  be 
brought  under  complete  control  within  a few  years.  The  cost?  Sixty- 
eight  cents  per  acre,  excluding  materials.  The  tussock  moth,  which 
has  been  killing  western  Douglas  firs,  is  being  similarly  attacked. 
Virtually  all  crops  that  are  raised  in  any  volume  can  be  sprayed 
from  the  air. 

Wheat  and  similar  grain  crops,  rice,  and  range  grasses  are  now 
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sown  experimentally  from  the  air.  Yet  the  work  requires  advanced 
study.  For  example,  range  seeding  from  the  air  can  be  a complete 
waste  of  money  if  certain  weeds  and  bushes  are  not  first  removed 
from  the  area.  This  involves  ground  work — perhaps  mowing,  per- 
haps the  careful  use  of  fire. 

The  airplane  is  best  for  seeding  range  lands  that  are  inaccessible 
on  foot.  Planting  of  forest  acres  is  still  experimental,  and  tests  in 
the  heavily  burned-over  areas  of  New  England  may  determine 
whether  it  is  practicable.  Ordinarily,  pine  seeds  dropped  from  the 
air  are  eaten  by  birds  or  rodents.  But  in  the  1947  fires  of  Maine 
most  of  the  animal  life  was  destroyed.  The  seeds  dropped  there 
probably  will  be  safe.  The  most  favorable  time  for  such  seeding 
after  a fire  is  usually  when  the  layer  of  ashes  is  soft  and  yielding  to 
the  dropping  seed. 

Test  areas  have  been  covered  with  good  stands  of  grass  within  two 
growing  seasons  after  fires.  On  one  sowing  job  in  California’s  back 
country,  an  airplane  sowed  10,000  acres  in  one  week.  A ground  crew 
of  25  men  required  a month  to  sow  3,000  acres  in  the  same  “burn”. 

Small  experiments  have  proved  that  fertilizer  dusted  on  existing 
stands  of  range  grass  and  hay  has  improved  crops.  So  far,  no  ferti- 
lizer has  been  developed  which  will  starve  a weed  and  feed  a grass, 
but  that  is  a next  possible  step,  because  successful  fertilizing  from 
the  air  will  depend  upon  some  sort  of  land  preparation  that  destroys 
weeds. 

Highly  successful  results  have  been  obtained  in  controlling  grass- 
hoppers and  Mormon  crickets.  These  pests  have  been  stopped  in 
their  destructive  marches  across  country  by  the  dropping  of  poisoned 
bait.  Once  the  pests  get  out  of  control,  the  airplane  is  by  far  the 
fastest  and  best  means  of  combating  them. 

The  CAA  warns  that  aerial  dusting  and  spraying  is,  however,  not 
a one-man  job.  The  lone  pilot  cannot  do  it  by  himself.  He  needs  to 
know  the  operation  of  the  plane  and  its  maintenance,  that  is  true. 
But  he  needs,  in  addition,  the  proper  scattering  apparatus,  and  the 
services  of  chemists,  entomologists,  and  plant  pathologists,  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  and  cures  of  the  difficulty.  Botanists  and  plant  pa- 
thologists will  know  the  formulas  which  will  be  most  effective  in 
individual  cases.  The  farmer  who  hires  the  crop-dusting  outfit  must 
be  completely  informed  of  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the 
planes  and  methods.  All  this  is  necessary  if  agricultural  flying  is  to 
continue  its  strong  growth.^ 


1 From  Flying  magazine,  May,  1949. 
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class  activity  . . . 

Now  that  you  have  finished  reading  the  preceding  article,  copy 
the  number  of  words  in  it.  Divide  the  number  of  words  in  the  article 
(982)  by  the  number  of  minutes  required  to  read  the  article.  Your 
answer  will  be  your  reading  rate.  The  average  number  of  words 
read  per  minute  by  high  school  pupils  for  material  of  average 
difficulty  is  350.  Are  you  above  or  below  average.? 

Now  you  should  determine  whether  you  are  above  or  below  the 
average  for  your  class.  Write  your  reading  time  and  the  number  of 
words  per  minute  on  a slip  of  paper.  Have  these  slips  collected.  Two 
students  acting  as  a committee  should  arrange  the  slips  in  order 
from  high  to  low  scores.  Then  they  should  write  these  scores  on  the 
blackboard  under  the  headings  Time  and  Rate.  Determine  what 
the  median,  or  middle,  score  is  by  counting  halfway  down  from  the 
top  in  the  rate  column.  Is  your  score  above  or  below  the  median 
score?  How  much  difference  is  there  between  the  fastest  and  the 
slowest  reader  in  time  and  in  words  per  minute?  Make  a copy  of  the 
scores  on  the  board.  Save  it  to  compare  the  reading  rate  of  your 
class  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

By  skimming 

Have  you  ever  consulted  books  or  magazines  in  search  of  a 
certain  piece  of  information  which  was  only  a small  part  of  the 
material  through  which  you  had  to  read  in  order  to  find  it?  If 
you  have,  you  could  have  saved  yourself  much  time  by  skimming 
or  scanning  the  pages.  This  is  the  type  of  reading  to  use  when 
you  do  not  need  complete  information  about  a subject.  You 
can  glance  up  and  down  a page  as  you  look  for  specific  references 
to  the  information  that  you  are  seeking.  Your  knowledge  of  topic 
sentences  (see  pages  55  to  59)  will  prove  helpful  to  you, 
as  will  a knowledge  of  outlining  (see  grade  11  text).  Recognition 
of  boldface  type  and  italics,  which  make  important  points  stand 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  page,  will  also  help. 

When  you  are  skimming,  your  eyes  and  your  mind  will  grasp 
the  significant  points,  and  thus  you  will  know  when  you  will 
need  to  read  carefully  the  parts  of  the  text  that  pertain  to  your 
subject. 

Skimming  is  useful  in  getting  the  gist  of  information  from 
books  and  articles  which  you  do  not  have  time  to  read  thor- 
oughly or  which  you  do  not  want  to  read  all  the  way  through. 
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Sometimes,  in  fact,  you  m.ay  wish  to  skim  through  an  entire 
book  in  order  to  decide  whether  you  want  to  read  it. 

Some  pupils  have  developed  their  skill  to  skim  in  such  a way 
as  to  apply  it  to  their  studying.  Before  reading  their  assignments 
thoroughly,  they  skim  through  their  reading  in  order  to  have 
a general  idea  of  the  assignment  and  to  note  the  organization  of 
the  material.  In  rereading  the  assignment,  they  will  then  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  details,  which  may  then  be  grouped 
under  the  proper  headings. 

The  art  of  skimming  is  useful,  too,  in  reviewing  for  an  ex- 
amination, for  you  do  not  need  to  reread  every  word  of  material 
in  which  you  are  to  be  tested  if  you  have  prepared  your  daily 
assignments  carefully.  You  should,  however,  look  over  the  material 
and  bring  the  important  points  to  your  mind  again.  Intelligent 
skimming  will  accomplish  that  purpose  for  you. 


Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Skim  the  paragraph  that  follows,  and  list  the  number  of  major 
divisions  of  trade  in  sugar.  How  many  seconds  did  it  take  you?  Your 
teacher  will  keep  time. 

Commerce  in  sugar  includes  four  main  divisions,  associated  pri- 
marily with  supplying  sugar  to  the  major  four  densely  peopled 
regions  of  the  world.  Imports  of  cane  sugar  into  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  largely  from  the  West  Indies,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  make  up  the  first  and  largest  division  of  the  sugar  trade. 
The  United  States,  in  fact,  takes  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
imports.  The  second  division  consists  of  the  imports  into  western 
Europe,  primarily  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  These 
markets  are  supplied  in  part  from  European  sugar-beet  fields  and 
in  part  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  third  division  of  the 
world’s  sugar  trade  is  the  import  movement  into  Japan  and  China 
from  their  tropical  neighbors  Samoa,  Taiwan,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Java.  Finally  there  is  the  Indian  Ocean  trade,  consisting 
largely  of  imports  into  India  from  Java  and  from  the  small  but  pro- 
ductive island  of  Mauritius.  Although  India  and  China  produce 
large  quantities  of  sugar,  they  do  not  produce  enough  to  supply 
their  own  markets.  The  large  demand  in  those  countries,  however, 
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is  due  to  their  enormous  populations  and  not  to  a high  per-capita 
consumption.^ 

— Colby  and  Foster 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Now  let  us  try  skimming  the  article  “What  Everyone  Should 
Know  about  Salt.”  In  the  first  part  of  the  selection  there  is  a descrip- 
tion of  a number  of  uses  to  which  salt  is  put.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
article  the  present  methods  of  obtaining  salt  are  contrasted  with 
those  used  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Skim  the  article  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  and  list  eight  uses  for  salt  and  four  methods  by  which  salt  is  or 
was  obtained.  Do  not  read  the  article  in  the  usual  sense  of  reading. 
Your  teacher  will  tell  you  when  to  begin  and  will  time  your  rate  of 
skimming. 

When  the  entire  class  has  finished  skimming  the  text,  start  read- 
ing the  article  in  the  usual  way.  Your  teacher  will  time  you.  Deter- 
mine your  rate  of  reading  just  as  you  did  for  the  selection  on  page 
74.  Draw  a graph  similar  to  the  one  on  page  82  and  keep 
a record  of  your  reading  rate  as  you  work  through  the  exercises  in 
this  chapter.  When  you  finish  reading,  you  should  test  your  compre- 
hension by  answering  the  questions  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

WHAT  EVERYBODY  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  SALT 

When  you  ask  for  the  salt  the  next  time  you  sit  down  to  eat,  use 
it  reverently.  It  may  be  the  commonest  of  all  minerals  and  the 
cheapest  commodity  on  your  table.  But  make  no  mistake;  your 
plebeian  salt  is  one  of  your  most  precious  possessions. 

In  fact,  for  thousands  of  years  men  considered  it  sacred.  When,  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  said  to  his  followers,  “Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,”  he  was  paying  them  the  highest  compliment 
possible. 

It  was  a powerful  ill  omen,  indeed,  if  the  salt  were  spilled.  When 
Leonardo  de  Vinci  painted  The  Last  Supper,  he  packed  the  maxi- 
mum impression  of  treachery,  foreboding,  and  doom  into  his  canvas 
by  picturing  an  overturned  salt  cup  in  front  of  the  traitor  Judas. 
And  still  today,  when  by  chance  we  spill  salt,  we  hasten  to  throw  a 
pinch  of  it  over  our  left  shoulder  to  ward  off  bad  luck. 

It’s  amazing  how  many  uses  we  find  in  America  for  salt.  We  re- 
quire four  million  tons  of  salt  each  year  for  everything  from  flavor- 

^ From  Economic  Geography,  by  Charles  C.  Colby  and  Alice  Foster  by  permis- 
sion  of  Ginn  and  Company,  publishers. 
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ing  the  food  we  eat  to  manufacturing  rayon  and  “case-hardening” 
the  gears  and  pinions  of  tanks,  trucks,  and  planes. 

Salt  is  used  by  ice-cream  makers  as  a refrigerant  and  by  railroads 
to  melt  snow  and  ice  off  the  tracks.  It  is  used  by  the  farmer  to  liber- 
ate the  potash  in  the  soil  so  the  plants  can  more  easily  assimiliate  it 
and  by  the  gardener  to  kill  weeds. 

It  is  used  by  paper  manufacturers  as  a bleaching  agent  and  by 
tanners  to  prevent  putrefaction  of  raw  skins  and  to  swell  the  cells 
and  thus  make  the  skins  pliable.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
textiles  and  in  the  refining  of  oil,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Manifold  as  are  the  uses  of  salt  in  industry,  the  variety  of  ways  it 
is  used  in  the  home  is  fairly  bewildering.  It  makes  an  ideal  mouth- 
wash, and  a little  of  it  sprinkled  in  a pan  when  you  are  frying  meat 
will  prevent  splashing  and  the  consequent  risk  of  burns.  A teaspoon 
of  salt  added  to  water  will  keep  a cracked  egg  intact  while  it  is  boil- 
ing, and  salt  also  serves  as  an  excellent  dentifrice. 

A half-teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a pint  of  water  makes  a good  eye- 
wash, and  it  is  fine  for  scouring  the  inside  of  coffee  pots.  A handful 
of  salt  added  to  the  last  water  on  wash  day  in  frosty  weather  will 
keep  the  clothes  from  sticking  to  the  line. 

Salt  is  wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet  (two  handfuls  in  a basin  of 
hot  water)  ; for  mosquito  bites  (make  a paste  of  one  fourth  glass  of 
salt  and  one  fourth  glass  of  bicarbonate  of  soda)  ; and  for  relief  from 
fatigue  (draw  a tub  of  lukewarm  water,  pour  into  it  an  entire  con- 
tainer of  salt,  and  relax  in  it  for  at  least  ten  minutes). 

Salt  also  can  be  used  for  getting  rid  of  inkspots  on  clothes,  and  for 
preventing  ice  from  forming  on  the  windshield  of  your  car. 

Moths  don’t  like  salt;  if  you  scrub  your  floors  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of  hot  water  and  salt,  they’ll  keep  out  of  your  carpets. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  men  once  considered  salt  sacred. 
Without  it  we  could  not  live.  We  need  about  a teaspoonful  of  it  a 
day,  or  12  pounds  a year,  if  our  glands  are  to  hold  the  amount  of 
water  they  must  have  to  function  properly.  Deprive  us  of  it  and  our 
sufferings  would  be  terrible. 

The  pages  of  history  abound  with  tales  of  battles  fought  to  gain 
possession  of  salt.  In  World  War  I the  great  rock-salt  mine  of 
Wieliczka,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  the  objective  of  the  Russian 
drive  against  Austria,  in  that  district.  During  the  Civil  War,  the 
saltworks  of  Saltville  in  southwestern  Virginia  were  the  objective  of 
an  important  Union  expedition  bent  on  depriving  the  South  of 
“the  magic  white  sand,”  as  the  Indians  called  it. 

Imagine  getting  part  of  your  salary  in  salt,  or  sending  a cake  of 
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salt  to  your  landlord  to  pay  the  rent!  Yet  the  word  ‘^salary”  derives 
from  the  Roman  practice  of  providing  each  soldier  with  a ration 
of  salt,  or  with  the  means  of  buying  it.  This  part  of  their  pay 
was  called  salarium  argentum.  Even  today  we  say  of  a man  who  is 
not  worth  his  hire  that  he  is  not  “worth  his  salt”. 

Incidentally,  do  you  know  how  salt  is  obtained?  Five  thousand 
years  ago  in  China  they  got  their  salt  by  boiling  and  evaporating  the 
ash  from  salt  plants,  and  only  a hundred  years  ago  our  American 
Indians  evaporated  sea  water  in  open  trenches  or,  if  they  lived 
inland,  they  evaporated  the  brine  from  salt  springs  used  by  buffalo 
and  deer. 

Today  we  bore  deep  wells  and  pump  water  down  to  the  salt  strata 
of  the  earth.  Then  the  brine  is  pumped  up  through  a separate  pipe, 
filtered,  and  purified.  After  going  through  vacuum  evaporators,  the 
salt  is  drawn  off,  dried,  and  finally  screened  to  separate  the  crystals 
of  different  sizes. 

It  takes  elaborate  electrical  equipment  to  break  down  the  salt 
crystal  into  sodium — a silver-white  metal — and  the  greenish-yellow 
gas  we  call  chlorine.  It  is  strange  to  consider  how  easily  our  bodies 
do  this,  changing  the  chloride  component  of  salt  into  hydrochloric 
acid  so  that  we  can  digest  the  food  we  eat.^ 

— Edward  Stevens 
(913  words) 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Test  your  comprehension  of  the  previous  article  by  writing 
correct  sentence  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  was  the  highest  compliment  that  Jesus  could  pay  his  fol- 
lowers when  addressing  them  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 

2.  How  many  tons  of  salt  do  Americans  require  each  year? 

3.  How  much  salt  does  a person  require  each  year  in  order  to  have 
his  glands  function  properly? 

4.  What  phrase  did  the  Indians  use  to  describe  salt? 

5.  What  good  English  word  has  been  derived  from  the  practice 
of  providing  each  Roman  soldier  with  a ration  of  salt? 

1 Reprinted  from  January,  1946,  Coronet.  Copyright,  1945,  by  Esquire,  Inc. 
(The  authors  and  publishers  of  this  textbook  will  be  glad  to  make  proper  pay- 
ment to  the  author  of  this  article  or  to  his  estate  once  able  to  discover  his 
address.) 
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INDIVIDUAL  READING  CHART 


Name„ Date  started 

Class Date  finished™. 


Words  per  minute  at  start Words  per  minute  at  end. 
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Class  activity  . . . 

B,  You  may  wish  to  test  your  ability  to  skim  with  several  more 
articles.  Perhaps  your  teacher  will  mimeograph  a number  of  short 
articles  and  prepare  a set  of  directions  for  each  one.  You  can  con- 
tinue testing  your  ability  to  comprehend  if  your  teacher  will  prepare 
sets  of  questions  for  each  article.  Enter  your  reading  rate  on  the 
graph  that  you  have  made. 


By  increasing  your  eye  span 

Photographs  taken  of  the  eye  movements  of  people  as  they 
read  reveal  the  fact  that  the  eye  does  not  move  smoothly  from 
one  end  of  a line  to  the  other.  Instead,  it  moves  from  left  to 
right  in  a succession  of  jerks  or  spans.  Reading  occurs  while 
you  pause  in  each  span.  The  time  spent  in  pausing  is  called  the 
“fixation”.  The  obvious  way  to  increase  your  speed  of  reading 
is  to  decrease  the  number  and  duration  of  fixations  as  you  sweep 
across  a line.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  you  are  increasing 
your  eye  span. 

Let  us  consider  the  following  sentence: 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is  the  leader  of  the  party  with 
most  members  in  the  House. 

A poor  reader  would  show  fixations  like  this : 

The  Prime  Minister  ...  of  Canada  ...  is  the  leader  ...  of  the 
party  . . . with  most  members  ...  in  the  House. 

Stopping  six  times  in  reading  one  short  sentence  will  prevent 
you  from  relating  with  the  previous  information  what  you  have 
read  in  any  one  pause.  Thus  you  cannot  have  a clear  conception 
of  what  you  have  read. 

A better  reader  would  read  the  sentence  with  four  fixations: 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  ...  is  the  leader  of  the  party 
. . . with  most  members  ...  in  the  House. 

Or  perhaps  he  might  read  it  with  three  fixations: 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  ...  is  the  leader  of  the  party 
. . . with  most  members  in  the  House. 
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Improvement  of  your  eye  span  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  speeding  up  your  reading.  If  you  learn  to  combine 
words  into  phrases  and  sentences  and  to  take  in  as  many  words 
as  possible  in  one  stop,  you  will  improve  your  reading  rate. 
Remember  that  the  comprehension  of  what  you  read  occurs 
during  these  stops. 

Besides  developing  your  eye  span  in  reading  each  line,  you 
should  improve  your  ability  in  directing  your  gaze  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  line.  Poor  readers  lose  much  time  in  read- 
ing because  of  faulty  eye  control. 

Let  us  examine  the  following  four  lines  of  print: 

Moving  pictures  are  an  effective  agent 
for  propaganda.  An  infinite  amount 
of  social  good  could  be  achieved  through 
their  discriminate  use. 

If  you  are  a poor  reader,  the  chances  are  that  when  you  have 
finished  reading  the  word  “agent”  in  the  first  line  and  begin  on 
second  line,  your  eye  will  fall  on  the  word  “propaganda”  in- 
stead of  on  the  word  “for”.  In  that  case  you  will  have  to  go  back 
and  start  reading  with  “for”.  If  you  are  an  extremely  poor  or 
careless  reader,  you  may  even  skip  the  second  line  altogether 
and  begin  reading  the  third  line. 

When  you  have  finished  reading  a line,  you  should  quickly 
direct  your  eye  to  the  first  word  of  the  next  line.  Develop  the 
habit  of  making  an  accurate  “sweep”  to  the  first  span  of  the  line 
below  the  one  you  have  just  read. 

The  following  diagram  will  show  you  how  the  eyes  of  the 
average  reader  works  in  reading  these  three  lines: 


eye  span  stop 

The  ability  ^ to  read  efhciently"^ 


is  one 


of  the  most^^ 
valuable  skills^ 


that  you  can  develop.^  Through  reading  1 


you  can 


return  swinsr 


become  more  aware"\ 


of  life  around  you,^  you  can  g^et  many 


interesting  things. 
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Assignment 


class  activity  . . . 

Select  a passage  from  a textbook  which  all  members  of  your  class 
have.  Read  the  material  through  carefully  at  your  normal  reading 
rate  for  studying.  Your  teacher,  who  will  time  you,  will  tell  you 
when  to  begin  reading.  Do  not  hurry  just  because  this  a timed 
test.  Read  with  enough  care  so  that  you  can  answer  important  ques- 
tions on  what  you  have  read.  When  you  have  finished  reading,  deter- 
mine your  reading  rate  by  dividing  the  number  of  words  by  the  time 
required  to  read  the  passage.  Enter  your  rate  on  your  graph. 

Now  try  reading  another  passage  by  increasing  your  eye  span. 
Force  yourself  to  take  in  as  many  words  as  you  can  between  stops. 
Keep  your  eyes  looking  ahead  to  logical  word  groupings  and  to 
key  words  in  these  groupings.  When  you  turn  from  the  end  of  one  line 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  direct  quickly  your  eye  movement  to 
the  first  word  of  the  next  line.  Concentrate  on  the  thought  of  what 
you  are  reading. 

Your  teacher  will  also  time  your  second  reading.  When  you  have 
finished,  determine  your  reading  rate.  Enter  it  on  your  graph.  How 
much  improvement  did  you  make?  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  did 
not  make  a great  gain,  and  do  not  be  satisfied  with  only  a slight 
improvement.  Real  progress  can  come  only  over  a long  period  of 
conscientious  application  of  the  techniques  that  you  have  learned. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

A.  You  can  actually  see  a person’s  eyes  jump.  Conduct  an  experi- 
ment with  your  neighbor  across  the  aisle.  Let  him  watch  your  eyes  as 
you  read  the  passage  about  sugar  on  page  78.  Face  him  and  hold 
your  book  low  enough  so  that  he  can  see  your  eye  movements.  Read 
silently  at  your  normal  rate.  When  you  have  finished,  watch  your 
neighbor’s  eyes  jump  as  he  reads  the  same  passage.  Count  the  num- 
ber of  stops  made  in  each  line. 


class  activity  . . . 

B.  As  soon  as  you  have  finished  reading  each  sentence  in  this  ex- 
ercise, close  your  book  and  try  to  write  as  much  of  the  sentence  as 
you  can  remember.  When  you  have  completely  mastered  the  writing 
of  a sentence,  go  on  to  the  next  one.  Concentrate  on  each  sentence  as 
you  read  it. 
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1.  Upon  a princely  caravan  they  drift. 

2.  With  my  hands  I will  paint  and  sculpt  and  sketch. 

3.  He  hesitated  for  a second  and  his  eyes  held  a pleading  look  in 
them^  but  only  for  a second. 

4.  The  sun  shone  warm  with  friendliness  upon  our  lazy  little  farm. 

5.  The  true  danger  lurks  in  the  distrust  and  the  fear  of  one  group 
toward  another. 

6.  As  he  peered  through  the  inky  blackness,  George  immediately 
caught  sight  of  a sparkling  star,  far  bigger  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  rest. 


class  activity  . . . 

G.  Read  through  the  first  two  paragraphs  silently  while  a class- 
mate counts  the  number  of  stops  that  you  make  in  each  line.  When 
you  have  finished,  determine  the  average  number  of  stops  that  you 
have  made.  Then  try  to  read  the  last  paragraph  with  fewer  stops  in 
each  line.  Read  the  paragraphs  several  times  as  you  try  to  increase 
your  eye  span. 


1 

There  used  to  be  people  who  believed  that  if  you  read  very  slowly 
you  remembered  what  you  read.  You  have  heard  people  say  that 
John  takes  a long  time  to  get  things,  but  when  he’s  got  them,  he’s 
got  them  for  keeps.  These  ideas  are  misleading  and  largely  false. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  person  who  reads  rapidly  re- 
members far  more  than  the  person  who  stumbles  along  the  page 
picking  out  thought  word  by  word.^ 

— Bacon  and  Krug 

2 

Therefore  our  first  suggestion  is  this — read  as  rapidly  as  you 
possibly  can  as  long  as  you  are  understanding  what  you  read.  Why 
do  we  put  in  that  last  part,  “as  long  as  you  are  understanding  what  you 
read”?  Because  there  are  boys  and  girls  who,  in  trying  to  increase 
their  reading  speed,  do  not  read  at  all,  but  merely  run  their  eyes 
over  the  page.  Notice  we  do  not  say,  “cover  the  printed  material 
with  your  eyes  as  rapidly  as  you  can,”  but  “read  as  rapidly  as  you 
can.”  And  reading  means  understanding.^ 

— Bacon  and  Krug 

iProm  Our  Life  Today,  by  F.  L.  Bacon  and  E.  A.  Krug,  published  by  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.  Copyright,  1941,  by  F.  L.  Bacon. 

2 See  footnote  above  for  source. 
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3 

The  first  step  in  improving  your  reading  speed  is  to  go  at  your 
reading  with  a determined  attitude.  Many  students  are  passive  read- 
ers. They  do  not  drive  themselves  forward.  If  you  wish  to  read  rap- 
idly, begin  by  making  up  your  mind  to  work.  Be  on  the  alert.  Don’t 
allow  your  attention  to  be  diverted  for  an  instant.  Go  at  it  in  about 
the  same  way  you  would  go  about  shoveling  away  a high  drift  of 
snow.  Push,  plow,  and  shovel  ahead.  At  first  you  will  find  it  tiring 
to  force  yourself.  If  that  is  the  case,  take  a rest  between  paragraphs 
or  pages.  But  when  you  go  back  to  reading,  hit  it  as  hard  as  you  can. 
It  is  better  to  read  a paragraph  vigorously  and  then  rest  than  to 
keep  dawdling  along  page  after  page.  Nothing  is  more  harmful  to 
good  study  than  flabby  and  slovenly  reading.  Remember — the  best 
teams  are  the  ones  who  seize  the  offensive  and  keep  driving.  Be 
aggressive  and  determined  in  your  reading,  and  you  will  be  taking 
the  offensive  against  your  bad  study  habits.^ 

— Bacon  and  Krug 


By  avoiding  regressions 

Many  readers  often  find  it  neecssary  to  regress  or  turn  back 
in  order  to  understand  what  they  are  trying  to  read.  For  difficult 
material,  you  may  have  to  reread  certain  lines,  for  obviously 
the  purpose  of  reading  is  understanding.  You  should,  however, 
avoid  having  to  reread  fairly  simple  material  just  because  you 
were  not  as  alert  as  you  should  have  been. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Read  a passage  of  several  pages  in  a textbook  or  another  book 
that  is  somewhat  difficult  for  you.  Write  a well-organized  paragraph 
for  which  you  use  the  topic  sentence  Reading  pages  to  in 
(you  supply  the  title  of  the  book)  requires  extreme  care.  Develop 
your  paragraph  by  giving  reasons  why  this  passage  must  be  read 
carefully.  (See  pages  89  to  94.)  Explain  whether  any  rereading  of 
sentences  was  necessary  to  obtain  all  of  the  essential  facts. 

^ Sec  footnote  No.  1 on  page  86  for  source. 
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By  learning  good  reading  habits 

Here  are  a number  of  other  points  essential  to  rapid  reading: 

/ 

1.  Sit  comfortably.  ^ 

2.  Have  a good  light  falling  over  your  left  shoulder.  Do  not 
sit  where  you  will  have  a glare  or  a shadow  on  your  book. 

3.  Do  not  move  your  lips  in  silent  reading.  Lip  movement  as 
you  read  holds  you  back,  for  your  eyes  and  your  thoughts  can 
go  much  faster  than  your  lips.  If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
moving  your  lips,  press  them  tightly  together  when  you  read. 

4.  Do  not  point  to  the  words  with  a finger  as  you  read.  Such  a 
habit  forces  you  to  read  words  instead  of  word  groupings. 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a well-organized  paper  of  approximately  150  words  in 
which  you  discuss  your  reading  habits.  Do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
frankly  whether  you  move  your  lips,  for  example,  or  whether  you 
point  to  words  with  your  fingers.  Explain  why  you  think  that  such 
habits  cause  one  to  be  a slow  reader.  If  you  have  any  bad  reading 
habits,  try  conscientiously  to  overcome  them. 

By  increasing  your  vocabulary 

You  cannot  hope  to  improve  your  speed  in  reading  if  you 
are  constantly  puzzled  by  unfamiliar  words  which  force  you  t@ 
take  time  to  refer  to  a dictionary.  Neither  can  you  expect  to 
understand  what  you  read  if  you  do  not  look  up  unfamiliar 
words.  The  best  way  to  read  rapidly  is  to  have  an  extensive 
vocabulary,  which  should  be  constantly  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

By  decreasing  your  sub-vocalizing 

As  noted  above,  you  must  not  move  your  lips  when  you  are 
doing  silent  reading.  You  were  warned  against  this  habit  as 
early  as  when  you  were  in  elementary  school.  The  explanation 
was,  of  course,  that  if  you  formed  the  words  with  your  lips, 
even  silently,  you  would  tend  to  slow  your  silent  reading  speed 
down  to  that  of  oral  reading.  Now  there  is  another  phenomenon 
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that  can  be  almost  as  bad  as  actually  moving  your  lips;  that  is 
slowly  forming  the  words  subvocally  in  your  pharynx.  Admittedly, 
many  psychologists  claim  that  we  cannot  think  in  terms  of  verbal 
symbols  without  sub-vocalizing.  ( Sometime  when  you  are  pondering 
a geometry  or  science  problem,  hold  your  hand  lightly  on  your 
throat  and  see  if  you  can  detect  light  tremors  in  your  throat  muscles, 
indicative  of  sub-vocalizing.)  But  even  if  you  do  sub-vocalize,  this 
process  must  never  be  allowed  to  take  such  a pronounced  form 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  moving  the  lips  when  reading  silently.  If 
it  is  there,  it  should  be  raised  to  the  speed  of  your  fastest  silent 
reading.  Too  overt  sub-vocalizing  may  be  detected  by  evidence 
of  throat  tension  or  dryness  following  an  extensive  period  of 
silent  reading. 


LEARNING  HOW  TO  READ  CLOSELY 

The  ability  to  read  closely  is  a skill  that  you  need  to  use  often 
— for  example,  when  you  are  reading  an  assignment  in  biology, 
when  you  are  outlining  a chapter  in  your  history  book,  or  when 
you  are  analyzing  a short  story  for  a literature  class.  It  is  the 
skill  that  you  use  when  you  read  for  information  and  when  you 
wish  to  remember  what  you  read.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
ways  of  learning  to  read  closely. 

By  grasping  the  main  idea 

In  nearly  all  of  the  reading  that  you  do,  you  find  a main 
idea.  Usually  this  main  idea  is  in  the  title,  in  the  first  few  sen- 
tences, or  in  the  last  paragraph  of  an  article  or  story.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  central  thought  is  hidden  in  a mass  of  details. 
When  this  is  true,  you  have  to  read  through  all  of  the  details 
and  determine  for  yourself  the  general  idea.  If  you  intend  to 
read  intelligently,  you  must  learn  to  pick  out  the  main  idea  in 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  entire  selections. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

By  developing  your  ability  to  pick  out  the  key  words  in  sentences, 
you  will  increase  your  eye  span  and  grasp  the  main  idea  of  a sen- 
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tence  more  quickly.  Nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  are  usually  the 
parts  of  speech  that  convey  to  the  reader  the  idea  of  the  sentence. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  list  the  key  words  on  a sheet  of 
paper: 


1 

One  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume, 
is  bad  gangster  pictures. 

2 

A united  world,  under  one  government  controlled  by  the  people, 
all  of  the  people,  can  be  the  only  eventual  answer. 


3 

To  her  a sunset  is  only  a thing  of  color — a symbol  of  fair  or  foul 
weather.^ 


— Rosabelle  Houston 


4 

The  red-tiled  roof  of  the  cathedral  rises  far  above  the  barley- 
thatched  huts  and  whitewashed  hovels.^ 

— Maurice  O.  Johnson 

5 

He  looked  around  the  field,  at  the  high  hills  to  the  east  and  the 
broad  valley  to  the  west  where  a passing  flicker  of  sunshine  gleamed 
on  the  steeple  in  the  Sharpsburg.^ 

— David  Shepard  Silver 


6 

The  long,  sweeping  plains  were  covered  with  tall,  green  grass 
that  would  ripple  when  the  range  breezes  blew,  like  waves  on  an 
emerald  lake.^ 

— Bud  Murphy 


7 

Mike’s  heart  was  heavy  as  he  slung  the  paper  at  the  first  of  the 
last  two  houses.  He  felt  an  extreme  depression  and  he  walked  slowly, 
thinking.  But  suddenly,  as  he  looked  up  and  turned,  looked  back  at 
the  duplex,  looked  at  the  lowering  sullen  sky  and  the  gray  rain  that 
fell  in  sheets  about  him,  something  flickered  in  his  mind — he  be- 

1 From  Young  Voices,  edited  by  Kenneth  Gould  and  Joan  Coyne,  by  permis- 
sion of  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers. 

2 See  footnote  above  for  source. 

2 See  footnote  No.  1 above  for  source. 

* See  footnote  No.  1 above  for  source. 
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gan  to  see  a kind  of  humor,  grim  humor  in  what  he  had  done.  He 
smiled  surprisedly  in  his  realization  and  snickered  a little,  turned 
and  walked  toward  the  last  house,  and  then  the  whole  great  funni- 
ness of  it  swept  over  him,  the  whole  great  uproarious  humor  of  the 
thing,  and  he  laughed  once,  laughed  again,  and  when  he  had  thrown 
the  last  house  he  was  laughing  so  hard  that  he  had  to  stop  in  the  rain 
to  laugh.' 

— Edwin  Watkins 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

By  developing  your  ability  to  pick  out  the  topic  sentence  (see 
pages  55  and  56),  you  will  more  easily  grasp  the  main  idea  of  a 
paragraph.  As  stated  on  page  55,  the  topic  sentence  is  usually  found 
at  the  beginning  of  a paragraph,  but  sometimes  it  is  at  the  end. 
Occasionally,  however,  you  will  find  that  no  one  sentence  states  the 
main  idea  of  the  paragraph.  Instead,  the  main  thought  may  be  so 
clear  that  you  can  easily  formulate  the  topic  sentence  in  your  own 
mind. 

Read  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  and  write  out  the  sentence 
which  states  the  central  thought  of  each  paragraph. 

1 

On  the  ocean  as  on  the  land,  American  colonists  drove  their 
enterprise  until  they  became  no  mean  competitors  of  those  hardy 
mariners  who  bore  the  British  flag  around  the  world  and  into  the 
markets  of  every  known  port.  The  inhospitable  soil  of  New  England 
early  directed  the  industry  of  the  Puritans  to  the  sea,  to  fishing, 
shipping,  trading,  and  all  the  varied  interests  connected  with  such 
undertakings.  Local  forests  furnished  oak  for  timbers  and  boards, 
fir  for  masts,  pitch  for  turpentine  and  tar;  fields  yielded  hemp  for 
rope;  and  mines,  iron  for  anchors  and  chains.  Why  should  man 
be  a serf  of  the  soil  when  he  could  ride  the  bounding  main?  All 
along  the  northern  coast,  especially  the  New  England  line,  were 
busy  shipyards  where,  to  the  music  of  hammer  and  saw,  rose  splendid 
sloops  and  schooners — swift  and  beautiful — ^big  enough  to  sail  any 
sea  and  sturdy  enough  to  weather  any  gale.  By  the  middle  of  the 


' See  footnote  No.  1 on  p.  90  for  source. 
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eighteenth  century,  New  England  was  launching  seventy  new  ships 
every  year;  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  forty-five;  and  the  states 
to  the  south,  forty.  Already  London  shipbuilders  beside  the  Thames 
had  begun  to  complain  that  their  trade  was  declining,  their  workmen 
migrating,  their  profits  disappearing  as  a result  of  American  com- 
petition.^ 

— Charles  and  Mary  Beard 


2 

Many  of  the  victims  of  this  landslide  were  killed  or  mangled  as 
the  result  of  being  hurled  through  the  air  by  the  terrific  wind  that 
rushed  out  in  front  of  the  descending  mass  of  rock.  The  winds 
produced  by  great  landslides  and  by  avalanches  of  snow  rival  or  sur- 
pass the  worst  blasts  of  the  tornado.  Eyewitnesses  of  the  Elm  disaster 
reported  that  trees  were  blown  about  like  matches,  that  houses 
“bent,  trembled,  and  then  broke  up  like  toys”  before  the  landslide 
reached  them.'^ 

— Calvin  Frazer 


3 

But  is  anything  once  learned  ever  completely  forgotten  and  lost? 
Some  say  no,  being  strongly  impressed  by  cases  of  recovery  of  mem- 
ories that  were  thought  to  be  altogether  gone.  Childhood  experi- 
ences that  were  supposed  to  be  completely  forgotten  and  that  could 

not  at  first  be  recalled  at  all,  have  sometimes  been  recovered  after  a 
long  and  devious  search.  Sometimes  a hypnotized  person  remembers 
facts  that  he  could  not  get  at  in  the  waking  state.  Persons  in  a 

fever  have  been  known  to  speak  a language  heard  in  childhood 

but  so  long  disused  as  to  be  completely  unaccessible  in  the  normal 
state.  Such  facts  have  been  generalized  into  the  extravagant  state- 
ment that  nothing  once  known  is  ever  forgotten.  For  it  is  an  ex- 
travagant statement.  It  would  mean  that  all  the  lessons  you  had 
ever  learned  could  still  be  recited,  if  only  the  right  stimulus  could 
be  found  to  arouse  them;  it  would  mean  that  all  the  lectures  you 
ever  heard  (and  attended  to)  are  still  retained,  that  all  the  stories 
you  ever  read  are  still  retained,  that  all  the  faces  you  ever  noticed 
are  still  retained,  and  that  all  the  scenes  and  happenings  that  ever  got 

1 From  The  Rise  of  American  Civilization,  Vol.  1,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Beard, 
by  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 

2 From  “Mighty  Landslides  Remake  the  Earth,”  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
April,  1931. 
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your  attention  could  still  be  revived  if  only  the  right  means  were 
taken  to  revive  them.  There  is  no  evidence  for  any  such  extreme 
viewd 

— Robert  S.  Woodworth 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Read  carefully  the  paragraphs  that  follow.  Select  the  topic  sen- 
tences. Then  arrange  the  details,  or  subtopics,  in  outline  form. 

1 

Shortly  after  World  War  I typhoid  fever  was  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  Amsterdam.  Epidemiological  analysis  showed  that  milk 
was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  infection.  Many  farms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Amsterdam,  which  provide  the  city  with  milk, 
lay  in  a district  where  typhoid  was  prevalent  and  sanitation  was 
poor.  An  attempt  to  combat  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  made  by 
the  public  health  authorities  in  the  following  ways;  An  intensive 
search  for  carriers  and  a strict  survey  at  the  farms  were  instituted, 
carriers  were  forbidden  to  handle  milk,  the  sale  of  raw  milk  from 
farms  or  houses  with  cases  of  typhoid  was  legally  prohibited,  the 
water  supply  at  the  farms  was  improved  and  the  public  was  edu- 
cated not  to  use  raw  milk.  These  measures  were  followed  by  a rapid 
decrease  in  the  number  of  typhoid  cases  and  for  many  years  after 
1930  milk  was  seldom  the  source  of  typhoid  in  Amsterdam.- 

— A.  Charlotte  Ruys 


2 

The  consumption  of  forest  products  by  the  railroads,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  industries,  fluctuates  to  a great  extent,  according  to 
economic  conditions.  However,  the  railroads  generally  maintain 
their  position  as  the  principal  consumer  of  treated  timber,  railroad 
crossties  having  always  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  wood  subjected 
to  preservative  treatment. 

While  around  2,500  patents  have  been  granted  substitutes  for 
wooden  ties,  thus  far  not  one  has  proved  satisfactory.  The  resiliency 

^ From  Psychology:  A study  of  Mental  Life,  by  Robert  S.  Woodworth,  by  per- 
mission of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 

- From  “Bacteriological  and  Epidemiological  Data  on  Typhoid  Fever  in  Am- 
sterdam,” American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, Albany,  vol.  39,  No.  9,  September,  1948. 
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of  wood  makes  it  more  desirable  for  railroad  ties  than  any  sub- 
stitute material  yet  found.  No  other  material  can  so  well  take  the 
shock  and  stress  of  rolling  stock.  In  case  of  derailment  and  equip- 
ment dragging,  a wooden  tie  will  resist  destructive  action  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  ties  of  substitute  material.  And  the  wooden  tie 
offers  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  fastening  rails  to  the  ties. 

Then  there  is  the  element  of  cost.  The  wooden  tie  is  less  costly 
than  the  proposed  substitutes.  A wooden  tie,  properly  treated  and 
properly  cared  for,  will  have  a longer  life  than  any  other  form  of 
substitute  tie  of  which  we  have  knowledge.' 

— O.  K.  Quivey 


By  understanding  figurative  language 

You  will  discover  that  writers,  particularly  poets,  do  not  always 
mean  exactly  what  they  say.  Instead,  they  merely  suggest  their 
real  meaning.  For  example,  Alfred  Noyes  in  “The  Highwayman,” 
says  that  “the  road  was  a ribbon  of  moonlight.”  He  does  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  road  was  really  a ribbon.  He  is  merely  com- 
paring the  road  by  means  of  a metaphor  (see  page  195)  because 
the  road  was  a stretch  of  light  which  resembled  a ribbon.  Alfred 
Tennyson  in  “In  Memoriam”  personified  bells  when  he  wrote 
“Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky”  as  if  the  bells  themselves 
were  capable  of  hearing  him  and  could  ring  out  in  answer  to 
his  request.  Of  course,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

If  you  are  an  intelligent  reader,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  when 
a writer  means  exactly  what  he  says  and  when  he  is  using  figures 
of  speech  to  suggest  his  meaning.  (See  pages  195  to  202  for  a 
more  thorough  discussion  of  figurative  language.) 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  an  interpretation  of  each  of  the  following  figures  of  speech. 
Then  identify  each,  according  to  whether  it  is  a simile,  a metaphor, 
or  personification. 

1 

The  mountains  they  are  silent  folk. 

— Hamlin  Garland 

1 From  “Railroads  Have  a Stake  in  Forestry,”  American  Forests,  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  Washington,  D.G.,  October,  1948. 
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^ V 

Life’s  but  a walking  shadow,  ...  a tale  told  by  an  idiot.” 

— William  Shakespeare 


3 

There  is  no  frigate  like  a book.^ 

— Emily  Dickinson 


4 

Dusk  went  before  with  quiet  tread. 

— Leonie  Adams 


5 ^ 

O World,  I cannot  hold  thee  close  enough!  ^ 

— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 


6 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a Colossus;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 

— William  Shakespeare 


By  adjusting  your  reading  rate 

Not  all  reading  should  be  done  in  the  same  way.  Francis 
Bacon,  the  famous  philosopher,  you  will  remember,  wrote:  “Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  are  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few 
to  be  chewed  and  digested.”  If  you  were  reading  a book  that 
should  be  “chewed  and  digested,”  you  would  naturally  read  more 
slowly  and  carefully  than  you  would  if  you  were  reading  one  to 
be  merely  “tasted.” 

On  the  page  following  is  a chart  listing  some  of  the  purposes 
and  attitudes  which  you  may  have  in  reading,  depending  on  the 
material.  The  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  and  it  does  not 

1 From  The  Peems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  Centenary  Edition,  edited  by  Martha 
Dickinson  Bianchi  and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  by  permission  of  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  publishers. 

2 From  Renascence  and  Other  Poems,  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Copyright,  1913,  1941,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 
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Purpose 

Typical  Reading 
Materials 

Suggested  Attitude 

IN  Reading 

For  entertainment  and 
amusement 

Light  verse 

Mystery  fiction 

Humor 

Read  as  rapidly  as  you 
wish,  skipping  whenever 
interest  lags. 

For  broadening  experi- 
ence with  human  na- 
ture and  for  enjoyment 
of  great  art 

Classics,  both  poetry  and 
prose 

Historical  works 
Biography 

Books  on  art 

Books  on  music 

Drama 

Read  slowly  enough  to 
permit  full  understand- 
ing. Do  not  read  too 
much  at  one  time. 

For  inspiration 

The  Bible  and  other  re- 
ligious books 

Certain  kinds  of  essays 
and  poems 

Read  thoughtfully  and 
critically. 

For  understanding  the 
viewpoint  of  someone 
else 

Editorials 

Magazine  articles 
Arguments  and  debates 

Read  thoughtfully  and 
critically. 

For  information 

Dictionaries 

Encyclopedias 

T extbooks 

News  articles 

Read  with  particular  ques- 
tions in  mind. 

For  directions 

Recipes 

Guidebooks 

Instructions  for  making 
or  assembling  things 
Instructions  for  playing 
games 

Read  slowly  and  carefully. 
Check  your  understand- 
ing by  following  the 
directions. 

For  enjoyment  of  literary 
style 

All  good  writing 

Read  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  writer’s  art. 
Skim  when  you  wish. 

For  discovering  whether 
an  article  has  anything 
new  or  important  to 
tell  you 

Magazine  articles 

News  articles 

Book  reviews 

Play  and  motion-picture 
reviews 

Read  as  rapidly  as  you 
wish.  Skim  until  you 
find  what  is  worth  care- 
ful reading. 
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mean  that  you  cannot  read  biography  for  inspiration,  for  example. 
The  list  is  intended  only  to  suggest  different  attitudes  that  may 
help  you  to  gain  the  most  from  your  reading.  ^ 


By  relating  your  reading  to  what  you  know 

To  be  an  efficient  reader  and  to  remember  easily  what  you 
read,  you  should  look  for  the  ideas  that  are  familiar  to  you  in 
what  you  are  reading.  When  you  encounter  a new  statement, 
you  should  ask  yourself  how  this  information  agrees  with  what 
you  already  know.  If  it  agrees,  you  can  be  reasonably  certain 
that  the  new  knowledge  is  true.  If  it  disagrees,  you  should  ex- 
plore the  reason  and  determine  which  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ments is  correct.  Always  keep  an  open  mind  when  you  read, 
and  try  to  fit  new  information  into  the  pattern  of  what  you 
know.  Look  for  causes  and  effects,  both  actual  and  probable.  Be 
curious.  There  is  no  reason  to  keep  on  reading  unless  you  can 
assimilate  what  you  read  into  what  constitutes  real  knowledge 
— the  sum  total  of  many  parts. 


Assignment 


class  activity  . . . 

Are  you  a better  reader  now  than  when  you  began  this  chapter? 
Can  you  read  more  rapidly?  Do  you  understand  more  clearly  what 
you  read? 

Read  the  selection  that  follows,  and  apply  all  the  techniques 
that  you  learned  in  this  chapter.  Determine  your  reading  rate,  and 
enter  it  on  the  reading  graph.  Then  compare  your  present  rate  with 
your  rate  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  How  much  has 
it  improved?  The  improvement  should  be  great  if  you  carefully  fol- 
lowed the  suggestions  of  this  chapter  and  worked  diligently  through 
all  of  the  exercises.  Do  not  expect  miracles  to  happen  in  such  a short 
time,  however.  Keep  on  practicing  the  techniques  of  this  chapter, 
and  in  time  you  will  double  your  reading  rate  as  well  as  your  ability 
to  comprehend  quickly  what  you  read.  The  following  article  has 
1,688  words. 

^ The  chart  is  from  First  Course  in  Psychology,  by  Robert  S.  Woodworth  and 
Mary  R.  Sheehan,  by  permission  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  publishers. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  MT.  McKINLEY 


From  the  low  Alaskan  plain,  Mt.  McKinley  soars  to  a vertical 
height  of  more  than  three  miles.  The  Indians  called  it  Denali, 
“Home  of  the  Sun,”  the  biggest  mountain  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
there  is  good  reason  to  claim  that  McKinley  is  the  highest  mountain 
on  earth.  Everest  and  other  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes 
rise  higher  when  measured  from  sea  level,  but  they  are  set  on  lofty 
plateaus.  In  the  Alps  each  of  McKinley’s  jagged  peaks  would  be  a 
giant  in  its  own  right,  a Matterhorn. 

The  first  white  men  to  approach  Mt.  McKinley  were  the  sour- 
doughs of  the  ’98  gold  rush.  Their  descriptions  stirred  the  mountain 
climbers  of  the  world,  and  many  expeditions  sought  vainly  to  reach 
the  summit. 

In  1903,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  figured,  correctly,  that  the  only 
approach  to  the  summit  would  be  by  one  of  the  long  glaciers.  He 
attacked  from  the  north,  penetrated  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  mass — then  was  stopped  by  a sheer  ice-encrusted  cliff  several 
thousand  feet  high. 

With  three  companions  he  tried  again  in  1906,  this  time  from  the 
south.  But  a savage  jumble  of  crags  and  precipices  blocked  the  way. 
All  summer  Cook’s  party  battered  at  the  wall,  searching  for  an 
opening.  Finally,  with  their  provisions  running  low  they  retreated 
to  the  coast. 

Late  in  August,  Cook  made  one  last,  desperate  effort,  taking  only 
one  companion,  a professional  packer.  Within  a month  he  was  back, 
triumphantly  announcing  the  first  ascent  of  Mt.  McKinley. 

Amid  world-wide  applause  there  were  some  who  had  doubts.  Bel- 
more  Browne,  artist  and  adventurer,  and  Professor  Herschel  Parker, 
a scientist,  had  been  with  Cook  in  the  struggle  to  penetrate  the 
southern  wall.  They  knew  that  Cook  hadn’t  been  gone  long  enough 
to  get  through  to  the  summit.  But  they  saw  no  way  to  prove  that  he 
had  lied — until  publication  of  his  book.  To  the  Top  of  the  Con- 
tinent^ with  its  photographs  said  to  have  been  taken  on  and  near 
the  summit.  Browne  and  Parker  thought  they  knew  where  those 
pictures  had  been  taken. 

In  1910  they  organized  their  own  expedition.  They  followed 
Cook’s  route — up  to  the  point  where,  they  believed,  his  factual  nar- 
rative ended  and  fiction  began.  And  finally  Parker  found  the  exact 
spot  which  Cook  had  photographed  as  “the  top  of  the  Continent.” 
It  was  20  miles  away  from  the  true  summit  and  many  thousand  feet 
lower.  The  picture  Browne  and  Parker  took  tallied  exactly  with  the 
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one  Cook  had  published.  Dr.  Cook’s  reputation  as  a mountaineer 
collapsed  overnight. 

Meanwhile  a group  of  hardy  sourdoughs  set  out  from  Fairbanks 
to  climb  the  mountain.  A few  weeks  later  they  were  back — with  a 
tall  tale:  they  had  found,  and  ascended,  the  one  glacier  that  led  to 
the  high  snow  basin  below  the  summit.  Then  they  had  pushed  on 
to  the  top  of  Mt.  McKinley.  None  had  been  there  before  them.  “We 
lugged  up  a 14-foot  flagpole  and  set  it  on  the  summit,”  they  said. 
“Get  out  your  telescope  and  look  at  it.” 

People  laughed.  There  wasn’t  a telescope  in  Alaska  capable  of 
spotting  a flagpole  at  such  a distance. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  Browne  and  Parker  were  back.  They  spent 
most  of  the  spring  searching  for  a route  from  the  north  through  the 
maze  of  the  lower  peaks.  At  last  they  found  that  one  glacier,  the 
Muldrow,  led  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  With  a third  climber. 
Merle  Le  Voy,  they  ascended  it. 

As  the  altitude  increased,  the  glare  of  the  sun  off  the  white  sur- 
face was  so  intense  that  even  with  dark  glasses  their  eyes  were  swol- 
len to  slits.  Lips  and  noses  were  cracked  and  bleeding.  At  16,000 
feet  the  temperature  inside  a tent,  with  an  alcohol  stove  going  full 
blast,  was  five  degrees  below  zero.  Higher  up  it  got  colder. 

One  day  Browne  and  Le  Voy  were  breaking  trail  up  the  snow- 
covered  surface  of  the  glacier.  Suddenly  Browne  saw  his  companion, 
who  was  leading,  disappear.  Where  he  had  stood  was  a round,  black 
hole.  The  rope  jerked  tight  around  Browne’s  waist  and  he  was 
pulled  off  his  feet.  Slowly  and  steadily  he  was  dragged  forward. 

Six  feet  from  the  hole  he  stopped.  There  was  a muffled  shout  from 
Le  Voy.  He  had  landed  on  a ledge  in  the  crevasse.  The  ledge,  he 
said,  slanted  up;  he  thought  he  could  ascend  it.  In  a few  minutes 
Browne  saw  his  head  break  through  the  snow  30  feet  away. 

Their  last  camp  was  at  about  17,000  feet.  A little  more  than  3,000 
remained  to  climb.  The  final  slope,  while  steep,  seemed  to  present 
no  serious  difficulties. 

The  morning  of  the  final  assault  dawned  clear  and  calm,  though 
stabbing  cold.  The  three  started  at  6 a.m.,  with  the  leader  chopping 
steps  in  the  hard  snow.  Every  half-hour  they  changed  leaders.  They 
were  now  ascending  only  400  feet  an  hour.  At  19,000  feet  they  had 
their  first  sight  of  the  summit.  Only  a gentle  slope  lay  between  them 
and  the  top.  They  thought  the  peak  was  theirs. 

During  the  last  hour  the  wind  had  risen.  Now  on  the  swell  of  the 
final  dome  it  became  a gale.  Driving  ice  particles  stung  their  faces, 
and  soon  their  parkas  were  stiff  with  ice. 
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As  they  tackled  the  last  steep  rise  the  full  force  of  the  wind  struck 
them.  Browne,  in  the  lead,  could  barely  keep  his  feet,  could  not 
take  a step  forward.  The  breath  was  driven  from  his  body,  his  ax 
nearly  tom  from  his  hand. 

The  three  huddled  together  in  the  snow.  But  at  once  they  felt 
themselves  beginning  to  freeze. 

Browne  yelled  in  Parker’s  ear,  “We’ve  got  to  get  down.” 

Next  day  they  saw  how  near  they  had  come.  Had  there  been  no 
wind,  five  minutes  of  easy  walking  would  have  put  them  on  the 
summit. 

A week  later  they  were  back  at  their  last  camp.  As  they  rested  in 
the  tent  one  evening  the  sky  turned  a sickly  green,  the  air  became 
still  and  lifeless.  There  was  a deep  rumble.  The  men  felt  the  earth 
beneath  them  heave  and  roll.  It  was  one  of  the  notable  earthquakes 
of  modern  times,  the  great  convulsion  that  accompanied  the  vol- 
canic eruption  of  Katmai. 

When  the  haze  of  the  avalanche  dust  had  subsided  they  could  see 
that  the  whole  mountain  had  been  racked  to  its  foundations.  Mil- 
lions of  tons  of  ice  and  snow  had  been  shaken  loose  from  the  heights 
and  come  thundering  down  into  the  valleys. 

Instead  of  a smooth  and  easy  road,  the  snow  ridge  which  had 
been  their  path  had  become  a mass  of  tumbled  ice  blocks.  Had  they 
stayed  on  the  heights  to  make  another  try  at  the  summit,  their 
retreat  would  have  been  cut  off. 

The  next  to  be  drawn  to  McKinley  was  a missionary.  Fifty  years 
old,  the  Reverend  Hudson  Stuck,  Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon,  was 
tough  and  wiry,  with  the  endurance  of  a man  of  twenty-five.  In  1913 
he  and  three  companions  followed  the  glacier  route  found  by 
Browne  and  Parker.  It  took  them  three  weeks  to  pass  the  snow  ridge 
which  had  been  shattered  by  the  earthquake.  To  do  so  they  had 
to  cut  steps  in  the  ice  for  three  miles  on  dangerously  steep  slopes. 

At  last  they  were  camped  in  the  Grand  Basin,  close  to  18,000  feet. 
Even  sleep  at  that  altitude  was  light  and  fitful,  and  any  exertion 
brought  on  long  spells  of  panting.  Stuck  suffered  more  than  the 
younger  men,  but  his  strength  and  spirit  overcame  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh. 

On  June  7 they  set  forth  at  3 a.m.  The  temperature  was  six  de- 
grees below  zero  and  there  was  a bitter  wind.  They  climbed  steadily 
for  six  hours.  Cutting  steps  in  the  hard  snow  was  infinite  labor. 

The  slope  eased  off.  The  highest  point  was  in  view.  They  passed  the 
spot  reached  by  Browne,  Parker,  and  Le  Voy;  they  struggled  on.  Then 
triumphantly,  they  stood  on  the  summit,  20,300  feet  above  the  sea. 
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As  the  Archdeacon  reached  the  top  he  fell  unconscious.  But  in  a 
few  minutes  he  revived.  Solemnly  he  shook  hands  with  each  of  the 
others.  He  led  them  in  a “brief  prayer  of  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God,  that  He  has  granted  us  our  hearts’  desire  and  brought  us  safely 
to  the  top  of  His  great  mountain.” 

This  ascent  corrected  an  injustice.  The  summit  ridge  of  McKinley 
has  two  peaks.  The  South  Peak  is  the  true  summit.  About  2 miles 
distant  and  only  300  feet  lower  is  the  North  Peak.  The  Stuck  party, 
studying  the  North  Peak  through  field  glasses,  saw  a flagstaff  dis- 
tinctly. The  sourdoughs  hadn’t  reach  the  true  summit  but  they 
had  performed  a memorable  feat  of  mountaineering. 

After  the  Stuck  ascent  the  high  snows  of  the  mountains  were  un- 
disturbed for  19  years.  But  the  lower  foothills  became  increasingly 
known.  In  1917  Congress  created  the  Mt.  McKinley  National  Park, 
covering  3,000  square  miles.  A hotel  was  built  near  a station  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  and  a road  and  a system  of  horse  and  foot  trails 
was  laid  out.  They  reach,  at  one  point,  to  within  20  miles  of  the 
summit. 

In  1932  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  Harry  Liek,  wanted  to 
climb  Mt.  McKinley.  He  joined  with  Alfred  Lindley,  a mountaineer; 
Erling  Strom,  a ski  instructor;  and  Grant  Pearson,  a park  ranger. 
They  had  good  luck  with  the  weather  and  accomplished  the  ascent 
almost  without  incident,  climbing  both  South  and  North  Peaks. 
They  found  a recording  themometer  left  by  Archdeacon  Stuck. 
The  needle  had  recorded  a temperature  of  95  degrees  below  zero, 
the  thermometer’s  limit. 

There  have  been  two  more  ascents.  In  1942  an  Army  group  test- 
ing cold-weather  equipment  reached  the  Grand  Basin.  Not  for  them 
was  the  backbreaking  toil  of  packing  food  and  equipment — planes 
dropped  all  they  required.  While  they  were  there — almost  incidentally 
— seven  of  them  climbed  to  the  summit. 

And  last  June  an  expedition  headed  by  Bradford  Washburne 
reached  the  top. 

This  summer  Mt.  McKinley  Park,  used  during  the  war,  was  re- 
opened to  the  public.  As  travel  to  Alaska  grows  easier,  more  and 
more  visitors  will  roam  the  foothills,  will  look  up  at  the  high  snows 
of  Denali.^ 

— Edwin  Muller 


Supplementary  work  . . . 

1.  Little  learning  and,  therefore,  little  remembering  can  take  place 


^ From  Argosy  magazine,  August,  1947,  as  condensed  in  Reader’s  Digest, 
August,  1947. 
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without  concentration.  And  hand  in  hand  with  concentration  should 
go  the  developing  of  a critical  capacity  as  you  read.  To  test  your- 
self, turn  back  to  the  last  paragraph  of  What  Everyone  Should 
Know  About  Salt  (page  81).  Now  read  this  paragraph  to  see  if 
you  detect  a statement  with  which  an  authority  in  chemistry  might 
definitely  disagree.  If  you  cannot  find  it,  consult  your  chemistry 
instructor. 

2.  A ready  recognition  of  significant  data  is  often  vital  in  reading 
such  material  as  appears  in  pamphlets  put  out  by  government  depart- 
ments and  business  firms.  Whenever  you  come  on  such  material  in 
your  school  textbooks,  magazines,  or  newspapers,  test  your  ability 
to  interpret  charts,  graphs,  and  statistical  tables  by  listing  the  im- 
portant information  thus  given,  that  is,  information  that  grows  out 
of  relating  the  individual  facts  to  one  another  and  thereby  drawing 
general  conclusions.  Beware  of  recognizing  only  the  obvious  or 
superficial  trends,  relations,  etc.,  while  missing  those  relevant  facts 
that  require  a more  analytical  type  of  thinking. 
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IMPROVING  YOUR 
LISTENING  AND 
SPEAKING 


Listening  and  speaking  are  the  skills  that  you  use  more  fre- 
quently than  any  others  in  your  everyday  activities.  Before  you 
are  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  you  perhaps  ask  your  mother 
what  time  it  is.  At  breakfast,  you  carry  on  the  usual  conversation 
with  your  family  and  possibly  ask  your  mother  to  have  dinner 
early  so  that  you  can  go  to  a six-thirty  Scout  meeting. 

Along  the  way  to  school,  you  converse  with  your  friends,  and 
you  plan  after-school  activities.  During  the  school  day,  you  re- 
cite in  your  classes,  have  conferences  with  your  teachers,  and 
talk  to  your  classmates.  After  school,  you  may  attend  a club  meeting 
and  participate  in  a discussion  of  where  to  have  the  club  dance; 
or,  if  you  are  an  athlete,  you  may  talk  with  your  coach  about 
his  chalk  of  a new  play  to  use  in  the  next  basketball  game. 

When  you  reach  home  for  dinner,  you  again  converse  with 
your  family  and  tell  them  about  the  activities  of  the  day.  At  the 
Scout  meeting,  you  may  talk  about  the  plans  for  a special  anni- 
versary celebration.  Perhaps  you  join  in  a discussion  of  what  ac- 
tivities your  local  troop  can  carry  out.  When  you  reach  home 
you  may  telephone  a friend  who  was  absent  from  the  meeting  to 
tell  him  what  activities  your  troop  decided  upon. 

All  of  the  time  that  you  are  talking  about  your  school  and 
your  club  activities,  someone  is  hearing  you  speak.  While  others 
are  talking,  you  are  hearing  them  speak.  Notice  that  the  term 
hearing  has  been  used  in  the  two  preceding  sentences,  not  the 
term  listening.  Listening  means  that  the  hearer  understands 
what  is  being  said;  hearing  means  only  that  someone’s  voice  is 
being  heard.  For  example,  you  probably  remember  telling  about 
a play  in  a basketball  game,  only  to  have  someone  ask  when 
you  finished,  “What  did  you  say?”  Perhaps,  too,  you  thought 
that  you  were  listening  while  attending  a motion  picture  when 
suddenly  you  realized  that  you  were  only  daydreaming. 
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Listening  and  speaking  are  of  equal  importance,  and  one 
should  not  take  place  without  the  other.  During  your  school  day 
you  may  do  more  listening  than  you  do  speaking.  You  listen  to 
your  teachers  explain  the  assignments  and  clarify  the  difficult 
portions  of  your  lessons.  You  listen  to  the  assembly  speaker  and 
to  the  conversation  of  your  friends.  You  listen  to  your  coaches 
as  they  explain  the  plays  to  be  used  in  the  next  game. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  listening  and  speaking  are  important 
everyday  skills  that  must  be  mastered  if  you  are  to  be  a success- 
ful student  and  a participant  in  school  activities. 

Certainly  you  do  some  reading  and  perhaps  a little  writing 
during  a school  day,  but  most  of  your  activity  centres  around 
your  ability  to  speak  and  your  ability  to  listen. 


IMPROVING  YOUR  CLASSROOM  SPEECH 

How  well  do  you  speak  in  the  classroom?  Would  your  grades 
be  higher  if  you  were  to  express  your  thoughts  better?  Many 
pupils  do  not  succeed  as  well  as  they  might  in  the  work  that  they 
do  because  of  weaknesses  in  the  mechanics  of  their  speech.  Ana- 
lyze your  ability  to  speak  well  by  asking  yourself  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Do  I have  something  worth  while  to  say  when  I speak? 
Good  speech  is  impossible  unless  you  have  sound  ideas  and 
knowledge.  The  maxim  “Silence  is  golden”  is  perhaps  true  when 
you  do  not  have  anything  definite  to  contribute  to  a discussion. 
Careful  preparation  of  your  assignments  will  remedy  this  speech 
difficulty.  Do  not  try  to  bluff  your  way  through  a discussion, 
for  bluffing  is  easily  detected,  and  it  is  resented  by  your  teachers 
and  classmates. 

2.  Am  I willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  class  discussion? 
When  you  are  asked  to  participate  in  a discussion,  you  should 
respond  quickly  by  looking  directly  at  the  teacher  or  at  the  pupil 
who  called  upon  you.  Do  not  gaze  at  the  floor,  at  the  ceiling, 
or  out  the  window.  Volunteer  information  when  you  can.  Do 
not  always  wait  for  someone  to  ask  you  for  your  opinion  or  for 
any  additional  information. 
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Don  Bryan 


3.  Do  1 make  a good  impression  when  1 stand  before  the 
class?  The  attention  of  your  listeners  depends  largely  upon  the 
appearance  that  you  make  when  you  stand  before  them.  You 
should  assume  an  easy,  graceful  posture.  Do  not  lean  on  the 
teacher’s  desk  or  against  the  wall.  Stand  erectly  but  informally. 
Do  not  play  with  chalk,  pencils,  rings,  or  with  any  other  dis- 
tracting items.  Keep  your  hands  at  your  side  unless  you  wish  to 
gesture.  If  you  watch  your  appearance,  you  will  create  a good 
impression  among  your  classmates  and  you  will  be  able  to  focus 
your  own  attention  and  that  of  your  listeners  upon  what  you 
say. 

4.  Do  I speak  loudly  enough  so  that  I can  be  heard  easily  by 
everyone  in  the  room?  Many  pupils  speak  with  such  weak  voices 
that  they  give  the  impression  that  they  are  afraid  that  someone 
might  hear  them.  Pupils  who  speak  this  way  are  inconsiderate  of 
their  listeners,  who  must  exert  themselves  trying  to  hear  what  is 
being  said.  There  is  no  excuse  for  speaking  in  a voice  that  can- 
not be  heard  in  a classroom. 

5.  Do  I avoid  speaking  in  a monotonous  and  uninteresting 
tone?  Most  pupils  who  speak  in  a monotonous  and  uninterest- 
ing way  do  so  because  they  are  uninterested  and  unenthusiastic 
about  what  they  are  saying.  If  you  were  to  listen  to  these  pupils 
speak  of  something  about  which  they  were  enthusiastic,  you 
would  discover  that  they  are  capable  of  varying  their  vocal 
tones.  The  only  way  to  learn  to  use  variations  in  your  voice  is  to 
become  genuinely  interested  in  what  you  are  saying. 

6.  Do  I speak  fluently?  If  you  have  prepared  your  assignment 
so  thoroughly  that  you  know  definitely  what  you  are  talking 
about,  you  will  not  have  any  hesitancy  in  your  speech.  If,  how- 
ever, you  wait  until  the  moment  when  you  are  going  to  speak 
before  you  decide  what  you  wish  to  say,  you  will  likely  speak 
haltingly  with  many  awkward  pauses,  repetitions,  and  crude  sen- 
tences. Fluent  speech  will  create  the  impression  that  you  know  what 
you  are  talking  about,  and  it  will  win  the  respect  of  your  listeners. 

7.  Do  I avoid  mispronouncing  words?  Correct  pronunciation 
is  essential  to  all  good  speech,  particularly  to  good  classroom 
speaking.  You  cannot  win  the  confidence  of  your  classmates  if 
you  mispronounce  and  misuse  the  words  in  your  assignments. 
Part  of  every  thorough  preparation  is  a dictionary  search  for  all 
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the  words  of  which  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  or  the  pro- 
nunciation. Before  you  attend  class,  you  should  practice  saying 
the  words  until  they  become  part  of  your  natural  vocabulary. 
You  should  be  determined  to  use  the  new  terms  in  order  to  in- 
crease your  knowledge  of  words. 

8.  Can  1 speak  without  stage  fright?  Psychologists  tell  us  that 
stage  fright  is  the  result  of  a feeling  of  inadequacy.  They  tell  us, 
too,  that  the  best  way  to  overcome  this  feeling  is  to  prepare  every 
assignment  thoroughly.  If  you  feel  confident  that  you  know 
what  you  are  to  be  asked,  you  are  less  likely  to  be  nervous.  After 
several  successful  class  recitations,  you  will  overcome  your  fear 
of  reciting,  and  you  will  become  a more  successful  pupil.  For  a 
few  class  periods,  however,  you  will  have  to  force  yourself  to 
overcome  this  nervousness. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Check  your  ability  to  speak  well  in  the  classroom  by  writing  frank 
answers  to  the  eight  questions  listed  in  the  previous  discussion.  Only 
by  such  self-analysis  can  you  determine  your  difficulties  and  plan  a 
remedial  program.  In  your  answers,  suggest  methods  by  which  you 
can  help  yourself  to  improve  your  classroom  speaking. 

IMPROVING  YOUR  LISTENING 

Listening  is  used  more  than  any  other  skill.  All  day  long  you 
listen  to  your  family  and  to  your  friends;  you  listen  to  your 
teachers  and  to  your  classmates;  you  listen  to  your  favorite  radio 
and  motion-picture  stars. 

The  ability  to  listen  well  is  essential  to  your  success  as  a high 
school  pupil,  and  that  skill  will  be  increasingly  important  as  you 
enter  your  business  or  professional  life.  Much  of  your  education 
after  you  leave  school  will  be  acquired  from  listening  to  lecturers, 
radio  commentators,  and  discussion  groups.  Many  people  fail 
to  succeed  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  listen  attentively, 
to  analyze  accurately,  and  to  discuss  intelligently  what  they  have 
heard. 

Real  listening  is  more  than  mere  hearing.  It  requires  that  you 
have  an  active,  alert  mind  and  that  you  think  about  what  is 
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being  said.  You  may  formulate  questions  to  ask  when  the 
speaker  has  finished.  You  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  speaker’s 
comments.  When  activity  of  this  nature  takes  place  in  your 
mind,  you  are  really  listening. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Test  your  ability  to  listen  by  asking  yourself  the  questions  that 
follow.  Write  complete  sentence  answers  for  this  self-analysis. 

1.  Do  you  listen  only  to  that  which  pleases  your  senses — comic 
dialogue  and  funny  stories?  Or  do  you  occasionally  try  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  how  to  meet  problems  that  you 
are  going  to  face? 

2.  Do  you  merely  half-listen  while  you  think  about  other  things? 

3.  Do  you  mind-wander  much  of  the  time  and  listen  only  in  spots? 

4.  Do  you  do  homework  or  other  tasks  while  you  half-listen  to 
the  radio? 

Or: 

1.  Do  you  listen  carefully  to  get  the  central  idea? 

2.  Do  you  listen  thoughtfully  to  analyze  the  supporting  points? 
Do  you  repeat  them  to  yourself  as  you  go  along? 

3.  Do  you  listen  critically  in  order  to  decide  on  the  trustworthiness 
of  what  you  hear?  ^ 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Many  pupils  pretend  that  they  are  listening  in  class  when  in 
reality  their  minds  are  far  away.  Have  you  had  this  experience?  Are 
your  courteous  to  the  speaker  when  you  are  merely  hearing  words? 
Can  you  tell  when  a person  in  the  audience  is  not  really  listening? 
Can  daydreaming  become  a bad  habit?  Discuss  your  experiences  in 
a theme  of  approximately  250  words  entitled  “Listening  versus 
Hearing.” 

Class  activity  . . . 

C.  You  probably  can  recall  several  incidents  when  your  failure  to 
listen  attentively  proved  embarrasing  or  even  disastrous.  Have  you 

1 From  American  Speech,  by  Wilhelmina  G.  Hedde  and  William  Norwood 
Brigance,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Chicago. 
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ever  been  guilty  of  saying,  “I  thought  you  said  . . Tell  orally 
the  story  of  an  actual  experience. 


Class  discussion  . . . 


D.  Be  prepared  to  take  part  in  a class  discussion  on  the  role  that 
listening  has  in  the  jobs  in  the  list  that  follows.  Gan  you  think  of 
any  other  vocations  in  which  the  ability  to  listen  well  is  important? 
Jot  down  your  thoughts.  Bring  your  notes  to  class. 


telegraph  operator 

newspaper  reporter 

telephone  operator 

airplane  pilot 

teacher 

lawyer 

doctor 

member  of  a jury 


secretary 
nurse 
waitress 
ticket  agent 
sales  clerk 
soldier  or  sailor 
police  magistrate 
radio  engineer 


Rules  for  effective  listening 

The  class  discussion  that  has  taken  place  has  probably  con- 
vinced you  of  the  need  for  effective  listening.  Here  are  some 
rules  by  which  you  can  learn  to  listen  attentively:  ^ 

1.  Get  ready  to  listen.  You  have  learned  that  real  listening  is 
an  active  process,  demanding  the  full  attention  of  the  listener. 
To  be  sure  that  you  are  as  alert  as  possible,  you  should  sit  com- 
fortably where  you  can  see  and  hear.  Do  not  slouch  down  in  a 
seat,  for  both  the  body  and  mind  must  be  alert.  Focus  your  eyes 
upon  the  speaker  and  your  mind  upon  what  he  is  about  to  say. 

2.  Start  listening  with  the  first  sentence.  Most  speakers  make 
clear  in  the  first  few  sentences  the  exact  topics  about  which  they 
are  going  to  talk  and  the  particular  approach  that  they  are  going 
to  take.  If  you  miss  these  first  ideas,  you  will  have  difficulty  in 
relating  to  the  main  idea  the  sentences  that  follow.  Thus,  you 
should  pay  close  attention  to  the  speaker’s  opening  comments. 

3.  Get  the  central  idea.  When  you  are  listening  to  a speaker, 
you  should  have  the  following  questions  in  your  mind:  What  is 
the  speaker  going  to  discuss?  What  angle  of  the  topic  is  he  going 
to  take?  What  is  the  purpose  of  his  talk?  What  is  the  main  idea 

^ These  headings  are  taken  in  part  from  American  Speech,  by  Hedde  and 
Brigance.  See  footnote  on  p.  108. 
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that  he  is  going  to  present?  If  you  have  these  questions  in  mind, 
you  will  be  looking  for  their  answers  and  following  the  speaker’s 
trend  of  thought. 

4.  Get  the  chief  supporting  ideas.  Once  you  understand  the 
central  idea  of  a talk,  you  can  follow  the  speaker’s  development 
by  noting  carefully  the  method  that  he  uses  in  organizing  his 
ideas.  Your  knowledge  of  outlining  techniques  and  topic  sen- 
tences will  help  you.  Watch  for  the  main  divisions  of  thought. 
Notice  the  use  of  such  devices  as  first,  secondly,  therefore,  in  ad- 
dition to.  With  a little  practice,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a com- 
plete outline  of  the  talk  while  the  speaker  is  talking.  (See  grade 
1 1 text  for  note  on  outlining. ) 

5.  Separate  the  important  from  the  unimportant.  By  acquir- 
ing the  central  idea  and  the  chief  ideas  that  support  it,  you  will 
be  selecting  the  important  from  the  unimportant.  You  should 
not  try  to  remember  everything  that  the  speaker  says.  If  you 
make  such  an  attempt,  you  will  probably  not  have  a clear  con- 
ception of  the  relationships  that  exist  between  the  ideas.  Much 
of  what  a speaker  says  is  used  merely  to  illustrate  major  ideas  or 
to  motivate  the  attention  of  his  listeners. 

6.  Make  mental  summaries.  When  you  want  to  learn  a para- 
graph, you  reread  it  or  repeat  it.  In  listening,  you  should  follow 
the  same  technique  as  you  ask  yourself,  from  time  to  time,  what 
has  been  said  so  far.  If  you  will  follow  this  practice,  you  will  fix 
the  ideas  a little  more  firmly  in  your  mind. 

7.  Analyze  what  you  hear.  Listen  thoughfully  and  critically. 
Do  not  accept  everything  that  you  hear  as  being  the  truth.  In 
your  own  mind,  challenge  the  speaker’s  statements  that  seem  to 
be  weak  or  incorrect.  This  rule  is  perhaps  the  most  important, 
for  upon  it  depends  the  real  learning  for  the  listeners. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  How  can  the  seven  rules  of  effective  listening  be  applied  to  the 
classroom?  In  a theme  of  approximately  300  words  entitled  “Effec- 
tive Listening  in  the  Classroom,”  discuss  ideal  habits  for  classroom 
listening. 


no 


class  activity  . . . 

B.  Test  your  ability  to  listen  for  information.  Your  teacher  will 
read  a short  newspaper  article.  Listen  carefully;  take  no  notes.  Write 
immediately  a one  paragraph  summary  in  which  you  stress  only 
important  points.  Then,  in  a class  discussion,  determine  whether 
you  omitted  or  misstated  any  important  items. 


Rules  for  taking  notos 

Listening  is  essential  to  note  taking.  You  cannot  expect  to  re- 
member all  of  the  information  that  a teacher  gives  you  in  class, 
and  you  cannot  remember  all  of  the  important  facts  in  a long 
speech.  The  ability  to  take  notes  well  will  enable  you  to  focus 
your  attention  upon  the  significant  points  and  to  see  the  rela- 
tionships between  these  points.  When  you  have  taken  a good 
set  of  notes,  you  may  study  them  and  learn  the  essential  facts  of 
the  classroom  discussion  and  of  the  speech. 

Taking  notes  during  a talk  is  different  from  taking  notes  on 
assigned  reading.  When  you  read,  you  can  pause  whenever  you 
wish,  reread  a difficult  paragraph,  make  your  notes  on  the  chief 
points,  and  then  continue  reading.  When  you  are  listening  to  a 
speaker,  however,  you  must  keep  up  with  him.  Usually  you  have 
no  opportunity  to  ask  questions  until  the  speaker  has  finished. 
In  school,  of  course,  you  may  ask  questions  during  a teacher’s 
explanation  if  there  is  something  that  you  do  not  understand. 
Here  is  a set  of  suggestions  which  successful  pupils  use  for 
taking  notes: 


1.  Have  a notebook  and  an  extra  pen  or  pencil  ready  for  use 
when  the  speaker  begins  his  talk. 

2.  At  the  top  of  the  first  sheet,  write  the  speaker’s  name,  the 
topic  of  the  talk,  and  the  date. 

3.  Write  neatly. 

4.  Do  not  take  down  the  speaker’s  words  verbatim  (word  for 
word).  Instead,  write  only  key  words,  phrases,  and  figures  which 
will  help  you  to  recall  the  most  important  points. 

5.  Arrange  your  notes  in  outline  form  if  possible.  If  you  can- 
not do  this  while  listening  to  the  speech,  you  should  prepare  an 
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outline  when  the  speech  is  over.  You  should  develop  this  habit 
of  outlining,  particularly  for  those  notes  that  you  plan  to  keep. 

6.  Underline  words,  phrases,  or  figures  which  the  speaker  par- 
ticularly emphasized. 

7.  Read  over  your  notes  as  soon  after  the  speech  as  possible. 

8.  Fill  in  any  added  information  that  you  recall  as  you  reread 
your  notes. 


Assignment 

Ciass  discussion  . . . 

A.  What  methods  do  you  use  for  taking  notes  in  your  classes?  Can 
these  methods  be  improved?  How?  Bring  to  class  a set  of  notes  that 
you  took  in  one  of  your  other  classes.  Explain  your  methods  to  the 
class. 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  a ten-minute  speech  to  your  class. 
Follow  the  suggestions  given  for  note  taking.  As  your  teacher  reads, 
each  pupil  should  prepare  a set  of  notes  in  the  best  form  possible. 
Submit  your  notes  to  the  teacher  for  checking.  The  best  sets  of 
notes  should  be  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board. 


Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Listen  to  a radio  speech  on  some  subject  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. First,  take  notes  in  the  order  in  which  the  material  is 
presented.  Then  write  those  notes  in  an  outline  form.  Submit  both 
sets  to  your  teacher  for  criticism. 


Hand  in  . . . 

D.  Your  school  will  probably  have  an  assembly  speaker  soon. 
Arrange  to  have  your  entire  class  take  notes  on  his  talk.  Submit  your 
notes  in  ink  and  in  outline  form  to  a committee.  Have  the  committee 
select  the  best  sets  of  notes  and  explain  why  those  selected  are 
the  best. 


IMPROVING  YOUR  VOICE 

Your  voice  is  closely  related  to  your  personality.  It  tells  people 
what  kind  of  person  you  are.  If  you  have  a musical,  pleasant 
speaking  voice,  you  are  probably  a kind,  friendly,  and  well-bal- 
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anced  person.  If  you  have  a thin,  weak,  and  whimpering  voice, 
you  are  probably  a shy,  self-conscious,  and  weak-willed  individual. 

Your  voice  has  much  to  contribute  to  your  happiness  and  suc- 
cess in  life.  People  avoid  those  with  poor  voices  and  are  at- 
tracted to  those  with  good  voices.  Salesmen,  teachers,  ministers, 
lawyers,  and  others  who  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  public 
find  it  a distinct  advantage  to  have  pleasant  voices. 

What  kind  of  voice  do  you  have?  Is  it  nasal,  flat,  monotonous, 
muffled,  shrill,  or  harsh?  Do  you  carelessly  talk  with  your  mouth 
nearly  closed  or  with  lazy  lips,  jaw,  or  tongue?  Speech  experts 
are  agreed  that,  over  the  nation  as  a whole,  there  are  only  about 
five  good  voices  among  every  one  hundred  people. 

“But  I can’t  help  it  if  I have  a poor  voice,”  you  say.  “What 
can  I do  about  it?”  The  answer  is  that  you  can  discover  what 
your  voice  difficulties  are  and  learn  how  to  overcome  them. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  go  through  life  with  a voice 
that  distinctly  handicaps  your  relationships  to  other  people. 


How  is  voice  produced? 

Before  you  know  what  your  voice  difficulties  are  and  how  you 
can  overcome  them,  you  should  know  how  the  voice  is  produced. 

Two  physical  organs  primarily  concerned  with  the  production 
of  voice  are  the  lungs  and  the  diaphragm.  The  lungs,  which 
can  be  likened  to  sponges,  supply  the  air  used  to  produce  voice. 
When  you  inhale,  the  lungs  become  filled  with  air,  and  they  ex- 
pand; when  you  exhale,  the  lungs  are  emptied  of  air,  and  they 
shrink. 

The  diaphragm,  a large  muscle  just  below  the  lungs  between 
the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  controls  this  process  of  inhalation 
and  exhalation.  When  you  inhale,  the  diaphragm  contracts  and 
pulls  together  into  a flattened  position,  while  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  pushed  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the  in- 
coming air.  When  you  exhale,  the  diaphragm  relaxes  and  cer- 
tain abdominal  muscles  force  the  air  out  of  the  lungs. 

To  have  an  effective  voice,  you  must  learn  to  use  the  action  of 
the  diaphragm.  Take  in  an  adequate  supply  of  air  and  control 
the  exhalation  from  the  lungs  so  that  the  air  is  exhaled  a little 
at  a time.  If  you  do  not  control  this  exhalation,  you  will  discover 
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that  you  are  short  of  breath.  The  muscles  may  have  pushed 
out  more  air  than  was  necessary,  or  you  may  have  failed  to  in- 
hale enough  air  during  the  times  when  you  should  have  paused. 

Speaking  requires  more  breath  control  than  does  mere  breath- 
ing. In  silent  breathing,  the  number  of  inhalations  per  minute 
is  of  no  particular  importance,  but  in  speaking,  part  of  your 
effectiveness  is  determined  by  them.  Ordinarily,  we  inhale  ten  to 
fifteen  times  a minute.  This  rate  is  considered  the  best  for  speech. 
Some  people,  however,  inhale  only  six  or  seven  times  a minute; 
others  inhale  eighteen  to  twenty  times.  The  short  breathers  take 
in  so  little  air  at  a time  that  their  speech  much  constantly  be 
broken.  The  long  breathers  speak  so  many  words  between  breaths 
that  their  hearers  grow  nervous  as  they  hear  such  rapid  speech. 

When  the  column  of  air  leaves  the  lungs,  it  passes  up  through 
the  larynx  (pronounced  lar-inks  not  lar-nicks).  The  larynx  is 
the  voice  box  (better  known,  perhaps,  as  the  Adam’s  apple).  You 
can  feel  your  larynx  by  placing  your  index  finger  over  the  bony 
structure  on  your  throat.  The  larynx  contains  the  vocal  folds  or 
cords,  which  are  really  two  elastic  bands  of  white  tissue  stretched 
from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  larynx.  As  the  air  passes 
through  the  glottis,  which  is  an  opening  between  these  folds, 
and  over  these  folds,  they  vibrate,  and  voice  is  produced.  This 
principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  reed  organ  pipe. 
When  you  inhale,  the  folds  separate  and  lie  near  the  walls  of  the 
larynx  to  permit  the  air  to  pass  without  sound.  Thus,  the  vocal 
folds  are  opened  for  breathing,  closed  for  speaking,  loosened  for 
low  pitch,  and  tightened  for  high  pitch. 

Actual  speech  sounds  occur  when  you  shape  voice  tones  into 
words.  To  shape  words  that  will  be  intelligible,  you  must  learn 
to  use  correctly  the  articulators  of  speech:  the  lips;  the  tongue; 
the  hard  and  soft  palates;  the  jaws;  and  the  teeth.  Speech  is  not 
the  simple  process  that  you  may  have  supposed  it  to  be. 

Consonant  and  vowel  sounds  are  produced  by  these  speech 
organs.  When  the  sound  of  a consonant  is  made,  the  articulators 
obstruct  the  voice  or  breath;  when  the  sound  of  a vowel  is  made, 
the  articulators  change  the  sound  but  do  not  obstruct  it.  Pro- 
nounce the  vowels  and  note  the  positions  that  the  articulators 
take.  Then  pronounce  several  consonants.  You  will  discover,  for 
example,  that  the  lips  are  closed  when  you  are  pronouncing  m 
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Diagram  of  the  articulators:  LL  — lips;  GR.  — gumridge;  H.P.  — hard  palate; 
S.P.  — soft  palate;  U — uvula;  PH.  — pharynx;  V.C.  — vocal  cords. 

sounds.  When  you  pronounce  b or  p,  they  start  with  a closed 
position  and  then  explode  open.  For  / or  v,  the  lower  lip  is 
pressed  against  the  lower  teeth.  For  / or  i and  the  vowel  sounds, 
the  lips  are  open. 

To  give  your  own  voice  a rich,  musical  quality,  known  as 
resonance,  three  other  organs  of  the  voice-speech  mechanism 
are  used.  These  include  the  pharynx  (far'mgks),  which  is  the 
back  of  the  mouth;  the  mouth  cavity;  and  the  two  nasal  cavities. 
By  means  of  these  organs,  the  sounds  set  forth  by  the  vibrating 
vocal  folds  are  amplified.  Without  these  organs,  your  voice 
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would  be  barely  audible.  Whenever  any  of  these  amplifying  or- 
gans become  obstructed,  the  quality  of  the  voice  is  affected.  Ade- 
noids in  small  children,  for  example,  are  a common  hindrance 
to  a good,  clear  voice. 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Pronounce  correctly  each  of  the  words  in  the  list  that  follows, 
and  notice  the  different  positions  that  the  articulators  of  speech  take 
for  the  various  words.  See  whether  you  can  detect  any  similarity  in 
the  pronunciation  of  certain  words.  Discuss  this  similarity. 


courage 

break 

plough 

thin 

intelligent 

weight 

through 

why 

bough 

eat 

pay 

low 

tough 

brilliant 

tears 

food 

wheat 

indifferent 

yes 

ooze 

bay 

four 

view 

day 

Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Test  your  inhalation  and  exhalation  to  see  whether  you  use  all 
of  your  breathing  muscles. 

First  test  your  inhalation.  Take  several  deep  breaths.  Feel  the 
breathing  muscles:  the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
rib  muscles.  Do  you  use  all  of  these  muscles? 

Now  test  your  exhalation.  Inhale  a good  full  breath  and  count  in 
groups  of  three:  1,  2,  3 — 4,  5,  6 — 7,  8,  9,  etc.  Do  not  try  to  see  how 
long  you  can  count  with  one  breath  but  rather  how  smoothly  you 
can  do  it.  Put  your  hands  at  various  places  on  your  chest,  ribs,  and 
abdomen  to  see  whether  you  notice  any  muscular  reaction  that 
might  cause  jerkiness  in  your  speech. 


Class  activity  . . . 

G.  Again  test  your  ability  to  exhale  properly.  Inhale  a good  full 
breath  and  exhale  by  saying  “ah”.  Keep  your  throat  relaxed.  Try  to 
steady  the  abdominal  muscles.  Place  your  hand  on  your  diaphragm 
and  note  the  feel.  Keep  repeating  this  exercise  with  other  vowel 
sounds  until  you  can  give  the  sounds  without  any  variation  in  the 
strength  of  the  tone.  Practice  with  different  degrees  of  force. 
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Clast  activity  . . . 

D.  This  time  prefix  the  consonants  p,  b,  d,  t,  f,  v,  k,  g,  j,  and  I to 
the  vowel  sounds  of  ah,  awe,  oh,  ee,  i and  ow. 

Put  as  much  energy  as  you  can  into  the  sounds.  To  see  whether 
you  are  using  the  whole  abdominal  breathing  region,  place  your 
hands  over  the  various  parts  of  the  diaphragm  and  chest. 


Class  activity  . . . 

E.  Practice  reading  aloud  in  deep,  fully  rich  tones  the  passages 
that  follow.  During  each  pause,  take  a deep  breath.  Keep  reading 
the  selections  until  your  teacher  believes  that  you  have  represented 
the  proper  control  of  your  breath. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness — That  to  secure  these  Rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

— Declaration  of  Independence 

The  ocean  old. 

Centuries  old. 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled. 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro. 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold. 

His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest; 

And  far  and  wide. 

With  ceaseless  flow, 

His  beard  of  snow 
Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

What  is  a good  voice? 

“How  can  I tell  whether  a person  has  a good  voice?”  you  ask. 
“Most  people  sound  all  right  to  me.”  Here  are  the  characteristics 
by  means  of  which  you  can  judge  voice: 

1.  A good  voice  is  pure.  There  is  no  harshness,  shrillness,  or 
hardness  caused  by  improper  breathing,  constriction  in  the  throat, 
or  a stiff  jaw.  To  have  a pure  voice,  you  must  relax,  breathe 
deeply,  pronounce  words  fully,  and  open  your  mouth  wide. 
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2.  A good  voice  has  strength.  To  have  strength,  you  must 
breathe  from  the  whole  abdominal  region  and  use  all  of  the 
breathing  muscles  mentioned  on  pages  113  and  114.  A voice 
that  lacks  strength  is  thin,  and  it  cannot  be  heard  easily. 

3.  A good  voice  has  the  right  pitch.  The  right  pitch  varies  for 
every  individual.  It  is  the  pitch  at  which  you  can  speak  with 
more  power  and  control  than  at  any  other  level.  Here  is  a simple 
experiment  which  will  help  you  to  discover  what  your  best 
pitch  is:  Stop  your  ears  with  your  fingers  and  hum  up  and  down 
the  scale  rather  loudly.  You  will  notice  that  the  loudness  in  your 
head  varies  as  the  pitch  changes.  When  you  reach  the  maximum 
of  sound  with  the  minimum  of  effort,  you  will  know  that  you 
have  discovered  your  normal  pitch  level. 

The  pitch  of  a person’s  voice  can  indicate  his  emotional  feel- 
ing. When  you  hear  a shrill,  high  voice,  you  usually  think  of  a 
person  in  a nervous  state — one  who  is  angry,  disturbed,  excited, 
or  tense.  When  you  hear  a low  voice,  you  think  of  someone  who 
is  dignified,  solemn,  or  fearful.  A normal  pitch  indicates  that  the 
speaker  is  calm  and  even-tempered.  A good  speaker  can  control 
his  pitch  and  can  vary  his  tones  up  or  down  to  fit  his  mood  or 
the  mood  of  the  material  he  is  reading. 

4.  A good  voice  is  flexible.  If  the  voice  is  not  flexible,  a per- 
son has  one  of  the  following  characteristics:  nasal  twang,  a thin 
voice,  a monotone,  or  slovenly  articulation. 

A person  with  a nasal  twang  has  a whiny  tone  to  his  voice, 
caused  by  the  improper  passage  of  the  voice  through  the  nasal 
cavities.  Only  three  sounds,  the  m,  n,  and  ng,  should  be  nasalized. 
A nasal  twang  can  be  caused  by  a physical  obstruction,  such 
as  adenoids,  or  by  a cold.  If  no  physical  difficulty  is  present, 
proper  and  regular  drills  can  rid  a person  of  this  disagreeable 
speech  defect. 

Read  again  the  discussion  of  the  thin  voice  in  number  2 at 
the  top  of  this  page. 

The  monotone  is  a voice  that  stays  in  one  pitch.  It  is  caused 
by  a failure  to  use  the  muscles  that  change  the  pitch  or  quality 
of  the  voice.  (See  pages  115  and  116.) 

The  failure  to  articulate  sounds  correctly  is  caused  by  the 
failure  to  use  properly  the  organs  of  articulation.  (See  pages 
114  and  115.) 
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The  way  that  you  say  what  you  say  reveals  your  attitude.  You 
cannot  merely  utter  words  and  sentences  and  expect  them  to 
have  much  meaning  for  your  listeners.  Even  saying  “No”  will 
register  a meaning  of  indifference,  surprise,  or  anger,  depending 
upon  the  tone  that  you  give  it.  A good  voice  will  be  flexible 
enough  to  convey  meanings  through  tones  and  to  give  warmth 
and  color  to  a person’s  personality. 


Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Develop  the  pui-ity  of  your  voice  by  speaking  the  selections 
that  follow.  Breathe  with  all  of  your  breathing  muscles  at  the  proper 
pauses.  Keep  your  throat  relaxed,  but  open  your  mouth  wide. 
Pronounce  each  word  fully. 

MENTAL  SECURITY 

Mental  security  is  impossible  without  mental  health.  A morbid 
mind  is  a sick  mind,  and  a sick  mind  is  a weak  mind.  Whole- 
someness of  mind  comes  from  accepting  problems,  not  from  pre- 
tending there  are  none.  “I  cannot  praise  a cloistered  virtue,”  says 
MUton.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  only  that  man  who  wrestles  with 
and  overthrows  his  evil  thoughts  can  be  acclaimed  as  the  “true, 
wayfaring  Christian”.  He  grows  in  mental  security.  Mental 
security  is  a product  of  mental  courage.  He  who  fears  to  follow 
the  sequence  of  his  thoughts  through  to  their  logical  conclusion 
— in  despite  of  superstition,  tradition,  or  precedent — can  never 
be  at  peace  with  himself.  He  is  a mental  coward,  and  because  he 
is  a mental  coward  he  refuses  to  confront  and  conquer  those  fear- 
some new  thoughts  which  are  ever  challenging  the  minds  of  men. 
“Dare  to  be  wise”,  runs  the  motto  of  one  of  our  Canadian  uni- 
versities. Reply  to  that  motto:  “Amen”. 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 

Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
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Clou  activity  . . . 

B.  To  develop  strength  in  your  voice  and  to  realize  how  much 
strength  of  voice  has  to  do  with  meaning,  practice  reading  the 
selections  that  follow: 

1 . Read  this  selection  in  a quiet,  gentle  voice : 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night. 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  ebbing  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about. 

As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out.^ 

— Thomas  Hood 

2.  Read  this  selection  with  a medium  degree  of  strength: 

In  the  early  nineteen  thirties  there  was  made  one  of  the  most 
fateful  and  yet  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  decisions  in  the  long 
annals  of  empire-building  and  empire-ruling.  The  British  Empire 
as  it  had  existed  for  centuries  passed  away  forever  into  the  limbo 
of  history.  In  its  place  arose  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

3.  Read  this  selection  in  a strong,  loud  voice: 

Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  to  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God!  I know  not  what 
course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death! 

— Patrick  Henry 


Class  activity  . . . 

C.  Develop  the  pitch  of  your  voice  by  speaking  the  selections  that 
follow.  As  you  speak,  try  to  lengthen  your  face  and  mouth.  Doing 
so  will  make  the  sounds  clearer  and  purer.  As  you  read  these  selec- 
tions, vary  the  tones  of  your  voice  to  sound  interested  and  interesting. 

1 

Fie,  my  lord,  fie!  a soldier  and  af eared? 

— William  Shakespeare 


^ From  Poems,  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 
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2 

During  the  whole  of  a dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the 
heavens,  I had  been  passing  alone,  on  horseback,  through  a singu- 
larly dreary  tract  of  country;  and  at  length  found  myself,  as  the 
shades  of  the  evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy 
House  of  Usher. 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe 


3 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die, 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

4 

Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember: 

Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice’  sake? 

What  villain  touch’d  his  body^  that  did  stab, 

And  not  for  justice?  What,  shall  one  of  us. 

That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? 

I had  rather  be  a dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 

Than  such  a Roman. 

— William  Shakespeare 


5 

What  a piece  of  work  is  man!  How  noble  in  reason!  How  infinite 
in  faculties!  in  form,  in  moving,  how  express  and  admirable!  in 
action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a god!  the  beauty 
of  the  world!  the  paragon  of  animals. 

— William  Shakespeare 

6 

I am  not  an  Albertan,  but  a Canadian. 


class  activity  . . . 

D.  Develop  the  flexibility  of  your  voice  by  speaking  the  selections 
that  follow.  Be  sure  that  your  voice  gives  the  exact  meaning  that  the 
words  and  expressions  should  have. 
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1 

Who  is  he?  (Ask  for  information.) 

Who  is  he?  (Register  surprise.) 

Who  is  he?  (Register  disgust.) 

2 

What  a lovely  day!  (The  day  really  is  lovely.) 

What  a lovely  day!  (The  weather  is  cold  and  stormy.) 

3 

The  sentence  “I  am  here”  can  be  spoken  in  ten  different  ways. 
See  whether  you  can  achieve  all  ten  with  your  voice. 

4 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he  leadeth  me  be- 
side the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul;  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name’s  sake. 

Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil;  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies; 
thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life; 
and  I will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

— The  Twenty-third  Psalm 


5 

Give  me  your  pardon,  sir;  I’ve  done  you  wrong. 

— William  Shakespeare 


6 

Why,  how,  now  Orlando!  Where  have  you  been  all  this  while? 

— William  Shakespeare 


7 

Speak  the  truth! 

Speak  it  boldly,  never  fear; 
Speak  it  so  that  all  may  hear; 
In  the  end  it  shall  appear 
Truth  is  best  in  age  and  youth. 
Speak  the  truth. 
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Speak  the  truth! 

Truth  is  beautiful  and  brave, 

Strong  to  bless  and  strong  to  save; 

Falsehood  is  a cowardly  knave; 

From  it  turn  thy  steps  in  youth — 

Follow  truth. 

— Author  Unknown 

8 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth; 

If  you  dare  fight  today,  come  to  the  field. 

— William  Shakespeare 


9 

Oh!  But  he  was  a tight-fisted  hand  at  the  grindstone,  Scrooge!  A 
squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutching,  covetous,  old 
sinner!  Hard  and  sharp  as  flint,  from  which  no  steel  had  struck  out 
generous  fire;  secret,  and  self-contained,  and  solitary  as  an  oyster. 
The  cold  within  him  froze  his  old  features,  nipped  his  pointed  nose, 
shriveled  his  cheek,  stiffened  his  gait,  made  his  eyes  red,  his  thin  lips 
blue,  and  spoke  out  shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice.  A frosty  rime  was 
on  his  head,  and  on  his  eyebrows,  and  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his 
own  low  temperature  always  about  with  him;  he  iced  his  office  in 
the  dog-days;  and  didn’t  thaw  it  one  degree  at  Christmas. 

— Charles  Dickens 

10 

Sir,  before  God,  I believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judgment  approves 
this  measure  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I have,  and 
all  that  I am,  and  all  that  I hope  in  this  life,  I am  now  ready  here 
to  stake  upon  it;  and  I leave  off  as  I began,  that,  live  or  die,  survive 
or  perish,  I am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment — independence 
now  and  independence  forever! 

— John  Adams 


ENJOYING  CHORIC  SPEECH 

Reading  and  interpreting  poetry  aloud  in  groups  is  known  as 
choric  speaking  or  choral  reading.  Besides  being  fun,  it  can 
improve  your  voice. 

You  will  begin  your  group  reading  with  jolly  “Jonathan  Bing.” 
Read  the  poem,  enjoying  its  rollicking  lilt.  Interpret  as  a group 
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all  of  the  lines  except  those  in  parentheses,  which  will  be  given 
as  confidential  asides  by  one  reader. 


JONATHAN  BING 


Unison: 


Solo: 


Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 

Went  out  in  his  carriage  to  visit  the  King, 

But  everyone  pointed  and  said,  “Look  at  that! 
Jonathan  Bing  has  forgotten  his  hat!” 
(He’d  forgotten  his  hat!) 


Unison: 


Solo: 


Unison: 


Solo: 


Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 

Went  home  and  put  on  a new  hat  for  the  King, 

But  up  by  the  palace  a soldier  said,  “Hi! 

You  can’t  see  the  King;  you’ve  forgotten  your  tie!” 
(He’d  forgotten  his  tie!) 

Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing, 

He  put  on  a beautiful  tie  for  the  King, 

But  when  he  arrived  an  archbishop  said,  “Ho! 

You  can’t  come  to  court  in  pajamas,  you  know!” 
Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 

Went  home  and  addressed  a short  note  to  the  King: 

“If  you  please  will  excuse  me  I won’t  come  to  tea, 
For  home’s  the  best  place  for  all  people  like  me!”  ^ 
— Beatrice  Curtis  Brown 


Assignment 


class  activity  . . . 

A.  You  will  find  “The  Throstle,”  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  ideal 
for  group  reading.  In  this  poem  every  phrase  finishes  with  the  line. 
The  mood  and  rhythm  are  gay  and  lilting.  Let  one  member  of  the 
group  take  the  bird  song  lightly,  while  the  remainder  of  the  group 
joins  in  speaking  the  happy  replies.  Marking  the  rhythm  with  your 
forefinger  may  help  to  establish  the  correct  movement  and  swing  of 
the  lines. 


1 Copyright,  1 936,  by  Beatrice  Curtis  Brown.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
author. 
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THE  THROSTLE 


Solo: 


Unison: 


“Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming. 

I know  it,  I know  it,  I know  it. 

Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love  again.” 
Yes,  my  wild  little  Poet. 

Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  blue. 

Last  year  you  sang  it  as  gladly. 

“New,  new,  new,  new!”  Is  it  then  so  new 
That  you  should  carol  so  madly? 


Solo: 
Unison  : 


“Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again,  young  again.” 

Never  a prophet  so  crazy! 

And  hardly  a daisy  as  yet,  little  friend. 

See  there  is  hardly  a daisy. 


Solo: 

Unison: 


“Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy  year!” 

O warble  unchidden,  unbidden! 

Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my  dear, 

And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Ask  your  teacher  to  divide  your  class  into  four  small  groups  on 
the  basis  of  the  natural  pitch  levels  of  your  speaking  voices.  There 
should  be  two  groups  each  of  boys’  and  girls’  voices:  those  with 
high-pitched  voices  and  those  with  low-pitched  voices.  Practice  read- 
ing Psalm  121  from  the  Bible.  Have  the  students  with  the  high 
voices  read  the  first  line  and  those  with  the  low  voices  the  second: 


High  voices 

I will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills. 

Low  voices 

from  whence  cometh  my  help 

High  voices 

My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 

Low  voices 

which  made  heaven  and  earth. 

High  voices 

He  will  not  suflFer  thy  foot  to  be  moved: 

Low  voices 

He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber. 
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High  voices 

Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel 

Low  voices 

shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 

High  voices 
The  Lord  is  thy  keeper: 

Low  voices 

The  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand. 

High  voices 

The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 

Low  voices 

nor  the  moon  by  night. 

High  voices 

The  Lord  shall  preser\^e  thee  from  all  evil: 

Low  voices 

He  shall  preserve  thy  soul. 

High  voices 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy 
coming  in  from  this  time  forth. 

Low  voices 

and  even  for  evermore. 


Class  activity  . . . 

G.  Now  try  speaking  a poem  with  solo  parts.  Read  the  poem  “I 
Saw  Three  Ships”  and  decide  whether  you  wish  to  have  all  the  solo 
parts  taken  by  boys,  by  girls,  or  by  both.  You  might  try  all  three 
ways  to  determine  which  gives  the  best  effect.  Be  sure  that  you  prac- 
tice the  exact  tone  qualities  to  help  convey  the  meanings  of  the  lines. 


Solo  i: 
All: 
Solo  ii: 
All: 

Solo  hi: 
All: 
Solo  iv: 
All: 

Solo  v: 
All: 
Solo  vi; 
All: 


i SAW  THREE  SHIPS 

I saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in, 

On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day; 

I saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in. 

On  Christmas  day,  in  the  morning. 

Pray,  whither  sailed  those  ships  all  three 
On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day? 

Pray,  whither  sailed  those  ships  all  three 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning? 

Oh,  they  sailed  into  Bethlehem 

On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day; 

Oh,  they  sailed  into  Bethlehem 

On  Christmas  day,  in  the  morning. 
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Solo  vu:  And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring 

All:  On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day; 

Solo  viii:  And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring 


All: 

On  Christmas  day,  in  the  morning. 

— Author  Unknown 

dIass  activity  . . , 

D.  Now  try  to  put  the  proper  emotional  feeling  into  the  old 
ballad  “Johnny  at  the  Fair.”  Practice  reading  the  poem  until  you 
believe  that  you  can  entertain  a group  with  it.  Then  read  it  to  the 
class. 


Weariness 

JOHNNY  AT  THE  FAIR 

High-voiced  girls 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be! 

Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be! 

Low-voiced  girls 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be! 

Johnny’s  so  long  at  the  fair! 

High-voiced  girls 

He  promised  to  bring  me  a faring  to  please  me. 
And  then  for  a kiss,  oh  he  said  he  would  tease  me. 

Coyness 

Low-voiced  girls 

He  promised  to  buy  me  a bunch  of  blue  ribbons 

To  tie  up  my  bonnie  brown  hair. 

High-voiced  boys 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be! 

Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be! 

Anxiety 

Low-voiced  boys 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be! 

Johnny’s  so  long  at  the  fair! 

High-voiced  girls 

He  promised  to  buy  me  a basket  of  posies, 

A garland  of  lilies,  a garland  of  roses, 

Amazement 

Low-voiced  girls 

A little  straw  hat  to  set  off  the  blue  ribbons 

That  tie  up  my  bonnie  brown  hair. 

All  girls 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be! 

Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be! 
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Dismay 


All 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be! 

Johnny’s  so  long  at  the  fair. 

— ^Author  Unknown 


GIVING  A TALK 

You  will  have  many  opportunities  during  your  life  to  make 
announcements,  to  welcome  a new  member  into  your  club,  to 
nominate  a friend  for  an  office,  or  to  introduce  a guest  speaker 
to  an  organization.  Knowing  how  to  give  these  types  of  speeches 
will  make  you  more  confident  and  will  enable  you  to  do  a better 
job.  You  should  remember  that  for  all  talks  you  will  consider 
the  purpose  of  the  talk  and  the  amount  of  time  that  you  will 
have,  that  you  will  choose  your  remarks  carefully,  and  that  you 
will  prepare  for  the  talk  thoroughly. 

Speech  of  welcome 

When  you  give  a speech  of  welcome,  you  will  aim  to  express 
your  gladness  and  that  of  the  people  for  whom  you  speak  for 
the  return,  presence,  or  coming  of  the  person  who  is  being  wel- 
comed. You  will  make  the  person  to  whom  you  are  speaking  feel 
glad  that  he  came. 

A good  welcoming  speech  is  simple,  direct,  and  friendly.  It 
keeps  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  at  which  it  is  given.  Only  those 
comments  that  contribute  to  a sincerely  hospitable  welcome  are 
included. 

Here  are  some  of  the  points  that  are  usually  included  in  a 
speech  of  welcome: 

1.  The  reason  for  the  welcome 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  particular  occasion 

3.  The  opportunities  that  exist  for  those  being  welcomed 

4.  A fitting  but  moderate  tribute  to  those  being  welcomed 

Response  to  the  welcome 

Following  a speech  of  welcome  you  are  sometimes  expected  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  by  saying  more  than  “Thank  you”  or 
“I  am  glad  to  be  here.”  If  you  are  asked  to  respond,  you  should 
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sound  sincerely  grateful  for  the  welcome  by  making  several  ap- 
propriate comments.  You  might  tell  why  you  are  happy  to  be- 
come a member  of  a new  club,  for  example,  or  you  might  tell 
why  you  believe  that  the  organization  whose  meeting  you  are 
attending  is  doing  worth-while  work. 


Assignment 

class  activity  . . . 

Divide  the  class  into  pairs.  Each  person  will  write  a speech  of 
welcome  and  a response  to  be  given  to  his  partner’s  speech  of  wel- 
come. Do  not  memorize  your  speeches,  but  study  them  so  that  you 
can  speak  fluently.  Then  present  your  speeches  to  the  class. 

Select  one  of  the  following  occasions: 

1.  A new  freshman  class  is  being  welcomed  into  your  high  school. 

2.  A ’Teen  Club  conference  is  being  held  in  your  school. 

3.  A speaker  is  being  welcomed  to  your  school. 

4.  Your  football  or  basketball  team  is  being  honored  at  a banquet. 

5.  A new  adviser  is  being  welcomed  to  one  of  your  organizations. 

6.  Your  mothers  or  fathers  are  being  welcomed  by  your  church 
league  at  a Dads’  Night  or  a Mothers’  Night. 

Speech  of  introduction 

The  purpose  of  an  introduction  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  an 
audience  in  the  speaker  and  in  his  subject.  It  brings  the  speaker 
and  his  audience  together  on  a friendly  basis,  and  it  helps  the 
speaker  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  audience. 

The  following  suggestions  will  help  you  to  give  a speech  of 
introduction : 

1.  Be  simple,  sincere,  and  straightforward. 

2.  Be  brief.  Include  only  worthwhile  facts. 

3.  Be  original.  Any  approach  suitable  to  the  person  and  to 
the  occasion  may  be  used.  Try  not  to  present  the  speaker  with 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce ” This  is  an 

overused  expression. 

4.  Find  out  significant  facts  about  the  speaker  that  will  be 
interesting  to  the  particular  audience  whom  the  speaker  will 
address:  his  position,  previous  positions,  training,  experience, 
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honors  won,  and  other  important  facts.  Select  those  that  pertain 
to  the  topic  on  which  the  speaker  will  address  the  audience. 

5.  Do  not  praise  the  speaker  too  highly.  You  can  easily  em- 
barrass him. 

6.  Tell  the  audience  what  the  speaker’s  topic  will  be,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  you  yourself  give  a speech  on 
the  speaker’s  topic.  Do  not  “steal  his  thunder” ! 

7.  Refer  to  the  interest  of  the  audience  in  the  speaker’s  topic 
and  to  the  speaker’s  particular  qualifications  to  speak  on  the 
topic. 

8.  Tell  of  the  particular  characteristes  of  the  audience  that  will 
help  the  speaker  to  understand  his  listeners. 

9.  Comment  on  the  significance  of  the  occasion. 

10.  Tell  a joke  about  the  speaker  only  if  it  is  appropriate  and 
if  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  will  permit. 

11.  Adapt  the  introduction  to  the  occasion,  the  audience,  and 
the  speaker. 


Assignment 


class  activity  . . . 

Prepare  to  make  one  of  the  introductions  in  the  list  that  follows. 
Write  your  introduction  to  hand  in.  Do  not  use  notes  while  you  give 
the  introduction. 

1.  The  mayor  of  your  city,  speaking  to  one  of  your  clubs  on  the 
subject  “Youth  and  City  Government” 

2.  The  president  of  a near-by  college,  speaking  in  a high  school 
assembly  on  the  subject  “The  Twentieth  Century  Dilemma” 

3.  The  director  of  guidance  of  your  school,  speaking  to  a group 
of  seniors  on  the  subject  “Selecting  the  Right  College” 

4.  A graduate  of  your  school,  speaking  to  members  of  your  home 
room  on  the  subject  “High  School  Friendship” 

Speech  of  nomination 

Most  of  the  nominations  for  officers  that  you  will  make  for 
your  organizations  can  be  made  by  simply  saying,  for  example, 
“Mr.  President  (or  Mr.  Chairman),  I nominate  Tom  Smith.” 
Because  the  chairman  will  have  stated  that  nominations  for  a 
particular  office  are  now  in  order,  you  need  not  include  the 
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office  for  which  you  are  making  the  nomination.  Occasionally, 
however,  you  may  want  to  make  a nominating  speech  to  per- 
suade the  members  of  your  organization  to  vote  for  the  condidate 
whom  you  propose.  The  following  sequence  should  prove  effective 
for  a speech  of  nomination: 

1.  State  your  purpose  in  rising  by  explaining  tliat  you  are  go- 
ing to  nominate  a candidate  for  a particular  office.  You  may  say, 
for  example,  “I  wish  to  nominate  a candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  this  organization.” 

2.  Point  out  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  particular  office. 
Give  specific  facts. 

3.  Offer  specific  evidence  that  your  candidate  has  the  neces- 
sary qualifications.  Avoid  too  much  praise.  Do  not  speak  in 
generalities. 

4.  Show  how  the  organization  will  benefit  from  your  candi- 
date’s election. 

5.  Give  the  name  of  your  candidate.  Try  to  withhold  the 
name  until  almost  the  end  of  the  speech.  An  introduction  or  a 
nomination  is  more  effective  if  the  name  can  be  given  at  the  end 
of  the  speech. 

6.  Urge  your  listeners  to  vote  for  your  candidate. 

Assignment 

class  activity  . . . 

Prepare  to  give  in  class  a nominating  speech  for  a candidate  for 
one  of  the  following  positions: 

1.  President  of  the  Students’  Union 

2.  Delegate  to  a Student  Council  Conference 

3.  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  head  the  Homecoming  dance 

4.  Chairman  of  a committee  to  meet  with  the  faculty  to  plan  an 
all-school  carnival. 

5.  Representative  of  your  school  to  speak  on  a local  radio  station 
during  Youth  Week 

Speech  of  announcement 

There  is  hardly  a high  school  pupil  who  does  not  make  an- 
nouncements of  some  kind  frequently  during  the  years.  Your 
home  room  especially  is  the  scene  of  many  announcements  con- 
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ceniing  coming  football  and  basketball  games,  plays,  operettas, 
Red  Gross  drives,  and  other  school  activities.  The  purpose  of  all 
of  these  announcements  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  your  listeners 
and  to  urge  them  to  participate  in  the  activity  that  you  are  pro- 
moting. You  will  need  to  be  enthusiastic  and  interesting  if  you 
are  to  interest  others.  These  suggestions  should  help  you  to  prepare 
a good  announcement: 

1.  Write  all  announcements  carefully 

2.  Give  all  essential  information:  the  name  of  the  event,  the 
date,  the  time,  the  place,  the  price  of  admission,  the  principal 
participants  if  they  are  important,  and  any  other  important  facts. 

3.  Be  interesting.  Most  announcements  should  do  more  than 
give  the  essentials  of  time,  place,  etc.  They  should  begin  in  a 
way  that  will  gain  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  listeners.  A 
suitable  beginning  for  an  announcement  of  a play  would  be  a 
statement  on  the  plot  of  the  play  or  some  information  about  a 
well-known  and  popular  student  actor.  A thought-provoking  and 
startling  statement  is  appropriate  to  announce  a Red  Cross  drive. 

4.  Give  only  necessary  information.  Do  not  talk  too  long.  A 
little  excellent  information  is  better  than  many  trivial  facts. 

5.  Have  your  announcement  well  organized. 

6.  Read  your  announcement  slowly  and  distinctly.  If  you 
wish  to  give  it  from  notes,  be  sure  that  you  know  the  facts  well 
enough  so  that  you  can  speak  fluently. 

7.  Speak  loudly  enough  so  that  even  the  people  in  the  last 
row  can  hear  you. 

8.  Stress  the  important  facts  with  your  voice. 

9.  Be  original. 


Assignment 

class  activity  . . . 

Prepare  to  give  orally  an  announcement  for  one  of  the  follow- 
ing events: 

1.  An  athletic  contest 

2.  A music  festival 

3.  An  operetta 

4.  A play 

5.  A Red  Cross  drive 

6.  The  Community  Chest  drive 
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TAKING  PART  IN  A DISCUSSION 


Discussion  is  important,  particularly  in  a democracy.  Through 
discussion  the  members  of  a democracy  pool  their  information 
and  opinions  as  they  try  to  arrive  at  a co-operative  decision. 

Discussion  is  different  from  conversation.  In  conversation  the 
participants  go  easily  from  one  topic  to  another;  in  a discussion 
they  stay  on  one  subject  and  follow  a definite  planned  outline. 
Discussion  may  be  defined  as  talking  over  a single  problem  com- 
mon to  a group. 

Discussion  may  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  objectives; 

1.  It  may  help  the  group  to  find  the  facts  necessary  to  arrive 
at  an  intelligent  decision. 

2.  It  may  help  the  group  to  see  some  of  the  more  important 
implications  of  the  facts. 

3.  It  may  help  the  group  to  interpret  the  facts  by  the  common 
pooling  of  their  experiences. 

4.  It  may  help  the  group  to  face  the  facts  and  decide  upon  a 
definite  course  of  action. 

5.  It  may  help  the  group  to  follow  the  decision  reached. 

Single-leader  discussion 

The  most  common  type  of  discussion  is  the  one  in  which  one 
person,  acting  as  both  speaker  and  discussion  leader,  takes  charge 
of  a meeting.  Obviously  this  person  must  be  efficient  and  well 
informed  on  the  particular  topic  to  be  discussed.  He  must  be  a 
clear  and  fast  thinker  and  a good  speaker.  He  must  keep  the 
discussion  moving  and  see  that  it  reaches  a satisfactory  conclusion. 

In  conducting  a discussion  of  this  type,  the  leader  will  present 
the  topic  in  an  interesting  way,  analyze  the  question,  suggest 
several  possible  solutions,  direct  the  questions,  and  stimulate  the 
members  to  volunteer  their  opinions  and  information.  Before 
concluding  the  meeting,  the  leader  will  summarize  the  main  ideas 
and  solutions  presented  during  the  meeting. 

The  success  of  this  type  of  discussion  depends  upon  how  well 
the  members  of  the  group  participate.  Check  your  ability  to  par- 
ticipate successfully  in  a group  discussion,  such  as  in  your  class- 
work,  with  the  following  questions: 
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1.  Do  I talk  only  when  I have  something  definite  to  contribute 
to  the  discussion,  or  do  I talk  just  to  be  talking? 

2.  Do  I think  before  I speak? 

3.  Do  I reason  through  the  statements  made  by  others  before 
I agree  or  disagree? 

4.  Do  I volunteer  my  opinions  and  knowledge  on  a subject 
freely,  or  do  I always  wait  for  the  leader  to  call  upon  me? 

5.  Do  I speak  clearly  and  distinctly,  avoiding  grammatical 
errors? 

6.  Do  I pronounce  and  enunciate  words  correctly? 

7.  Am  I careful  to  avoid  the  use  of  slang? 


Assignment 


class  activity  . . . 

A.  Divide  your  class  into  several  groups  of  five  or  six  members. 
Each  discussion  group  should  select  its  own  topic  for  discussion 
and  its  own  leader.  The  topic  that  is  selected  should  be  one  that 
will  be  interesting  to  the  majority  of  the  class  and  one  on  which 
there  is  likely  to  be  a number  of  different  opinions.  Each  member 
of  the  group  should  think  through  the  problem  and  formulate  some 
definite  ideas  on  it.  Jot  down  these  ideas  on  notecards  to  remind 
you  during  the  discussion  of  the  points  that  you  wish  to  make. 

Here  are  several  suggested  topics: 

1.  Athletics  are  overemphasized  in  high  school. 

2.  The  Student  Council  should  be  given  more  control  of  the  school. 

3.  Active  participation  in  extracurricular  activities  is  as  important 
as  earning  good  grades. 

4.  A student’s  participation  in  extracurricular  activities  should 
be  limited. 

5.  The  school  should  furnish  free  textbooks. 


class  activity  . . . 

B.  Prepare  for  a single-leader  discussion  with  the  whole  class  taking 
part.  Decide  upon  a current  topic  which  is  under  discussion  in  your 
school.  Then  elect  a competent  person  to  lead  the  discussion.  Allow 
a day  for  the  leader  to  make  his  plans.  Be  prepared  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion.  Bring  notes  to  class  to  remind  you 
of  the  points  that  you  wish  to  contribute  to  the  discussion. 
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Panel  discussion 


There  are  two  purposes  to  a panel  discussion : ( 1 ) to  present  a 
current  topic  to  a large  audience  where  a single-leader  type  of 
discussion  would  prove  difficult;  (2)  to  give  a more  nearly  com- 
plete and  thorough  discussion  of  a problem  or  a phase  of  it  to 
a small  audience. 

A panel  should  consist  of  a chairman  and  not  more  than  six 
members  who  sit  before  an  audience  and  discuss  a vital  topic 
among  themselves. 

After  the  chairman  and  members  of  a panel  are  chosen  to  dis- 
cuss a particular  subject,  the  chairman  should  call  a preliminary 
meeting  of  the  panel  members  to  outline  and  divide  the  main 
topic  into  logical  subdivisions.  Each  panel  member  should  be 
assigned  one  of  the  subheadings  on  which  to  prepare  a three-to- 
five-minute  talk. 

Following  a day  or  two  of  preparation,  the  panel  members 
should  meet  again  to  plan  definitely  how  they  are  going  to  pre- 
sent their  discussion  before  an  audience.  The  findings  of  the 
panel  members  should  be  discussed  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  ideas  in  the  presentation.  The  chairman  should  then  de- 
cide upon  the  order  of  the  speakers  and  the  position  each  one 
will  take  before  the  audience.  The  seating  arrangements  is  usually 
one  of  the  following: 


OR  □ Table  □ 


In  the  actual  presentation  of  the  discussion,  these  suggestions 
should  be  followed: 

1.  The  panel  members  should  sit  before  the  audience  with 
the  chairman  sitting  in  the  middle.  (See  the  preceding  diagram.) 
The  members  may  remain  seated  as  they  talk  informally.  If  the 
audience  is  rather  large,  however,  each  member  should  stand  in 
order  that  he  may  be  seen  and  heard  easily. 

2.  The  chairman  should  announce  the  topic  that  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  introduce  the  members  of  the  panel  if  they  are  not 
already  known. 
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3.  Each  panel  member  should  make  clear  at  the  beginning 
what  phase  of  the  general  topic  he  is  about  to  discuss. 

4.  Time  should  be  given  between  the  various  talks  for  the  panel 
members  to  ask  questions  among  themselves  and  to  clarify  points. 

5.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the  chairman  should  make  a 
brief  summary  of  the  main  points  discussed  and  invite  the  audi- 
ence to  join  in  the  discussion.  If  the  audience  is  at  all  hesitant, 
the  chairman  may  call  upon  several  persons. 

6.  If  the  audience  is  large,  the  panel  chairman  should  request 
that  each  person  in  the  audience  stand  as  he  asks  his  question  or 
makes  his  comment.  If  necessary,  the  chairman  should  repeat 
the  question  before  directing  it  to  a member  of  the  panel. 


Assignment 

class  activity  . . . 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  three  to  six  members.  Each  group 
should  meet  to  elect  a chairman  and  to  choose  a topic  suitable 
for  a panel  discussion.  Subdivisions  of  the  topic  should  then  be 
assigned  to  the  panel  members.  Follow  the  suggestions  given  on  the 
previous  pages  in  the  preparation  of  your  discussion.  Hand  in  an 
outline  of  the  points  that  you  plan  to  contribute  to  the  discussion. 
Here  are  several  suggestions  for  panel  topics; 


Education  for  Life 
Motion  Pictures 
Radio  Programs 
City  Living 
Homework 


Assembly  Programs 
Hobbies 

After-School  Jobs 
Sales  Taxes 
Summer  Camps 


class  activity  . . . 

1.  Divide  your  class  into  four  groups,  and  have  them  prepare 
to  demonstrate  the  following;  (a)  Conversation  among  a teen-age 
group  in  the  recreation  room  following  the  noon  lunch;  (b)  An 
open  forum  discussion;  (c)  Discussion  among  the  members  of  a 
committee;  (d)  A panel  discussion. 

2.  If  you  can  arrange  for  the  necessary  equipment,  have  each 
member  of  the  class  give  a short  talk  before  a “live”  microphone. 

3.  If  your  school  should  happen  to  have  an  inter-room  P.A.  system, 
try  to  arrange  with  the  principal  to  have  at  least  a few  members 
of  your  class  make  announcements  over  it.  If  necessary,  these  could 
be  channeled  into  your  own  room  only. 


apter  6 


USING  THE 
DICTIONARY 


Anyone  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  vast  amount 
of  material  that  can  be  found  in  an  unabridged  dictionary  can 
easily  understand  why  a dictionary  has  been  called  “man’s  in- 
dispensable volume”.  To  a person  who  thinks  of  a dictionary  as 
only  a place  to  look  up  the  meaning,  pronunciation,  or  spelling 
of  a word,  however,  the  phrase  will  not  have  so  much  signifi- 
cance. You  will  probably  consult  a dictionary  most  frequently 
to  learn  the  correct  spelling,  pronunciation,  meaning,  usage,  and 
history  of  words,  but  you  can  be  helped  in  many  more  ways  than 
these.  The  dictionary  can  furnish  you  with  an  amazing  variety 
and  amount  of  interesting  and  useful  information.  This  chapter 
will  (1)  suggest  many  of  the  ways  in  which  the  dictionary  can 
serve  you  and  (2)  tell  you  how  you  can  get  that  service  quickly 
and  conveniently. 


FINDING  WORDS  QUICKLY 

In  order  to  find  words  in  a dictionary  quickly  and  easily,  you 
should  know  the  alphabet  thoroughly.  Several  devices  will  help 
you  to  locate  words.  One  of  these  is  the  thumb  index,  which 
shows  at  once  where  the  letter  sections  begin. 

Another  device  is  the  guide  word.  At  the  top  of  each  page  you 
will  find  two  words  which  guide  you  to  the  contents  of  the  page. 
The  left-hand  guide  is  the  first  word  on  the  page;  the  right-hand 
guide  is  the  last  word.  For  example,  in  Webster’s  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary,  if  you  are  looking  for  the  word  friend,  you 
will  find  it  between  the  guide  words  friction  and  frightened. 
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Using  a dictionary  brings  you  much  more  than  the  spellings  and  sounds  of 
words.  You  develop  an  extensive  vocabulary  as  you  learn  to  discriminate 
between  words  of  similar  meanings.  You  broaden  your  interests  as  you 
become  acquainted  with  words  that  are  new  to  you. 


Assignment 


Hand  In  . . . 

A.  Practice  in  alphabetizing  words  will  help  you  to  develop  speed 
in  finding  words  in  the  dictionary.  As  headings  for  three  columns 
on  your  paper,  write  these  words:  Left-hand  Guide,  Words  and 
Right-hand  Guide.  Write  in  the  middle  column  under  the  heading 
Words  the  words  that  follow.  Fill  in  the  required  information  under 
the  other  headings. 


ramp 

simile 

palatable 

mousse 

Joseph 


generous 

delude 

carillon 

benediction 

quarter 
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<—  Knowing  how  to  use  the  dictionary  will  prove  helpful  in  discovering  the 
meaning,  pronunciation,  and  spelling  of  difficult  words. 

Don  Bryan 


Class  assignment  . . . 

B.  You  have  been  saying  the  alphabet  quite  possibly  since  before 
you  entered  school.  But  unless  you  are  an  exception,  you  have 
always  said  it  A to  Z.  And  you  are  certain  that  if  there  is  anything 
you  know  well  it  is  the  alphabet.  If  so,  then  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  saying  it  from  Z to  A.  Can  you?  Rapidly?  If  you  had 
no  trouble,  then  you  are  very  exceptional.  Can  you  explain  why 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  pupils  should  have  trouble  with  this  exercise? 


Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Arrange  the  following  words  in  alphabetical  order: 


reconnaissance 

recorder 

reconcile 

recourse 

recoil 


reconciliation 

recovery 

reconstruction 

recommend 

recognition 


Class  activity  . . . 

D.  As  a class  contest,  your  teacher  will  pronounce  the  lists  of  words 
that  follow  and  you  will  alphabetize  them.  See  who  can  win  first, 
second,  and  third  places.  Remember,  however,  that  accuracy  is  more 
important  than  speed. 


pardon 

parchment 

parlor 

parenthood 


parley 
parole 
parlor  car 
parliament 


parcel  post 

parcel 

park 

parochial 


Hand  in  . . . 

E.  The  left-  and  right-hand  columns  below  give  guide  words  from 
double  pages  of  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  (Fifth  Edition) . List 
these  as  shown,  and  then  fill  in  a correct  word  in  the  middle  column. 
Check  afterwards. 


Ceres  Chalk  (166-67) 

Disp>ossess  Distemper  (292-93) 

Harem  Hatching  (454-55) 

Muskrat  Myself  (658-59) 

Recharter  Recoup  (830-31) 

Shamble  Shed  (914-15) 

Toll  Tool  (1050-51) 
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PRONOUNCING  WORDS  CORRECTLY 


If  you  have  travelled  or  lived  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  no 
doubt  you  have  noticed  some  slight  differences  in  pronunciation. 
People  in  the  Maritimes,  in  Ontario,  or  in  the  West  may  pro- 
nounce certain  words  differently.  Such  a word  might  be  the  name 
of  our  newest  province,  Newfoundland.  However,  pronunciation 
in  the  English-speaking  sections  of  Canada  is  fairly  consistent. 
A trip  to  the  Southern  States,  or  to  the  British  Isles,  would  indicate 
what  marked  differences  may  develop  in  English  pronunciation. 

No  one  person  or  section  of  the  country  determines  pronunci- 
ation. The  standard  is  the  good  usage  of  the  educated  classes; 
and  the  makers  of  dictionaries  employ  many  people  to  study  the 
pronunciation  of  the  best  speakers.  The  dictionary,  therefore, 
records  with  authority  the  approved  pronunciations.  But  the  dic- 
tionary also  records  the  pronunciations  used  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  indicating  them  as  provincialisms  (prov.). 

When  you  look  up  the  pronunciation  of  a word,  you  need  to 
be  careful  to  choose  the  standard  pronunciation  unless  you  want 
to  show  how  people  in  a particular  section  talk.  You  should  pro- 
nounce words  correctly  for  unless  you  do,  you  may  attract  un- 
necessary attention  to  yourself  or  confuse  your  listeners  with  the 
meaning  of  what  your  are  saying. 

The  dictionary  indicates  pronunciation  of  a word  by  the  use 
of  these  three  devices:  (1)  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  (2)  the 
division  of  words  into  syllables,  and  (3)  the  place  of  the  accents. 
The  following  table  with  the  diacritical  markings  over  the  vowels 
will  help  you  to  understand  the  most  common  symbols  that  are 
used  to  show  the  sounds  of  letters.  You  may  want  to  supple- 
ment this  information  by  consulting  the  section  on  pronunciation 
in  the  introductory  pages  of  the  dictionary  and  by  noting  the 
chart  inside  the  front  cover  or  at  the  bottom  or  the  top  of  each 
page  of  the  dictionary  which  you  use. 


a,  as  in  face 


6,  as  in  gold 
6,  as  in  obey 
6,  as  in  lord 
6,  as  in  odd 
6,  as  in  dog 


as  in  chaotic 


a,  as  in  care 
a,  as  in  ham 


a,  as  in  account 
a,  as  in  arm 


0,  as  in  occur 
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a,  as  in  ask 

а,  as  in  sofa 

e,  as  in  eve 

f,  as  in  here 

б,  as  in  create 
e,  as  in  end 

e,  as  in  silent 
e,  as  in  maker 

I,  as  in  ice 
i,  as  in  ill 
i,  as  in  charity 


u,  as  in  cube 
u,  as  in  unite 
u,  as  in  urn 
u,  as  in  up 
% as  in  circus 

oi,  as  in  oil 
ob,  as  in  fool 
db,  as  in  foot 
ou,  as  in  out  ^ 


Hand  in  . . . 

Copy  the  words  that  follow  and  mark  the  vowels.  Pronounce  the 
words,  paying  special  attention  to  the  sounds  of  the  vowels. 


algebra 

culinary 

faucet 

through 

champion 

err 

pretty 

police 

biography 

cough 

squalor 

voice 

avenue 

bough 

water 

twenty 

Chicago 

caramel 

zoology 

library 

DIVIDING  WORDS  INTO  SYLLABLES 

A second  key  to  correct  pronunciation  is  the  division  of  words 
into  syllables.  You  will  correct  much  of  your  misspelling  and 
mispronouncing  if  you  learn  to  recognize  all  of  the  syllables  in 
words.  Sep-a-rate,  re-al-ly,  and  fin-al-ly  are  often  misspelled  be- 
cause they  are  prounced  as  words  of  two  instead  of  three  syl- 
lables. A centred  period  (.)  indicates  the  end  of  a syllable.  An 
accent  mark  (')  indicates  the  end  of  a syllable,  and  it  also  shows 
that  the  syllable  should  be  accented. 

Assignment 

class  activity  . . . 

Look  up  the  words  in  the  list  that  follows,  showing  how  they  are 
divided,  marking  the  vowel  sounds,  and  giving  the  number  of 
syllables  for  each  word.  Save  your  paper,  for  you  will  use  it  later. 

1 By  permission.  From  Webster^s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  copyright,  1949, 
by  G.  & G.  Merriam  Company. 
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Here  is  an  example: 

Word 

equalize 

corps 

error 

forgery 

horde 

genuine 

acclimate 

exquisite 

adult 

theater 

comparable 

grimace 

impious 


Division  of  Syllables 
e kwal  • iz 
decade 
duel 
subtle 
forgotten 
inferior 
extraordinary 
necessary 
hospitable 
drama 
finance 
advertisement 
absolutely 


Number  of  Syllables 
3 

alias 

often 

juvenile 

yeoman 

affront 

temperature 

inquiry 

cantaloupe 

illustrate 

preferable 

recess 

military 


ACCENTING  THE  CORRECT  SYLLABLE 

Even  though  you  give  the  correct  sound  to  every  letter  and 
though  you  correctly  separate  a word  into  syllables,  you  still 
might  mispronounce  a word  because  you  do  not  accent  (empha- 
size) the  right  part  of  the  word.  Some  words  have  two  accents, 
one  of  which  is  stronger  than  the  other.  The  stronger  accent  is 
called  primary  and  is  indicated  by  a heavy  mark  (')  ; the  lighter 
accent  is  called  secondary  and  is  marked  by  a lighter  accent  mark 
(')  For  example,  in  the  word  cosmopolitan  (koz'mo  . poH  . tan), 
the  first  syllable  has  a secondary  accent,  and  the  third  syllable 
has  a primary  accent.  In  some  dictionaries  the  secondary  accent 
is  marked  by  a double  symbol,  as  in  koz'mo  . pol'i . tan. 

Accent  is  important  not  only  for  pronouncing  words  but  also 
for  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  meanings  of  words 
which  are  spelled  identically  but  pronounced  differently.  Follow- 
ing is  an  example: 

The  con' test  was  keen,  (noun) 

The  school  will  con  test'  the  victory,  (verb) 

Some  identical  words  change  their  part  of  speech  without  chang- 
ing accent.  Here  is  an  example: 
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The  con  troV  of  policy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  (noun) 
He  will  con  troV  the  policies  of  the  company,  (verb) 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 


Do  not  write  in  this  book 


A.  Divide  a sheet  of  paper  into  five  columns  as  follows; 


Word  Pronunciation  Number  of  Primary  Secondaiy^ 

Syllables  Accent  Accent 

Analyze  the  following  words  according  to  the  chart.  In  class,  prac- 
tice saying  them  aloud. 


insignificance 

benefactor 

panacea 

silhouette 

debutante 


fundamentalism 

gladiator 

transpacific 

fricassee 

incubator 


class  activity  . . . 

B.  In  class,  practice  pronouncing  the  words  in  the  assignment  on 
page  143.  Be  sure  to  accent  the  right  syllable. 

G.  In  a written  sentence  for  each,  use  the  following  words  to 
indicate  their  meaning.  In  your  sentences  mark  the  accents  of  these 
words. 


pro'duce 

rec'ord 

con'crete 

sur'vey 

con'tent 

reb'el 


pro  duce' 
re  cord' 
con  Crete' 
sur  vey' 
con  tent' 
re  bel' 


LEARNING  THE  PREFERRED  PRONUNCIATION 

Occasionally  you  will  find  two  pronunciations  given,  follow 
the  boldface  entry  of  a word  in  the  dictionary.  The  first  pro- 
nunciation is  usually  the  preferred  form,  although  each  form 
entered  has  the  support  of  good  usage. 
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Hand  in  . . . 


Assignment 


Do  not  write  in  this  book 


Divide  a sheet  of  paper  into  three  columns.  Under  the  headings 
shown  in  the  example,  write  the  pronunciations  given  in  the  dic- 
tionary for  the  words  that  follow  and  indicate  the  form  given  first. 
Here  is  the  example: 


Word 

Pronunciation  Entered 

Pronunciation 
Given  First 

drama 

dra'mfl,  dram 'a 

dra'ma 

either 

adverse 

dictionary 

neither 

biography 

effect 

adult 

congress 

earnest 

dilute 

directory 

granary 

garage 

portrait 

mustache 

formidable 

incline 

nape 

meringue 

clothier 

been 

LEARNING  THE  PREFERRED  SPELLING 


Besides  giving  the  spelling  of  words,  nearly  all  dictionaries 
indicate  the  preferred  spelling  where  there  are  several  possibilities. 
The  preferred  spelling  is  always  the  first  word  entry  in  boldface 
type.  The  next  best  form  follows.  When  the  different  spellings 
are  separated  by  a comma,  however,  the  first  form  is  only  slightly 
preferable.  When  the  first  form  is  followed  by  a period  and 
the  second  form  is  introduced  by  the  word  “Also,”  the  first  form 
is  distinctly  preferable. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 


Do  not  write  in  this  book 


Consult  your  dictionary  to  see  which  of  the  two  spellings  for  each 
word  in  the  list  that  follows  is  the  preferred  form.  Write  the  pre- 
ferred spelling  for  each  one.  Underline  the  form  if  it  is  distinctly 
preferable. 


theater,  theatre 
advertize,  advertise 
quartette,  quartet 
humourous,  humorous 
hiccough,  hiccup 


inquire,  enquire 
endorse,  indorse 
skillful,  skilful 
catalog,  catalogue 
cantaloupe,  cantaloup 
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HYPHENATING  WORDS  CORRECTLY 


In  your  writing  you  will  often  find  it  necessary  to  hyphenate 
a word  at  the  end  of  a line.  This  may  be  done  only  for  words 
of  more  than  one  syllable.  Some  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
however,  cannot  be  hyphenated.  One-letter  syllables,  as  a in 
a-gain,  i in  i-cicle,  or  e in  e-vade,  should  never  be  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  word  of  which  they  are  a part.  Proper  nouns,  such 
as  Gloria  and  Dallas,  are  never  hypenated.  Many  times  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  consult  the  dictionary  to  know  how  to  sepa- 
rate a word  into  syllables.  You  can  tell  where  to  hyphenate  a 
word  wherever  a hyphen  ( - ) , a dot  ( . ) , or  an  accent  ( ' ) appears. 
When  a word  contains  double  consonants,  you  will  usually  sep- 
arate the  consonants,  as  in  sue  ces  sion,  emhar  rass,  and  es  sential. 

In  most  derivative  words,  however,  made  from  a simple  mono- 
syllabic word  ending  in  a double  consonant,  do  not  divide  the 
double  consonant  if  the  suffix  begins  with  a vowel.  For  example, 
call-er,  mill-ing,  miss-ing,  pass-a-hle,  and  puff-ing  should  be  hyphen- 
ated as  indicated  here.  In  addition,  two  consonants  that  together 
constitute  a single  sound  should  not  be  divided,  as  ch,  rch,  gh, 
gth,  ph,  sh,  th,  tch,  and  ght,  in  words  such  as  bleach-ing,  straight- 
en, furnish-ing  and  del-phin-i-um. 

Some  words,  such  as  cure-all,  well-being,  and  stiff-necked,  are 
compound  words  that  are  always  written  with  a hyphen  separat- 
ing the  two  words.  You  should  consult  your  dictionary  whenever 
you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a hyphen  should  be  used 
in  a compound  word.  Dictionaries  vary  in  the  mark  used  to  in- 
dicate the  hyphen.  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  uses 
the  longer  heavy  hyphen  (-),  and  Funk  and  W agnails  New 
Standard  Dictionary  uses  the  mark  ( = ).  Correct  hyphenation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  requirements  for  accurate  work  in 
typing  and  setting  up  copy  to  be  printed.  (What  methods  are 
used  by  other  dictionaries,  such  as  the  Oxford?) 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . , Do  not  write  in  this  book 

A.  Insert  hyphens  in  the  following  words  wherever  the  words  may 
be  divided: 
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elephant 

communicate 

strengthen 

heroic 

curriculum 

church 

jury 

shaver 

confession 

pneumonia 

emigrant 

thermometer 

formally 

scissors 

ossify 

liquidate 

abandon 

cabinet 

valorous 

crossing 

attention 

catchy 

reaching 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Look  up 

the  following  expressions  in  your 

dictionary  to  see 

which  ones  are  written  as  one  word,  which  are  written  as  two  or 
more  words,  and  which  are  hyphenated  words.  Write  them  correctly. 


base  ball 
up  to  date 
foot  loose 
open  house 
pot  luck 
short  story 


well  to  do 
down  hearted 
self  confidence 
nick  name 
tooth  brush 
out  field 


upper  class 
young  people 
great  grand  father 
fairy  land 
jumping  bean 
peace  officer 


OBTAINING  THE  EXACT  MEANING 

As  most  people  know,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  dic- 
tionary is  to  give  the  meanings  of  words.  What  everyone  does 
not  know,  however,  is  that  the  first  definition  given  after  the 
word  entry  will  not  fit  all  occasions.  Because  an  abridged  dic- 
tionary will  give  several  meaning  for  a word  and  an  unabridged 
dictionary  will  give  all  of  the  meanings  for  that  word,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  select  the  right  meaning  for  a certain  sentence. 

If  you  look  up  the  word  match  in  one  dictionary,  you  will  find 
twelve  meanings  for  match  as  a noun.  One  of  them  is  marked 
Obs.  exc.  Hist.,  meaning  Obsolete  (no  longer  in  use)  except 
History,  and  another  just  Obs.  As  a transitive  verb,  match  has 
seven  meanings,  one  of  them  marked  Colloq.  for  Colloquial 
(acceptable  in  informal  speech  and  writing).  As  an  intransitive 
verb,  two  meanings  are  given.  With  twenty-one  meanings  for 
match,  how  can  you  select  the  meaning  that  fits  your  need? 

In  the  sentence  The  boxing  commission  promises  to  have  an 
exciting  match,  you  know  that  match  is  used  as  a noun.  There- 
fore, you  can  confine  your  attention  to  the  meanings  that  are 
given  under  n.  (noun).  By  going  from  one  definition  to  another 
to  see  which  one  will  fit,  you  finally  come  to  the  ninth,  which 
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states  that  a match  is  “a  contest  under  formal  regulations  be- 
tween two  persons,  teams,  etc.”  This  definition  fits  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  (the  context). 

Suppose  you  have  the  sentence  The  promoter  says  he  will 
match  strength  with  strength.  Here  you  know  that  match  is  used 
as  a transitive  verb  with  strength  as  the  direct  object.  Therefore, 
you  will  look  under  v.t.  (verb  transitive)  and  begin  to  go  through 
the  meanings  listed.  When  you  come  to  the  third  meaning,  “To 
bring  a match,  or  equal,  against;  to  show  an  equal  competitor  to,” 
you  realize  that  the  meaning  fits  the  context  of  the  sentence. 

If  you  have  the  sentence  They  are  well  matched,  you  realize 
the  word  matched  is  used  as  part  of  the  verb  phrase  are  matched 
and  is  an  intransitive  verb.  Therefore,  you  will  look  under  v.i. 
(verb  intransitive)  and  select  the  meaning  “To  be  of  equal  or 
similar  size,  figure,  color,  or  the  like;  to  suit”  as  the  one  that  fits 
the  context  of  that  sentence. 

Thus,  to  find  the  exact  meaning  of  a word  in  a dictionary,  you 
should  follow  these  suggestions: 

1.  Notice  the  part  of  speech  of  the  word  as  it  is  used  in  the 
sentence. 

2.  Look  for  the  definition  under  the  abbreviation  for  that  part 
of  speech. 

3.  Read  through  all  of  the  definitions  given  to  be  sure  that 
you  find  the  one  that  exactly  fits  the  context.  Notice  such  abbre- 
viations as  Colloq.  (Colloquial),  Obs.  (Obsolete),  R.  (Rare), 
Med.  (Medicine)  if  the  context  suggests  that  your  word  may  fit 
into  one  of  those  classes.  Otherwise,  pass  over  those  abbrevia- 
tions. 

4.  Read  your  sentence  through  with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  mind  to  be  sure  that  you  have  chosen  the  right  definition. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . Do  not  write  in  this  book 

A.  What  different  meanings  can  you  list  for  the  word  hard  in  the 
sentences  that  follow?  Write  the  meanings  for  each  use  of  hard  in 
parentheses  following  each  sentence. 

1.  The  surface  of  the  earth  was  hard. 
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2.  The  work  was  hard. 

3.  He  was  a hard  worker. 

4.  He  has  a hard  face. 

5.  He  was  hard  of  hearing. 

6.  He  did  not  drink  hard  cider. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  five  sentences  with  different  meanings  for  each  of  the 
following  words: 


hide 

rare 

front 

dock 

good 

dip 

file 

right 

change 

crash 

ride 

hold 

class  activity  . . . 

G.  Many  words  are  so  similar  in  form  that  their  meanings  are 
often  confused.  The  dictionary  will  help  you  to  distinguish  be- 
tween and  among  words.  Your  class  may  be  divided  into  groups, 
each  group  taking  a specified  number  of  the  often-confused  words 
in  the  list  that  follows.  Pronounce  each  word  assigned  to  you,  and 
use  it  in  a sentence  to  fix  meaning  in  your  mind.  Following  a class 
discussion,  write  sentences  using  each  word  correctly. 


1.  diary,  dairy 

19. 

lose,  loose 

2.  prosecute,  persecute 

20. 

exceptional,  exceptionable 

3.  compliment,  complement 

21. 

chorus,  course,  coarse 

4.  decent,  dissent,  descent 

22. 

eminent,  imminent 

5.  past,  passed 

23. 

presents,  presence 

6.  knew,  new 

24. 

principal,  principle 

7.  stationary,  stationery 

25. 

allusion,  illusion 

8.  prophecy,  prophesy 

26. 

desert,  dessert 

9.  choir,  quire 

27. 

reel,  real 

10.  allude,  elude 

28. 

dose,  does 

11.  edition,  addition 

29. 

rein,  rain,  reign 

12.  canvass,  canvas 

30. 

canon,  cannon,  canyon 

13.  wrench,  rinse 

31. 

altar,  alter 

14.  likely,  liable 

32. 

human,  humane 

15.  disgust,  discussed 

33. 

adopt,  adapt 

16.  wholly,  holy,  holly 

34. 

contemptible,  contemptuous 

17.  severe,  sever 

35. 

eligible,  illegible 

18.  diseased,  deceased 

36. 

emigrant,  immigrant 
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37.  wander,  wonder 

38.  envious,  enviable 

39.  jest,  just,  gist 

40.  continual,  continuous 

41.  healthy,  healthful 

42.  farther,  further 

43.  waive,  wave 

44.  respectful,  respectable 


45.  respectively,  respectfully 

46.  affect,  effect 

47.  credible,  creditable 

48.  accept,  except 

49.  practical,  practicable 

50.  picture,  pitcher 

51.  prey,  pray 

52.  noted,  notorious 


FINDING  SYNONYMS 


In  your  quest  for  just  the  exact  meaning  of  a word,  you  will 
often  consult  the  list  of  synonyms  (words  that  have  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  meaning)  at  the  end  of  each  list  of  definitions 
in  your  dictionary.  Nearly  aU  dictionaries  list  some  synonyms 
for  word  entries,  but  the  unabridged  dictionaries  are  usually  the 
only  ones  that  give  quotations  illustrating  the  shades  of  mean- 
ing. In  looking  for  synonyms,  consult  several  dictionaries  and 
special  books  of  synonyms,  such  as  Rogers  International  Thesaurus 
of  English  Words  and  Phrases,  Webster's  Dictionary  of  Synonyms, 
and  Allen's  Synonyms  and  Antonyms. 

Compare  the  descriptions  from  four  dictionaries  and  Ro get's 
Thesaurus  for  the  word  good,  a word  which  is  usually  too  gen- 
eral for  an  exact  description  of  an  object.  (See  pages  152  to  154.) 
What  synonyms  do  you  find  for  good?  Notice  the  corresponding 
differences  in  the  shades  of  meaning  for  the  various  synonyms. 
You  will  see  why  you  cannot  substitute  just  any  synonym  for 
the  word  good  and  still  have  the  exact  same  meaning  that  you  had 
with  good  itself.  Thus  you  must  use  extreme  care  in  selecting 
synonyms  if  you  are  to  develop  precision  of  word  choice,  exact- 
ness of  comparison,  and  variety  in  your  writing  and  speaking. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  as  many  sentences  as  you  can,  using  synonyms  for  the 
word  good  to  illustrate  the  different  shades  of  meaning. 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  List  as  many  synonyms  as  you  can  for  the  word  bad,  another 
general  word  used  much  too  often.  Write  a sentence  for  each  syno- 
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nym.  Notice  the  resulting  differences  In  the  shades  of  meaning  be- 
tween each  sentence. 


Hand  in  . . . Do  not  write  in  this  book 

G.  Copy  Column  1 and  then  rearrange  the  synonyms  in  Column 
2 in  such  a way  as  to  match  them  with  the  words  in  Column  1. 
See  how  quickly  and  accurately  you  can  do  this.  Check  any  synonyms 
that  give  the  slightest  change  in  meaning  to  the  original  word  in 
Column  1.  Be  prepared  to  explain  this  difference  in  class. 


Column  1 

Column  2 

eccentric 

hidden 

prominent 

abundant 

obscure 

indefinite 

ample 

outstanding 

ambiguous 

peculiar 

devout 

ominous 

sinister 

rash 

presumptuous 

headstrong 

indiscreet 

religious 

obstinate 

foolhardy 

FINDING  ANTONYMS 

You  can  often  make  your  ideas  clearer  by  pointing  out  the 
differences  existing  between  objects.  Antonyms  (words  that  are 
opposite  in  meaning)  permit  you  to  point  out  this  contrast  with 
such  words  as  temporary — permanent,  violent — calm,  brave — 
cowardly,  black — white,  and  good — bad. 
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GOOD.—I.  Nouns,  good,  benefit,  ad-rantage,  gain,  profit,  harrest,  boon,  good 
turn,  favor,  blessing,  prize,  windfall,  godsend,  good  fortune,  happiness,  benison 
(archaic),  benediction;  improvement,  interest,  service,  behoof,  behalf;  weal 
(archaic) ; commonweal  or  common  weal;  “consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished’* 
(Hamlet). 

[tn  plural]  goods,  wares,  commodities,  stock,  stock  in  trade,  merchandise, 
chattels,  effects,  movables  {law),  personal  property,  appurtenances,  para* 
phemalia,  traps  (coMog.).  things,  gear. 

II.  Verbs,  be  good,  be  beneficial,  etc.  (see  adjectives) ; be  good  as  gold,  be  pure 
gold,  look  good  to  (colloq.),  be  the  real  thing;  excel,  transcend,  et^4  ^be  test, 
pass  muster,  pass  an  examination. 

{to  strive  for  superiority]  vie,  challenge  comparison,  contend,  strive,  emulate,  rival, 
benefit,  profit,  advantage,  advance,  avail,  improve,  serve,  help,  do  good  to,  be 
beneficial. 

gain,  make  progress,  prosper,  flourish,  thrive,  succeed;  flower,  blossom,  bloom, 
fructify. 

III.  Adjectives,  good,  beneficial,  favorable,  fortunate,  propitious,  commendable, 
fit,  appropriate,  becoming,  advantageous,  profitable,  useful,  valuable;  suitable, 
adequate,  agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing,  edifying,  congenial^  excellent,  {mmirable, 
thorough,  superior,  above  par,  buckra  {negro  term,  used  tn  southern  U.  S.  and 
West  Indies;  as  a noun,  it  means  *‘white  man'*),  nice,  fine;  sound,  right,  valid, 
effectual,  genuine:  salutary,  wholesome,  healthful;  satisfactory,  sufficient,  up  to 
the  mark,  desirable,  unexceptionable,  unobjectionable. 

choice,  best,  select,  picked,  elect,  recherchi  {F.),  rare,  impaycible  {F.),  priceless 
golden,  imparalleled,  peerless,  matchless,  imequaled,  inimitable,  bully  {slang), 
tiptop  {coUoq.),  top-hole  (slang),  first-rate,  first-class,  crackajack  {slan^),  crack 
(smnflp),  superfine,  superexcellent,  of  the  first  water;  high-wrought,  exquisite,  fine, 
estimable,  admirably  capital,  priceless,  precious,  invmuable,  gilt^^  {coUoq.). 
harmless,  innocuous  innoxious,  innocent,  unoffending,  inoffensive, 
capable,  efficienV  competent,  slallful,  able,  qualified,  clever  {as,  a good  workman), 
[morally  goo^  virtuous,  moral,  upright,  exemplary,  pious,  devout,  pure,  inno- 
cent, unsullied,  imtaint^,  chaste;  honorable,  honest,  fair,  sincere, 
kind,  friendly,  gr^ious,  benign,  kindly,  kind-hearted,  beneficent;  benevolent, 
sympathetic,  considerate,  humane. 

well-behaved,  well-mannered,  orderly,  decorous,  well-conducted,  seemly,  proper 
{as,  good  manners). 

courageous,  brave,  stout-hearted,  valorous,  mettlesome,  resolute,  lion-hearted, 
manful,  manly  {as,  fight  the  good  fight). 

goodly,  1,  pleasing,  comely,  beautiful,  gr^eful,  bonny,  well-favored,  good- 
looking,  handsome,  personable,  seemly,  fair,  excellent;  2,  considerable,  large, 
substantial,  sizable,  tidy  {coUoq.),  immense,  colossal,  ample,  {as,  a goodly 
nurnber), 

IV.  Adverbs,  well,  aright,  satisfactorily,  favorably,  in  one’s  interest;  worthily, 
justly,  rightly,  excellently;  suitably,  aptly,  befittin^y;  abundantly,  adequately, 
fuUy,  quite. 

See  also  approbation,  beauty,  piety,  savoriness,  utility,  virtue. — Antonyms. 

See  DETERIORATION,  EVIL. 


The  definition  on  this  page  is  from  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  the  English  Language 
in  Dictionary  Form.  Copyright,  1931,  by  G.  O.  Sylvester  Mawson.  Courtesy  of 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
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200d  (g65d),  adj.;  compar.  bet'ter  (b6t'er);  superl. 
BEST  (b§st).  [AS.  gdd.2  1.  Sufficient  or  satisfac- 
tory, 2.  Ample;  full;  as,  a good  clay’s  work.  3. 
Considerable;  — esp.  in  the  phrases  a good  deal, 
a good  while,  etc.  4.  Attractive;  desirable;  as; 
a Brave,  b Friendly,  c Well-behaved,  d Agree- 
able. 6.  Beneficial;  advantageous;  as,  good  advice; 
good  medicine.  6.  Virtuous;  also,  pious;  devout. 

7.  Reliable;  dependable;  also,  honest;  sincere. 

8.  Excellent  of  its  kind;  admirable;  also,  honorable; 
as,  a man  of  good  family.  9.  Law.  Valid;  legally 
effective;  as,  a good  deed;  a good  will.  — n.  1. 
That  which  is  good.  2.  Advantage;  benefit;  as, 
for  your  own  good.  3.  Good  people;  as,  the  good 
shall  prosper.  4.  pi.  Wares;  commodities;  in 
Law,  all  kinds  of  personal  property  as  distinguished 
from  land  or  real  property.  — interj.  An  exclama- 
tion expressing  satisfaction.  — adv.  Well;  as,  he 
is  as  good  as  elected  now. 

goody  1 gud;  2 gobd.  I.  a.  [bet' ter;  best.] 

1.  Able  to  produce  some  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion. Especially:  (1)  Pleasing  to  the  senses; 
as,  a good  taste.  (2)  Able  to  produce  a de- 
sirable practical  result;  as,  a good  varnish. 

(3)  Enjoyable;  as,  a good  time.  (4)  Of 
upright  moral  character;  virtuous;  relig- 
ious; as  a good  man.  2.  Having  kindly 
qualities.  (1)  Showing  kind,  merciful, 
courteous  feeling;  as,  the  good  King 
Arthur.  (2)  Loving  and  shoyving  love 
for  companionship;  pleasant;  agreeable; 
cheery;  as,  good  company.  3.  Especially 
fitted  to  some  particular  work  or  need; 
satisfactory;  serviceable;  useful  for  a par- 
ticular purpose;  as,  a good  workman.  4. 

Of  enough  force;  sound;  reliable;  as,  a 
good  reason.  5.  Having  full  or  complete 
measure,  amount,  or  value;  complete;  per- 
fect; genuine;  thorough;  as,  a good  day’s 
work;  a good  whipping.  6.  Not  small  and 
not  large;  considerable;  as,  a good  deal. 

7.  Of  high  rank,  respectability,  or  influence; 
as,  to  be  of  good  family.  II.  n.  1.  That 
which  is  good  in  any  sense;  advantage; 
profit;  benefit;  virtue.  2.  Advancement  of 
welbbeing;  welfare;  as,  for  your  own  good. 

3.  pi.  Personal  property;  as,  goods  and 
chattels.  III.  interj.  An  exclamation  of 
pleasure  or  agreement.  [<AS.  god.]— as 
good  as,  nearly;  as,  as  good  as  gone,  —for 
good,  for  good  and  all,  finally;  for  the  last 
time,  — a good  thing,  something  profitable. 

— to  have  a good  mind,  to  have  a mild  in- 
tention; have  under  consideration,  — to 
make  good.  1.  To  succeed  in  an  effort. 

2.  To  make  return  for;  repay.  3.  To 
live  up  to  a bargain.— to  the  good,  left 
over;  beyond  need;  as,  three  cents  to  the 
good. 

Syn.:  admirable,  benevolent,  cheerful,  godly, 
precious,  religious,  sterling,  virtuous,  wholesome. 
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tTe\t\A  (B35d),  adj.  {comp,  better,  superl  best],  E<A.8. 

pod<O.Teut.  source],  1,  adapted  to  the  end 
in  view;  suited  to  Its  purpose;  as,  fish  are  oood  for  food; 
competent;  as,  a good  physician;  2,  of  satisfactory 
quality;  giving  pleasure:  as,  a good  time;  8,  sufficient; 
as,  his  credit  is  qood;  4,  full  or  complete:  as,  the  task 
requires  a good  hour;  5,  considerable;  as,  a good  dis- 
tance away;  6,  reliable;  honest:  genuine;  7,  virtuous; 
having  excellent  moral  qualities;  pure;  8,  kind; 
merciful;  as,  be  {/ood  to  her;  gracious;  8,  well-behaved : 
as,  a good  child:  10,  favorable:  beneQcial;  as,  good 
weather:  11,  well-born;  of  high  rank;  as,  to  come  of  a 
good  family;  12,  undamaged;  as,  a good  reputation; 
18,  fertile;  as,  good  soil;  14,  worthy;  as,  my  good 
man;  16, ample:  thorough;  as,  a oood beating: — n.  l,that 
which  is  desirable:  that  which  produces  pleasure, 
satisfaction,  or  benefit;  2,  prosperity;  benefit;  advan- 
tage: 3,  that  which  is  right;  excellence;  Eton.,  any- 
thing which  people  desire,  and  which  can  be  furnished 
for  a consideration:  as,  merchandise,  services,  amuse- 
ment, etc.,  may  be  economic  goods:  goods,  l,  portable 
possessions,  such  as  household  furniture;  3,  textile 
fabric;  3,  merchandise:  as,  a dealer  in  leather  goods: 
—interj.  an  expression  of  assent  or  pleasure. 

Syn.,  adj.  virtuous,  righteous,  upright.  Just,  benev- 
olent, decorous,  honorable,  ample,  considerable,  agree- 
able, pleasant,  valid,  profitable,  wholesome. — Ant.,  adj. 
bad,  wicked,  indecorous,  unsound,  insufficient. 


good  fgood),  adj.,  better,  best,  n.,  interj.,  adv.  --adj. 

1.  morally  excellent;  righteous;  pious:  a good  man. 

2.  satisfactory  in  quality,  quantity,  or  degree;  excellent: 
good  food,  good  health.  3.  right;  proper;  qualified:  fit:  do 
whatever  seems  good  to  you,  his  credit  is  good.  4.  well-be- 
haved: a good  child.  6.  kind,  beneficent,  or  friendly: 
to  do  a good  turn.  6.  honorable  or  worthy;  in  good 
standing:  a good  name,  Mr.  Hood  and  his  good  lady. 

7.  reliable:  safe:  good  securities.  8.  genuine;  sound  or 
valid:  good  judgment,  good  reasons.  9.  agreeable; 
pleasant:  genial:  have  a good  time.  10.  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose;  advantageous:  a good  day  for  fishing. 

11.  sufficient  or  ample:  a good  supply.  12.  full:  a good 
day’s  journey.  13.  competent  or  skillful;  clever:  a good 
manager,  good  at  arithmetic.  14.  fairly  great:  a good 
deal.  16.  as  good  as,  in  effect:  practically:  he  as  good  as 
promised  it  to  me. 

—n.  16.  profit:  worth;  advantage;  benefit:  what  good 
will  that  do?  to  work  for  the  common  good.  17.  excellence 
or  merit;  righteousness;  kindness:  to  be  a power  for  good, 
do  good.  18.  a good,  commendable,  or  desirable  thing. 

19.  (pi.)  possessions,  esp.  movable  effects  or  personal 
chattels.  20,  (pi.)  articles  of  trade;  wares;  esp.  in 
England,  freight.  21.  (pi.)  U.S.  Colloq.  what  has  been 
promised  or  is  expected : to  deliver  the  goods.  22.  (pi.)  U.S. 

Colloq.  the  genuine  article.  23.  (pi.)  U.S.  Colloq.  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  as  stolen  articles:  to  catch  with  the  goods. 

24.  (pi.)  U.S.  cloth  or  textile  material;  will  these  goods 
wash  well?  26.  for  good  or  for  good  and  all,  finally  and 
permanently:  forever:  to  leave  a place  for  good  (and  all). 

26.  make  good,  a.  to  make  recompense  for;  pay  for. 
b.  to  keep  to  an  agreement;  fulfill,  c.  to  be  successful, 
d.  to  prove  the  truth  of;  substantiate. 

—interj.  27.  an  expression  of  approval  or  satisfaction. 

— ady.  28.  Colloq.  well. 

[ME;  OE  god,  c.  D goed,  G gut,  Icel.  gddhr,  Gofh. 
goths  good;  I orig.  meaning  fitting,  suitable,  and  akin  to 
gather]  — Syn.  1.  pure,  moral,  virtuous;  conscientious, 
meritorious,  worthy,  exemplary.  2.  commendable,  ad- 
mirable. 10.  favorable,  auspicious,  propitious,  fortu- 
nate: profitable,  useful.  11.  full,  adequate.  13.  ef- 
ficient. proficient,  capable,  dexterous,  adroit,  apt. 

19.  See  property.  —Ant.  1.  bad,  evil. 

The  definitions  on  these  two  pages  are  from  the  following  dictionaries:  (Pre- 
ceding page,  top)  Webster^s  Students  Dictionary,  copyright,  1938,  1943,  1945,  by 
G,  and  C.  Merriam  Company,  used  by  permission;  (preceding  page,  bottom) 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Standard  High  School  Dictionary,  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company;  (this  page,  top)  The  Winston  Dictionary,  Advanced  Edition,  John 
C.  Winston  Company;  (this  page,  bottom)  The  American  College  Dictionary, 
Random  House. 
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Hand  in  . . . 


Do  not  write  in  this  book 


A.  List  an 

antonym  for 

each  of  the  following  words: 

depreciate 

small 

circuitous 

sick 

public 

wise 

impartial 

familiar 

optimist 

crafty 

malevolent 

thankful 

honesty 

courage 

oral 

intact 

rural 

sweet 

positive 

narrow 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Copy  Column  I and  then  rearrange  the  antonyms  in  Column 
2 in  such  a way  as  to  match  them  with  the  words  of  Column  1. 

Adjectives 


Column  1 

Column  2 

austere 

diffuse 

sagacious 

abiding 

terse 

greedy 

transient 

genial 

generous 

foolish 

weak 

communicative 
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cruel 

miraculous 

taciturn 


lengthy 

humane 

strong 


concise 

commonplace 

neat 

docile 

polite 

reserved 

honest 

slovenly 

garrulous 

discourteous 

fierce 

Nouns 

deceitful 

harmony 

truth 

fancy 

captivity 

fiction 

defeat 

victory 

conflict 

liberty 

Verbs 

fact 

admire 

chasten 

state 

defend 

pardon 

exult 

attack 

contradict 

mourn 

abhor 

FINDING  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 

Since  pronunciation  and  spelling  often  change  according  to 
parts  of  speech,  you  should  know  the  parts  of  speech  of  words. 
The  dictionary  lists  this  information  with  italicized  abbreviations 
after  each  word;  for  example,  v.  stands  for  verb;  n.,  for  noun; 
a.,  or  adj.,  for  adjective;  adv.,  for  adverb;  conj.,  for  conjunction; 
interj.,  for  interjection;  pron.,  for  pronoun;  and  prep.,  for  prepo- 
sition. 

Verbs  are  more  complicated  than  any  other  part  of  speech.  For 
this  reason,  you  may  need  to  consult  the  dictionary  more  fre- 
quently for  verbs  than  for  any  other  part  of  speech.  The  princi- 
pal parts  of  all  irregular  verbs  and  the  past  participles  of  all 
verbs  are  always  given.  You  may  find  it  necessary  to  consult  your 
Grammar  and  Usage  Handbook  for  such  terms  as  past  participle, 
verbal,  gerund,  transitive  and  intransitive.  This  same  admonition 
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will  apply  at  any  point  in  this  text  where  grammatical  terms  arc 
used.  Note  carefully  the  abbreviations  used  for  these  terms.  These 
and  all  other  abbreviations  used  in  the  dictionary  are  explained 
in  the  introductory  notes,  under  a title  such  as  “Abbreviations 
Used  in  This  Work.” 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Consult  the  dictionary  for  the  parts  of  speech  of  the  words  in 
assignment  G on  page  144.  Notice  again  that  sometimes  the  pro- 
nunciation changes  as  the  part  of  speech  changes.  List  the  words, 
and  after  them,  the  abbreviations  for  their  parts  of  speech. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  the  principal  parts  for  the  troublesome  verbs  that  follow. 
Indicate  which  are  transitive,  which  are  instransitive,  and  which  may 
be  either. 


see 

raise 

flee 

sing 

dive 

come 

sit 

flow 

drive 

choose 

do 

set 

give 

swim 

forget 

lie 

drink 

begin 

swing 

go 

lay 

climb 

ride 

eat 

throw 

rise 

burst 

ring 

write 

drag 

Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Write 

the  past  participles  for  the 

following 

verbs : 

learn 

burn 

prove 

light 

shine 

lend 

dig 

lead 

leap 

show 

UNDERSTANDING  DERIVATIONS  OF  WORDS 

Back  of  nearly  every  word  in  the  English  language  is  a “life 
story”  as  fascinating  as  any  novel  that  you  can  read.  Our  words 
have  come  to  us  from  the  entire  world — from  all  sorts  of  cus- 
toms, events,  places,  and  people.  Often  they  are  surprising, 
dramatic,  or  humorous,  and  they  have  been  strangely  molded  by 
every  kind  of  influence  and  human  experience. 

The  words  that  you  use  today  may  have  been  the  slang  of 
Roman  soldiers  twenty  centuries  ago  or  the  lingo  of  Malay  savages. 
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They  may  have  been  used  by  an  Athenian  poet  or  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  farmer.  Some  words  that  you  use  are  of  recent  origin, 
having  come  into  the  language  because  of  national  and  inter- 
national events  such  as  war,  peace  treaties,  new  inventions,  and 
new  theories.  Knowing  the  etymology,  as  the  derivation  and 
history  of  words  are  called,  will  help  you  to  know  whether  you 
are  using  a word  correctly  and  will  enable  you  to  be  more  force- 
ful and  colorful  in  your  speech  and  in  your  writing.  You  will 
also  be  more  appreciative  of  the  literature  that  you  read. 

Most  English  words  in  use  today  have  come  to  us  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  origin  of  a word  is 
given  in  most  dictionaries  by  abbreviations  immediately  after  the 
pronunciation  of  a word,  although  a few  dictionaries  indicate 
the  source  later  in  the  list  of  meanings.  Brackets  usually  enclose 
the  derivation  of  a word.  The  foreign  word  from  which  the  English 
word  is  derived  is  printed  in  italics. 

Let  us  trace  the  origin  of  two  words  taken  from  the  fascinating 
book  Picturesque  Word  Origins'.  ^ 


Bonfire  (a  fire  of  bones)  : In  the  Middle  Ages,  funeral  pyres  of 
human  bodies  were  a necessity  in  emergencies  of  war  or  pestilence. 


1 By  permission.  From  Picturesque  Word  Origins,  copyright,  1933,  by  G.  & C. 
Merriam  Company. 
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Bone  fires  (fires  of  bone)  they  were  called.  Later,  when  the  custom  of 
burning  heretics  at  the  stake  became  common,  bonefires  was  the 
name  applied  to  the  pyres  of  these  victims.  The  same  term  was  used 
to  designate  the  burning  of  articles  under  proscription  (an  imposed 
restriction),  such  as  heretical  books.  Later,  its  meaning  was  extended 
to  open-air  fires  for  public  celebration  or  for  sport — but  by  this  time 
in  the  less  gruesome  spelling  bonfire,  which  today  is  a comparatively 
harmless  word  in  spite  of  its  grim  history. 

Tantalize  (to  torment  with  the  punishment  of  Tantalus):  In 
Greek  mythology.  King  Tantalus  offended  the  gods  and  was  punished 


in  an  extraordinary  manner.  He  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a lake 
whose  waters  reached  his  chin  but  receded  whenever  he  attempted 
to  allay  his  thirst.  Over  his  head  hung  branches  laden  with  choice 
fruit,  which  likewise  receded  whenever  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  satisfy  his  hunger.  Tantalus  became  the  symbol  of  such  teasing, 
and  his  name  is  the  root  of  our  verb  tantalize! 
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Many  other  words  in  everyday  use  have  as  interesting  histories 
as  do  bonfire  and  tantalize.  For  example,  the  word  ambition 
came  to  us  from  the  Latin  ambire,  “to  go  about,”  through 
ambitio,  which  denoted  soliciting  votes  by  candidates  for  pubhc 
office  in  Rome.  With  a broadened  meaning,  ambition  today 
means  an  earnest  desire  for  preferment  or  achievement.  The 
word  neighbor  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  neah,  meaning  “nigh” 
or  “near,”  and  gebur,  meaning  “dweller”  or  “farmer,”  thus  a 
“near-by  farmer.”  Today,  however,  the  word  has  evolved  to 
refer  to  all  persons  living  near  each  other. 

Bird  names  have  an  interesting  ancestry.  The  name  canary 
was  given  to  the  bird  because  it  was  first  taken  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  islands,  however,  were  named  for  large  dogs.  {Dog 
in  Latin  is  Canis.)  Thus,  the  canary  bird  has  a name  which 
literally  means  “dog”.  Penguin  is,  literally,  “white  head”  from 
the  Welsh  pen,  or  “head”,  and  gwyn,  or  “white”.  The  oriole  is 
a “golden”  bird,  taking  its  name  from  the  Latin  aureolus,  which 
means  “golden”. 

Flowers,  too,  have  an  interesting  origin.  Dandelion  is  from 
the  French  dent  de  lion,  meaning  “lion’s  tooth”.  Tulip  comes 
from  the  Turkish  tubend,  meaning  “a  turban”.  Gladiolus  is  a 
Latin  word  meaning  “a  small  sword”  and  was  given  to  the  flower 
because  of  its  sword-shaped  leaves. 

Has  your  curiosity  been  aroused  now  about  the  origin  of  other 
words?  Do  you  wonder  that  our  language  has  been  called  the 
melting  pot  of  the  world’s  tongues? 

Many  words  in  our  English  language  have  originated  in  America. 
The  Indians  and  early  colonists  have  originated  many  words  which 
have  come  to  be  known  as  Americanisms.  For  example,  the 
words  canoe  and  succotash  have  come  from  the  Indians,  bureau 
and  prairie  from  the  French,  waffle  and  cooky  from  the  Dutch. 
Such  words  as  backwoods,  corncob,  apple  butter,  and  crazy  quilt 
came  into  the  American  language  as  ingenious  original  com- 
pounds; words  such  as  fizzle  came  from  sound  alone;  others, 
like  squat  (to  occupy  land)  and  squatter,  came  from  metaphors. 
Can  you  name  some  Americanisms? 

Let  us  go  more  deeply  into  the  backgrounds  of  our  English 
language  and  unearth  more  interesting  stories. 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . Do  not  write  in  this  book 

A.  In  an  unabridged  dictionary,  look  up  the  ancestry  and  write  a 
brief  report  on  each  of  the  following  words: 


garret  macadamize  anecdote 

taxicab  grocer  Bible 

bugle  humor  panic 

milliner  nasturtium  amethyst 

candidate  hyacinth  chivalry 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  List  the  original  language  from  which  the  following  words  are 
derived : 


kindergarten 

chimpanzee 

moccasin 

rendezvous 

madonna 


igloo 

restaurant 

sophomore 

delirious 

rivals 


curfew 

boycott 

tea 

ketchup 

kangaroo 


semester 

umbrella 

vogue 

canyon 

cigar 


Hand  in  . . . 


G.  By  consulting  an  unabridged  dictionary,  see  what  you  can  find 
about  the  origin  of  the  Americanisms  that  follow.  Write  a sentence 
or  two,  giving  your  report  for  each  word. 


belittle 

rapids 

branch 

fork 

antagonize 

snoop 


mileage 

touchdown 

influential 

locate 

foot-loose 

bluff 


standpoint 

legislate 

reliable 

bogus 

mugwump 

lumberjack 


class  activity  . . . 

D.  Because  English  is  a living  language,  it  rarely  conforms  to 
rigid  rules.  Here  is  one,  however,  that  some  authorities  claim  is 
reliable  ninety  per  cent  of  the  time:  In  polysyllabic  words  (three  or 
more  syllables),  the  accent,  or  one  of  the  accents,  will  fall  on  the 
third  syllable  from  the  last.  (For  this  reason  this  is  called  “the 
antepenultimate  rule”.)  Note,  however,  that  certain  suffixes  such  as 
-ible,  -able,  and  -tion  may  be  treated  at  times  as  either  one  or  two 
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syllables  in  applying  this  rule.  Hence  they  often  give  rise  to  two 
allowable  pronunciations  in  such  words  as  “despicable”  and  “hos- 
pitable”. Consult  your  dictionary  on  the  following: 


municipal 

municipality 

multiplicity 

illustrative 

illustration 

exquisite 


maintenance 

theater 

orchestra 

industry 

formidable 

admirable 


Socrates 

Aristophanes 

Xenophanes 

Diogenes 

Mausolus 

Mausoleum 


apter  7 


WRITING 

DESCRIPTION 


SHARPENING  YOUR  SENSES 

Through  your  five  senses — sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell,  and 
taste — you  are  constantly  made  aware  of  this  interesting  earth 
on  which  you  live.  Yet,  few  people  really  know  how  to  use  their 
senses  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  them  the  fullest  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  world  about  them.  Helen  Keller,  the  famous 
woman  who  became  deaf  and  blind  when  she  was  only  nineteen 
months  old,  has  this  comment  to  make  about  those  fortunate 
people  who  can  see  and  hear: 

I have  often  thought  it  would  be  a blessing  if  each  human  being 
were  stricken  blind  and  deaf  for  a few  days  at  some  time  during 
his  early  adult  lift.  Darkness  would  make  him  more  appreciative 
of  sight;  silence  would  teach  him  the  joys  of  sound. 

Now  and  then  I have  tested  my  seeing  friends  to  discover  what 
they  see.  Recently  I was  visited  by  a very  good  friend  who  had 
just  returned  from  a long  walk  in  the  woods,  and  I asked  her  what 
she  had  observed.  “Nothing  in  particular,”  she  replied.  I might 
have  been  incredulous  had  I not  been  accustomed  to  such  responses, 
for  long  ago  I became  convinced  that  the  seeing  see  little.^ 

Do  you  agree  with  Helen  Keller  that  “the  seeing  see  little”? 
Perhaps  you  can  give  some  examples  that  agree  with  Helen 
Keller’s  contentions. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Prepare  notes  for  a class  discussion  of  the  preceding  question. 
In  addition,  prepare  notes  to  be  handed  in  for  comments  on  the 
following  questions: 

1 From  Three  Days  to  See,  by  Helen  Keller,  copyright,  1933.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc. 
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1.  What  vocations  require  that  the  followers  have  their  senses 
highly  trained? 

2.  Why  do  eyewitness  accounts  of  accidents  vary  so  greatly? 

3.  Why  does  a court  usually  call  a number  of  witnesses  to  testify 
during  a trial? 

4.  How  can  highly  alert  senses  help  to  make  life  more  enjoyable? 


class  activity  . . . 

B.  Psychologists  have  proved  that  the  eyes  can  be  deceiving. 
Conduct  an  experiment  in  class  by  having  each  student  put  a small 
article  in  a box.  Try  to  spread  the  articles  so  that  no  one  item  is  on 
top  of  another.  Your  teacher  will  walk  slowly  past  each  of  you, 
holding  the  box  so  that  you  may  look  at  its  contents  briefly.  After 
you  have  had  this  brief  glimpse,  make  a list  of  the  articles  that  you 
saw.  Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  your  neighbor’s  list.  See  who  can 
have  the  greatest  number  correct.  Undoubtedly  some  of  you  will 
list  items  that  were  not  in  the  box.  Determine  what  this  experiment 
will  tell  you  about  your  ability  to  see. 


KNOWING  THE  KINDS  OF  DESCRIPTION 

Leigh  Hunt,  a well-known  author,  says  that  our  world  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  “the  world  that  we  can  measure  with  line  and 
rule,  and  the  world  that  we  feel  with  our  hearts  and  imagination.” 
In  that  comment,  Mr.  Hunt  suggests  two  types  of  description, 
the  practical  and  the  artistic,  both  of  which  attempt  to  reproduce 
for  hearers  and  readers  the  pictures  or  impressions  of  the  things 
about  us. 


Practical  description 

The  practical  description,  which  appeals  to  the  understand- 
ing, represents  an  object  as  it  is,  holding  strictly  to  mechanical 
details  and  specifications.  The  purpose  of  the  practical  descrip- 
tion is  to  give  information.  It  consists  primarily  of  an  inventory 
of  the  object,  and  it  may  be  likened  to  a photograph  before  it  is 
retouched.  Such  a description  is  entirely  literal;  the  reader  does 
not  know  the  feelings  of  the  observer.  Included  in  this  type  of 
composition  are  tourists’  guidebooks,  advertisements  for  lost  articles, 
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architects’  plans  and  specifications,  police  bulletins  for  missing 
people,  and  scientific  descriptions  in  textbooks. 

Read  the  following  practical  description,  and  notice  how  the 
author  gives  information  clearly  and  concisely.  Notice,  too,  that 
the  author  does  not  reveal  any  of  his  feelings  about  the  house. 

I have  for  sale,  at  a moderate  price,  a seven-room  colonial  house 
located  in  the  best  residential  section  of  the  city  on  a lot  70  by  280 
feet.  The  first  floor  consists  of  a large  living  room,  20  by  30  feet, 
with  a fireplace  at  one  end.  The  house  has  a side  entrance,  a center 
hall,  a large,  light  dining  room,  and  an  airy  kitchen  with  built-in 
features.  The  second  floor  contains  one  master  bedroom,  three 
moderate-sized  bedrooms,  and  two  tiled  baths.  This  house  was  built 
for  a permanent  home  with  every  convenience,  such  as  an  electric 
refrigerator,  an  electric  dishwasher,  a kitchen  ventilator,  and  a water 
softener.  The  fenced-in  back  yard  is  made  attractive  with  shrubs, 
garden  flowers,  and  young  fruit  trees. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

You  have  been  reading  about  practical  description.  Test  your 
powers  of  observations  by  writing  a practical  description  based  on 
one  of  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  For  purposes  of  identification,  describe  one  of  the  following: 
(a)  a lost  pet;  (b)  a person  whom  you  wish  a friend  to  meet  at  the 
railroad  station;  (c)  an  article  of  wearing  apparel  which  you  desire 
a store  to  send  you;  or  (d)  a pocketbook  which  you  have  lost. 

2.  Write  a good  “For  Sale”  advertisement  for  (a)  a boat;  (b)  a 
piece  of  property;  (c)  a motor;  (d)  a tent;  or  (e)  a camping  outfit. 

3.  Write  one  of  the  following  practical  descriptions:  (a)  how  your 
new  radio  dififers  from  your  old  one;  (b)  what  improvements  your 
new  bicycle  has,  in  comparison  with  the  bicycle  which  your  brother 
purchased  several  years  ago;  (c)  how  your  father’s  new  typewriter 
diflfers  from  his  old  model;  or  (d)  how  the  new  family  car  differs 
from  the  old  one. 


Artistic  description 

The  artistic  description,  which  kindles  the  imagination  and 
emotions,  always  suggests  more  than  it  says.  By  means  of  this 
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type  of  composition,  the  listeners  or  readers  not  only  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  object,  but  they  also  catch  something  of  the 
enthusiasm,  horror,  or  other  reaction  which  the  observer  has  ex- 
perienced. Because  of  its  appeal  to  the  emotions,  the  artistic 
description  affords  a sense  of  pleasure.  For  this  reason,  it  is  always 
found  in  the  best  literature.  Read  the  following  artistic  descrip- 
tion in  which  the  writer  makes  you  feel  the  power  and  speed  of 
engines : 

Every  night,  at  exactly  eight  minutes  past  nine,  the  limited  roars 
through  the  village.  I can  see  it  coming  several  miles  away,  its 
powerful  headlight  fingering  rails  and  telegraph  wires  with  a shimmer 
of  light.  Silently  and  slowly  it  seems  to  draw  nearer;  then  suddenly, 
it  is  almost  above  me.  A wild  roar  of  steam  and  driving  wheels, 
the  wail  of  its  hoarse  whistle  at  the  crossing,  and  then,  looming 
black  against  the  night  sky,  it  smashes  past,  and  in  the  swing  of 
drivers  and  connecting  rods  I think  of  a greyhound  or  a racehorse 
thundering  the  final  stretch.  High  in  the  cab  window  a motionless 
figure  peers  ahead  into  the  night;  suddenly  he  is  blackly  silhouetted 
by  the  glare  of  the  opened  fire  door,  and  in  the  orange  light  I can 
see  the  fireman  swing  back  and  forth  as  he  feeds  his  fire.  The 
light  burns  against  the  flying  steam  and  smoke  above;  then  blackness 
— and  now  the  white  windows  of  the  Pullmans  flicker  past,  and 
through  the  swirl  of  dust  and  smoke  I watch  the  two  red  lights 
sink  down  the  track. ^ 

— Joseph  Husband 

Frequently  the  writer  of  artistic  description  causes  you  to  en- 
ter into  his  mood  and  experience  much  the  same  impressions 
that  were  his  when  he  viewed  the  object.  Following  is  Edgar 
Allan  Poe’s  description  of  the  House  of  Usher.  Notice  how  he 
settles  upon  you  his  mood  of  gloom. 

During  the  whole  of  a dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the 
heavens,  I had  been  passing  alone  on  horseback,  through  a sin- 
gularly dreary  tract  of  country;  and  at  length  found  myself,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy  House 
of  Usher.  I know  not  how  it  was — but,  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
building,  a sense  of  insufferable  gloom  pervaded  my  spirit  ...  I 

1 From  America  at  Work,  by  Joseph  Husband,  by  permission  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 
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looked  upon  the  scene  before  me — upon  the  mere  house,  and  the 
simple  landscape  features  of  the  domain,  upon  the  bleak  wails, 
upon  the  vacant,  eyelike  windows,  upon  a few  rank  sedges,  and 
upon  a few  white  trunks  of  decayed  trees — ^with  an  utter  depression 
of  soul. 

—Edgar  Allan  Poe 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

As  you  have  learned,  artistic  description  always  appeals  to  one 
or  more  of  the  five  senses.  Read  the  descriptions  that  follow.  To 
which  one  of  the  senses — touch,  smell,  taste,  hearing,  or  sight — 
does  each  make  its  greatest  appeal?  Do  any  of  the  descriptions  make 
an  appeal  to  more  than  one  of  the  senses?  Bring  to  class  a series 
of  notes  which  will  enable  you  to  discuss  orally  the  reasons  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  passages. 

1 

Out  of  the  ships  came  smells,  for  we  passed  close  to  the  holds. 
Smells  of  fish;  of  tar;  of  resin  from  new  pine  masts  sweating  their 
sap;  of  mildewed  sailcloth;  of  bitter  bricks  of  tea;  of  camphor  wood 
from  the  far  south;  of  sweet,  pungent  joss;  of  wine  from  a broken 
keg;  of  flour  turned  moldy  by  brine;  and  over  all  the  knife-like 
thrust  of  the  smell  of  bean  cake.  ...  As  a result,  the  air  around 
us  choked  with  a rancidness  which  stuck  like  a bone  in  the  throat.^ 

— G.  Lester  Walker 


2 

In  the  twilight  of  a long  corrugated  building  the  brick  ovens  of 
the  open  hearths  stretched  away  into  almost  indefinable  distance. 
Heat,  fresh  consuming  heat,  choked  the  air.  And  from  chinks  in  the 
hearths  a white  light  of  indescribable  intensity  pierced  my  eyeballs. 

The  trainload  of  molten  metal  had  arrived  before  us.  Already  a 
big-lipped  ladle  had  been  dragged  by  an  electric  engine  into  the 
gloom  of  the  building  and  up  to  the  hearth  mouth. 

The  doors  of  the  hearth  were  thrown  suddenly  open.  A blinding 
whiteness  streaked  with  saffron,  and  heat  almost  beyond  endurance, 
made  me  draw  back  behind  a column.  A workman  thrust  a pair 
of  deep-blue  glasses  in  my  hand.  Slowly  the  great  ladle  bent  for- 

>^From  “Innocents  Abroad,”  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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ward.  From  its  spout  a trickle  of  fluid  iron  poured  faster  and  faster 
until  the  white  cascade,  at  full  flood,  seethed  into  the  gloom. 
Through  the  blue  glass  I peered  into  the  hearth.  Like  an  infernal 
lake  it  swirled  and  eddied,  a whirlpool  of  incandescent  flame.  Leap- 
ing tongues  of  pink  and  lavender  danced  in  the  blue  darkness. 
Shielding  their  goggled  faces  from  the  heat,  the  workmen  cast  lumps 
of  rich  ore  into  the  hearth  mouth — black  silhouettes  of  men  against 
the  blue  glare  of  an  uncanny  firelight.^ 

— Joseph  Husband 

3 

An  evening  wind  uprose  too,  and  the  slighter  branches  cracked 
and  rattled  as  they  moved  in  skeleton  dances  to  its  moaning  music. 
The  withering  leaves,  no  longer  quiet,  hurried  to  and  fro  in  search 
of  shelter  from  its  chill  pursuit;  the  laborer  unyoked  his  horses, 
and  with  head  bent  down  trudged  briskly  home  beside  them;  and 
from  the  cottage  windows  lights  began  to  dance  and  wink  upon 
the  darkening  fields. 

— Charles  Dickens 


4 

It  lies  embowered  in  a little  cup  of  the  hills,  my  fishing  pond. 
I made  a trip  to  it  just  as  the  season  ended,  when  the  autumn 
leaves  of  its  great  trees  were  turning  color  and  rustling  down  to 
rest  upon  the  still  black  water.  So  steep  are  the  banks,  so  old  and 
high  the  trees,  that  scarcely  a puff  of  wind  ever  ruffles  the  surface 
of  the  pond.  All  around,  it  is  as  if  the  world  were  stilled  into  silence, 
and  time  blended  into  eternity.^ 

— Stephen  Leacock 

5 

Now  the  old  head  nurse  hardly  recognized  the  hospital  with  men 
like  ghosts  walking^  coated,  capped,  masked,  and  gloved.  Even  the 
old  bustle  and  hurry  were  gone.  An  operation  was  now  a silent  thing. 
It  had  lost  its  drama.  The  tables  were  wheeled  into  silence  and  in 
due  time  returned  from  it.  For  good  or  bad  the  thing  was  done; 
like  a business  she  thought.  Like  taking  a watch  to  be  mended.® 

— Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 


1 From  same  source  as  footnote  on  p.  167. 

2 From  “My  Fishpond,”  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

3 From  The  Doctor,  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  Copyright,  1935,  1936,  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc. 
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6 


He  had  his  little  table  drawn  dose  before  the  fire,  and  fell  to 
work  upon  a well-cooked  steak  and  smoking  hot  potatoes. 

— Charles  Dickens 


7 


There  had  never  been  a sound  like  that  in  the  Heaven  Greek 
country  until  Bugle  Ann  was  born;  even  now  the  trumpet  cry  knew 
its  own  pride,  and  swung  ofT  toward  the  southeast,  far  ahead  of 
the  owk-owk-owk  with  which  the  Royster  dogs  threatened. 


Her  cry  soared  ahead — high,  round,  with  that  queer  and  brassy 
resonance  which  made  you  think  that  ghosts  were  out  there  some- 
where, sounding  Taps  without  any  armies  to  follow  them.^ 

MacKinlay  Kantor 


8 

There  are  no  such  dogs  now.  He  [Rab]  belonged  to  a lost  tribe. 
As  I have  said,  he  was  brindled,  and  gray  like  Rubislaw  granite;  his 
hair  short,  hard,  and  close,  like  a lion’s;  his  body  thickset,  like  a 
little  bull — a sort  of  compressed  Hercules  of  a dog.  He  must  have 
been  ninety  pounds’  weight,  at  the  least;  he  had  a large  blunt  head; 
his  muzzle  black  as  night,  his  mouth  blacker  than  any  night;  a tooth 
or  two — being  all  he  had — gleaming  out  of  his  jaws  of  blackness. 
His  head  was  scarred  with  the  records  of  old  wounds,  a sort  of  series 
of  fields  of  battle  all  over  it;  one  eye  out,  one  ear  cropped  as  close  as 
Archbishop  Leighton’s  father’s;  the  remaining  eye  had  the  power  of 
two;  and  above  it^  and  in  constant  communication  with  it,  was  a 
tattered  rag  of  an  ear,  which  was  forever  unfurling  itself,  like  an  old 
flag;  and  then  that  bud  of  a tail,  about  one  inch  long,  if  it  could  in 
any  sense  be  said  to  be  long,  being  as  broad  as  long — the  mobility, 
the  instantaneousness  of  that  bud  were  very  funny,  and  surprising, 
and  its  expressive  twinklings  and  winkings,  the  intercommunications 
between  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  it,  were  of  the  oddest  and  swiftest. 

Rab  had  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  great  size;  and  having 
fought  his  way  all  along  the  road  to  absolute  supremacy,  he  was  as 
mighty  in  his  own  line  as  Julius  Caesar  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  had  the  gravity  of  all  great  fighters. 

^ By  permission  of  Goward-McCann,  Inc.,  from  The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann, 
copyright,  1935,  by  MacKinlay  Kantor. 
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You  must  have  often  observed  the  likeness  of  certain  men  to  cer- 
tain animals,  and  of  certain  dogs  to  men.  Now,  I never  looked  at 
Rab  without  thinking  of  the  great  Baptist  preacher,  Andrew  Fuller. 
The  same  large,  heavy,  menacing,  combative,  somber,  honest  coun- 
tenance, the  same,  deep  inevitable  eye^  the  same  look  as  of  thunder 
asleep,  but  ready — neither  a dog  nor  a man  to  be  trifled  with. 

— Dr.  John  Brown 

9 

One  after  another,  one  after  another,  dozen  after  dozen,  score 
after  score,  more,  more,  up  they  came : all  shaking  hands  with  Martin. 
Such  varieties  of  hands,  the  thick,  the  thin,  the  short,  the  long, 
the  fat,  the  lean,  the  coarse,  the  fine;  such  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, the  hot,  the  cold,  the  dry,  the  moist,  the  flabby;  such  diversities 
of  grasp,  the  tight,  the  loose,  the  short-lived,  and  the  lingering! 

— Charles  Dickens 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Follow  the  suggestions  below  as  you  try  to  appeal  to  each  of 
the  five  senses.  Use  descriptive  adjectives  and  colorful  verbs.  Under- 
line the  words  that  help  to  make  the  appeal  to  each  sense  vivid. 

1.  Kindle  the  imagination  of  your  readers  by  describing  in  a 
sentence  or  two  the  smell  of  each  of  the  following: 

a.  the  air  on  a hot  day  after  a summer  shower 

b.  a camp  breakfast  in  the  process  of  cooking 

c.  burning  leaves  on  an  autumn  evening 

d.  newly  baked  bread 

e.  a field  of  freshly  cut  clover  hay 

2.  In  two  or  three  sentences  make  your  readers  hear  each  of  the 
following : 

a.  a sawmill  (or  other  machine)  in  action. 

b.  the  cry  of  the  owl,  the  loon,  the  whippoorwill,  or  some  other 
bird. 

c.  water  falling  over  a cliff 

d.  burning  brush 

e.  the  wailing  of  a locomotive  at  night 

3.  In  two  or  three  sentences  make  your  readers  hungry  by  ap- 
pealing to  their  sense  of  taste  as  you  describe  each  of  the  following: 
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a.  a peach  (or  some  other  fruit) 

b.  strawberry  shortcake 

c.  fried  chicken 

d.  iced  fruit  juices  (milk,  tea,  coflfee)  on  a hot  day 

e.  the  bakery  window 

4.  In  two  or  three  sentences  make  your  classmates  know  how  it 
feels  to  touch  each  of  the  following: 

a.  velvet 

b.  spilled  molasses 

c.  a hot-water  bottle  that  has  become  cold 

d.  sandpaper 

e.  an  icicle 

5.  In  two  ore  three  sentences  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight  by 
picturing  each  of  the  following: 

a.  children  playing  on  a sandy  beach 

b.  a neat  kitchen 

c.  your  new  hat  (suit,  tie,  sweater) 

d.  a busy  market  place  (store,  office,  study  hall) 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  From  your  leisure  reading,  bring  to  class  three  examples  of 
artistic  descriptions  which  make  a definite  appeal  to  one  or  more  of 
the  five  senses.  Read  these  selections  to  the  class  and  have  the  class 
members  decide  to  which  senses  the  passages  appeal. 

PLANNING  THE  DESCRIPTION 

Just  as  the  landscape  artist  follows  certain  principles  of  design 
and  perspective  as  he  paints  a beautiful  picture  for  the  physical 
eye,  so  a writer  must  practice  certain  rules  of  writing  to  portray 
a picture  for  the  mind’s  eye.  The  former  works  through  the 
medium  of  paints  and  the  latter  works  through  the  medium  of 
words.  Both,  if  successful,  create  objects  of  beauty  or  ugliness, 
depending  upon  their  respective  purposes. 

As  you  learn  to  write  description,  either  practical  or  artistic, 
you  will  begin  by  applying  the  following  suggestions. 
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Establishing  your  point  of  view  determines  your  attitude  toward  a situation. 
What  seems  fair  to  you  may  appear  unfair  to  another.  It's  ail  in  the 
way  that  you  look  at  it. 


The  point  of  view 

No  two  of  you  will  ever  see  an  object  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  great  difference  in  reports  of  accidents, 
political  meetings,  social  gatherings,  and  even  the  testimony  of 
eyewitnesses.  There  are  several  explanations  for  this  difference. 
Your  senses — sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell,  and  taste — are  not 
equally  acute.  Your  experiences  and  training  are  not  the  same. 
Some  of  you  are  probably  careless  observers,  as  you  discovered  when 
you  conducted  the  experiment  described  on  page  165.  Before  you 
can  reproduce  a vivid  picture  or  impression  for  others,  you  yourself 
must  first  see  or  experience  it  in  detail.  This  means  that  you  must 
learn  to  observe  accurately. 

Having  chosen  the  object  which  you  wish  to  describe,  you 
must  next  determine  your  point  of  view,  of  which  there  are 
two  general  types: 

The  physical  point  of  view.  Just  as  you  focus  a camera  from  a 
certain  angle,  so  you  must  select  your  physical  point  of  view,  or 
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the  position  from  which  you  will  observe  the  object  that  you 
plan  to  describe.  This  point  of  view  must  be  known  to  your 
reader  at  the  beginning  of  the  description  so  that  he  can  join 
you,  the  writer,  and  stand  with  you  as  you  describe  the  object. 
You  can  easily  establish  your  point  of  view  by  using  expressions 
like  those  in  the  selections  that  follow.  You  need  not  always 
begin  with  a phrase  like  “As  I stood  on  the  front  porch  . . .” 

It  was  the  Dover  road  that  lay,  on  a Friday  night  late  in  Novem- 
ber, before  the  first  of  the  persons  with  whom  this  history  has  busi- 
ness. The  Dover  road  lay,  as  to  him,  beyond  the  Dover  mail,  as  it 
lumbered  up  Shooter’s  Hill.  He  walked  uphill  in  the  mire  by  the 
side  of  the  mail,  as  the  rest  of  the  passengers  did — not  because  they 
had  the  least  relish  for  walking  exercise,  under  the  circumstances, 
but  because  the  hill,  and  the  harness,  and  the  mud,  and  the  mail 
were  all  so  heavy  that  the  horses  had  three  times  already  come  to  a 
stop,  besides  once  drawing  the  coach  across  the  road  with  the  muti- 
nous intent  of  taking  it  back  to  Blackheath.  Reins  and  whip  and 
coachman  and  guard,  however,  in  combination,  had  read  that  article 
of  war  which  forbade  a purpose  otherwise  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  argument,  that  some  brute  animals  are  endured  with  reason; 
and  the  team  had  capitulated  and  returned  to  their  duty. 

— Charles  Dickens 

It  was  the  blessed  Christmas  afternoon.  The  light  was  fading 
down;  the  evensong  was  done;  and  the  good  folks  of  Bideford  were 
trooping  home  in  many  groups,  the  father  with  his  children,  the 
lover  with  his  sweetheart,  to  cakes  and  ale,  and  flapdragons  and 
mummers’  play,  and  all  the  happy  sports  of  Christmas  night.  One 
lady  only,  wrapped  close  in  her  black  muffler  and  followed  by  her 
maid,  walked  swiftly^  yet  sadly,  toward  the  long  causeway  and 
bridge  which  led  to  Northam  town.  Sir  Richard  Grenvile  and  his 
wife  caught  her  up  and  stopped  her  courteously.^ 

— Charles  Kingsley 

Like  the  author  of  the  description  that  follows,  you  may,  if 
you  choose,  remain  in  one  place.  Such  a position  is  known  as 
the  stationary  point  of  view,  and  it  limits  the  details  which  you 
can  include  to  those  that  are  visible  from  your  position.  This 

1 From  Westward  Ho!  by  Charles  Kingsley,  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  publishers. 
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keeping  to  your  point  of  view,  however,  produces  unity  in  your 
description,  for  it  assures  but  one  picture  or  one  impression. 

The  old  brick  building  had  vanished  before  the  wreckers  in  a 
cloud  of  broken  brick  and  plaster.  From  my  window  I could  look 
down  into  the  cavity  which  had  held  it.  Already  the  muddy  floor 
was  dotted  with  the  toadstool  tents  of  the  excavators,  and  day  and 
night  unceasingly  wagonloads  of  sticky  clay  and  mud  dragged  up 
the  incline  to  the  street.  Far  down  in  the  stifling  air  of  the  caissons 
the  concrete  roots  were  being  planted,  tied  with  cement  and  steel 
to  the  very  core  of  the  world. 

The  foundations  were  finished  and  the  first  thin  steel  columns 
stretched  upward.  In  a day  they  multiplied.  A hundred  black  shoots 
pierced  the  soil;  a hundred  sprouting  shoots,  in  even  rows,  like  a 
well-planted  garden.  In  ordered  plan  the  crossbeams  fell  into  their 
places,  and  the  great  lattice  of  the  substructure  shaped  itself.  Then, 
above  the  uproar  and  vibration  of  the  street,  rose  the  angry  clatter 
of  the  pneumatic  riveters,  steel  against  steel  in  a shattering  rever- 
beration.^ 

— Joseph  Husband 

Sometimes  you  will  prefer  to  describe  a scene  as  you  move 
from  one  place  to  another.  This  method  is  called  the  moving 
point  of  view.  Charles  Dickens  used  it  in  the  following  passage: 


Mr.  Pinch  was  jogging  along,  full  of  pleasant  thoughts  and  cheer- 
ful influences,  when  he  saw,  upon  the  path  before  him,  going  in  the 
same  direction,  a traveler  on  foot,  who  walked  with  a light,  quick 
step,  and  sang  as  he  went. 

When  you  are  establishing  your  physical  point  of  view,  whether 
it  be  stationary  or  moving,  you  must  be  certain  that  what  you 
describe  can  actually  be  seen  from  your  position.  Beginning 
writers  often  forget  their  points  of  view  and  begin  to  write,  from 
memory,  details  which  cannot  be  seen  from  the  particular  point 
of  view  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  description.  If  you  were 
describing,  for  example,  the  front  appearance  of  your  grand- 
parents’ home,  you  could  not  describe  the  terrace  at  the  back 

1 From  America  at  Work,  by  Joseph  Husband,  by  permission  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 
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without  first  making  clear  that  you  had  shifted  your  position, 
particularly  if  the  terrace  could  not  be  seen  from  the  front  of  the 
house. 

The  way  to  shift  your  position  so  that  your  readers  or  listeners 
will  not  be  confused  is  to  use  a transitional  phrase  or  sentence. 
(See  pages  68  and  69.)  For  example,  in  the  description  of 
your  grandparents’  home,  you  might  say,  “As  we  approached 
the  back  yard,  we  could  see  Granddad’s  favorite  spot  of  relaxa- 
tion, the  cobblestoned  terrace,  jutting  out  toward  the  sunken 
garden.”  The  reader  or  listener  will  then  have  followed  your 
change  of  position  and  will  not  be  confused. 

Another  common  error  of  a beginning  writer  is  to  describe 
details  of  a distant  object  that  can  be  seen  only  from  a position 
near  at  hand  or  vice  versa.  To  describe  the  color  of  a child’s  eyes 
as  you  call  to  him  across  the  meadow,  for  example,  would  be 
such  an  error. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  suggestions  you  should  remember 
that  when  a person  comes  toward  you  or  when  you  come  nearer 
an  object,  the  details  become  clearer.  Do  not  describe  any 
details  minutely  unless  you  are  supposing  yourself  to  be  near 
enough  to  see  the  object  as  you  describe  it. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  a paragraph  describing  a scene  or  an  object  of  your  own 
choice  in  which  you  set  forth  or  imply  clearly  a definite  physical 
point  of  view.  Try  not  to  use  the  obvious  method  of  stating  directly 
at  the  beginning  of  a sentence  a phrase  such  as  the  following:  “As  I 
looked  across  the  lake,  . . .”  Underline  the  words  which  indicate 
your  point  of  view. 


class  activity  . . . 

B.  Bring  to  class  two  examples  of  paragraphs  in  which  the  physical 
points  of  view  have  been  established.  For  your  selections  you  may 
use  short  stories  in  current  magazines  or  books  of  fiction.  Be  prepared 
to  read  your  paragraphs  to  the  class  and  to  explain  how  the  points 
of  view  were  established  by  the  writers. 

The  mental  point  of  view.  Your  state  of  mind  will  also  greatly 
influence  the  way  in  which  you  will  react  to  any  scene.  If  you 
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feel  sad  or  downcast,  you  will  probably  reflect  that  impression 
when  you  write  your  description.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
in  particularly  good  spirits,  the  scene  before  you  will  take  on 
something  of  your  cheerful  mood.  Crossing  a desert,  one  person 
may  be  depressed  by  the  barrenness  and  intolerable  heat  of  the 
place;  another  person  vvdll  feel  its  mystery  and  silence.  To  a 
pheasant  hunter,  a rain  on  a Saturday  morning  in  November 
would  be  disagreeable;  to  a high  school  boy,  exhausted  from  a 
basketball  game  the  night  before,  the  rainy  morning  would  be 
a pleasant  invitation  to  several  more  hours  of  cozy  sleep.  Each 
person,  therefore,  will  picture  the  same  places  or  the  same  objects 
in  very  different  ways,  according  to  the  mental  attitudes  of  the 
moment. 

The  mental  point  of  view  must  be  consistent  throughout  a 
description.  Likewise,  it  must  be  representative  of  the  type  of 
character  which  the  writer  portrays.  For  example,  Charles  Dickens 
in  David  Copperfield  describes  Peggotty’s  home  from  the  boy 
David’s  viewpoint  as  a charming,  romantic  place  that  fully  captures 
David’s  imagination.  Dickens  does  not  mention  that,  to  an 
adult,  the  old  black  barge  might  seem  an  ugly,  desolate,  and 
lonely  place  to  have  to  call  home.  Thus  a writer  should  be  certain 
that  what  he  has  his  characters  say  or  think  is  characteristic  of 
their  age.  To  have  them  do  otherwise  would  detract  from  the 
reality  of  the  description. 

As  you  read  the  following  passage  from  David  Copperfield, 
you  will  notice  how  Dickens  keeps  his  point  of  view  consistent 
with  David’s  character. 

Ham  carrying  me  on  his  back  and  a small  box  of  ours  under  his 
arm,  and  Peggotty  carrying  another  small  box  of  ours,  we  turned 
down  lanes  bestrewn  with  bits  of  chips  and  little  hillocks  of  sand, 
and  went  past  gasworks,  ropewalks,  boat-builders’  yards,  shipwrights’ 
yards,  ship-breakers’  yards,  caulkers’  yards,  riggers’  lofts,  smiths’ 
forges,  and  a great  litter  of  such  places,  until  we  came  out  upon 
the  dull  waste  I had  already  seen  at  a distance;  when  Ham  said: 

“Yon’s  our  house,  Mas’r  Davy!” 

I looked  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  I could  stare  over  the  wilder- 
ness, and  away  at  the  sea,  and  away  at  the  river,  but  no  house  could 
I make  out.  There  was  a black  barge,  or  some  other  kind  of  super- 
annuated boat,  not  far  off,  high  and  dry  on  the  ground,  with  an 
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iron  funnel  sticking  out  of  it  for  a chimney  and  smoking  very  cosily; 
but  nothing  in  the  way  of  a habitation  that  was  visible  to  me. 

“That’s  not  it?”  said  I.  “That  ship-looking  thing?” 

“That’s  it,  Mas’r  Davy,”  returned  Ham. 

If  it  had  been  Aladdin’s  palace,  roc’s  egg  and  all,  I suppose  I 
could  not  have  been  more  charmed  with  the  romantic  idea  of  living 
in  it.  There  was  a delightful  door  cut  in  the  side,  and  it  was  roofed 
in,  and  there  were  little  windows  in  it;  but  the  wonderful  charm  of 
it  was  that  it  was  a real  boat,  which  had  no  doubt  been  upon  the 
water  hundreds  of  times  and  which  had  never  intended  to  be  lived 
in  on  dry  land.  That  was  the  captivation  of  it  to  me.  If  it  had  ever 
been  meant  to  be  lived  in,  I might  have  thought  it  small,  or  incon- 
venient, or  lonely;  but  never  having  been  designed  for  any  such  use, 
it  became  a perfect  abode. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  a paragraph  describing  a scene  or  an  object  of  your  own 
choice  in  which  you  reveal  a decided  mental  point  of  view.  Of 
course^  you  will  also  make  clear  to  your  reader  your  physical  point 
of  view.  Remember  that  the  physical  point  of  view  merely  estab- 
lishes your  position,  whereas  the  mental  point  of  view  conveys  your 
state  of  mind.  Make  your  picture  vivid  by  a careful  selection  of 
adjectives  and  verbs. 


Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Bring  to  class  two  examples  of  paragraphs  which  clearly  estab- 
lish the  mental  points  of  view  of  the  writers.  Be  prepared  to  read 
your  paragraphs  to  the  class  and  to  explain  to  what  extent  the  writers 
were  consistent  in  developing  their  one  point  of  view. 

Singleness  of  impression 

Every  description  should  be  dominated  by  a single  effect,  a 
reaction  with  which  the  writer  is  first  impressed  when  he  sees 
an  object.  For  example,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  the  description  on 
pages  167  and  168  has  the  traveler  who  is  approaching  the 
House  of  Usher  impressed  with  the  somberness  of  the  autumn 
day  and  with  the  dreariness  of  the  old  mansion.  To  create  this 
same  dominant  impression  for  the  reader,  Poe  selects  those  de- 
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tails  which  point  up  the  gloom  of  the  place,  and  he  omits  other 
details  which  might  detract  from  the  single  impression  which  he 
hoped  to  create.  That  he  accomplished  his  purpose  is  evident 
from  the  frequency  with  which  this  particular  paragraph  is  cited 
as  an  example  of  effective  description  from  the  mental  point  of 
view. 

The  dominant  impression  may  be  created  by  two  ways.  One 
way  is  by  giving  the  reader  or  listener  a quick  general  picture 
by  means  of  a phrase  or  a sentence  and  then  breaking  down  that 
impression  into  the  details  of  which  it  consists. 

The  following  paragraph  is  an  example: 

The  poet  was  a rag  of  a man,  dark,  little,  and  lean,  with  hollow 
cheeks  and  thin  black  locks.  He  carried  his  four-and-twenty  years 
with  feverish  animation.  Greed  had  made  folds  about  his  eyes,  evil 
smiles  had  puckered  his  mouth.  The  wolf  and  pig  struggled  to- 
gether in  his  face.  It  was  an  eloquent,  sharp,  ugly,  earthly  counte- 
nance. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

You  first  received  a general  and  dominant  impression  of  the 
poet  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  from  the  phrase  “a 
rag  of  a man.”  As  you  read  that  phrase,  you  formed  an  image  in 
your  mind  which  was  further  developed  as  you  read  such  specific 
details  as  ‘Mark,  little,  and  lean,  . . . hollow  cheeks  . . . thin 
black  locks.”  By  the  time  you  finished  reading  the  paragraph, 
you  agreed  with  Stevenson  that  the  poet  was  “a  rag  of  a man,” 
and  you  were  left  with  the  same  singleness  of  impression  that 
the  author  had  when  he  first  visualized  the  poet. 

The  second  method  of  creating  a dominant  impression  is  to 
present  all  of  the  details  that  make  up  the  impression  and  to 
have  the  reader  form  in  his  mind  his  own  general  phrase  or 
sentence.  This  plan  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  method  explained 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  in  which  the  author  starts  by  stating 
his  impression. 

Charles  Dickens  has  used  this  second  method  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Littimer,  Steerforth’s  completely  unliked  servant  in  David 
Copperfield.  Although  the  phrase  “a  pattern  of  respectability” 
might  be  considered  a general  and  dominant  impression,  it  is 
hardly  the  one  which  Dickens  first  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
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visualized  Littimer,  and  it  will  not  be  the  one  that  first  conies 
to  your  mind  when  you  finish  reading  the  paragraph.  Read  this 
paragraph,  which  follows,  and  try  to  form  a phrase  or  sentence 
of  the  dominant  impression  that  comes  to  your  mind. 

There  was  a servant  in  that  house,  a man  who,  I understand,  was 
usually  with  Steerforth  and  had  come  into  his  service  at  the  Uni- 
versity, who  was  in  appearance  a pattern  of  respectability.  I believe 
there  never  existed  in  his  station  a more  respectable-looking  man. 
He  was  taciturn,  soft-footed,  very  quiet  in  his  manner,  deferential, 
observant,  always  at  hand  when  wanted  and  never  near  when  not 
wanted;  but  his  great  claim  to  consideration  was  his  respectability. 
He  had  not  a pliant  face,  he  had  rather  a stiff  neck,  rather  a tight, 
smooth  beard  with  short  hair  clinging  to  it  at  the  sides,  a soft  way 
of  speaking,  with  a peculiar  habit  of  whispering  the  letter  “s”  so 
distinctly  that  he  seemed  to  use  it  oftener  than  any  other  man;  but 
every  peculiarity  that  he  had,  he  made  respectable.  If  his  nose  had 
been  upside-down,  he  would  have  made  that  respectable.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  an  atmosphere  of  respectability,  and  walked 
secure  in  it.  It  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  suspect  him 
of  anything  wrong,  he  was  so  thoroughly  respectable.  Nobody  could 
have  thought  of  putting  him  in  a livery,  he  was  so  highly  respect- 
able. To  have  imposed  any  derogatory  work  upon  him  would  have 
been  to  inflict  a wanton  insult  on  the  feelings  of  a most  respectable 
man. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

After  you  have  read  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  you  are  to  write 
for  each  a phrase  or  sentence  which  conveys  the  dominant  impression. 
Indicate  which  of  the  two  methods  discussed  on  page  179  has  been 
used  to  build  the  single  impression.  List,  under  the  general  impres- 
sion, the  details  which  develop  that  effect  upon  the  dealer  or 
listener. 


1 

The  infinitude  surrounding  her  on  every  hand  might  not  have 
been  so  oppressive,  might  even  have  brought  her  a measure  of  peace, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  deep  silence,  which  lay  heavier  here  than 
in  a church.  Indeed,  what  was  there  to  break  it?  She  had  passed 
beyond  the  outposts  of  civilization;  the  nearest  dwelling  places  of 
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men  were  far  away;  the  waving  blades  of  grass  that  trembled  to  the 
faintest  breath  and  now  stood  erect  and  quiet,  as  if  listening,  in  the 
great  hush  of  evening.  . . . All  along  the  way,  coming  out,  she  had 
noticed  this  strange  thing;  the  stillness  had  grown  deeper,  the  silence 
more  depressing,  the  farther  west  they  journeyed;  it  must  have  been 
over  two  weeks  now  since  she  had  heard  a bird  sing!  Had  they 
traveled  into  some  nameless  abandoned  region?  Could  no  living 
thing  exist  here,  in  the  empty,  desolate,  endless  wastes  of  green  and 
blue?^ 


— Ole  E.  Rolvaag 


2 

The  sky  was  a leaden  gray,  heavy,  lowering  and  threatening  rain. 
The  sea,  stretching  to  the  horizon,  was  gray — dreary,  empty,  and 
forbidding.  The  long  rows  of  breakers,  pounding  in  beyond  the  flat, 
desolate  quarter-mile  of  salt  meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  where 
the  old  house  stood,  were  white,  but  not  a cheerful,  gleaming  white; 
theirs  was  a dull,  cold  whiteness,  and  their  continuous  boom  and 
thud  and  splash  as  mournful  as  a dirge.  The  rambling,  gray-shin- 
gled house,  its  rooftree  sagging  like  a broken  back  and  its  curtain- 
less windows  dead  and  black  and  vacant,  crouched  amid  its  weed 
stalks  and  naked  beach-plum  and  bayberry  bushes  like  a forlorn  and 
shabby  old  woman,  who  had  tramped  so  far  and  had  then  given  up 
in  despair  and  sunk  down  in  a heap.^ 

— ^Joseph  G.  Lincoln 

3 

“The  Hermit”  was  what  West  Trumet’s  summer  sojourners  called 
Asaph  Black.  He  lived  alone  in  the  story-and-a-half  cottage  inher- 
ited from  his  father^  cooked  his  own  meals,  washed  his  own  dishes, 
and  worked  at  carpentering  when  he  chose  to  work  at  anything. 
There  were  no  neighbors  within  a mile,  and  Asaph  hoped  there 
never  would  be  any.  He  was  a good-natured,  simple-minded  little 
bachelor  of  sixty,  and  his  only  relative  was  a half-sister,  Mrs.  Jemima 
Snow,  a widow,  who  in  appearance,  temper,  and  temperament  dif- 
fered from  him  as  greatly  as  their  surname  differed. 

She  took  it  upon  herself  to  maintain  the  family  standard  of  re- 
spectability. Asaph  and  his  manner  of  living  were,  in  her  eyes,  blots 
on  the  escutcheon,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  remind  him  of  the 

iProm  Giants  in  the  Earth,  by  Ole  E.  Rolvaag,  by  permission  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  publishers. 

2 The  authors  and  publishers  of  this  textbook  will  be  glad  to  make  proper 
payment  to  the  author  of  this  paragraph  or  to  his  estate  once  able  to  discover 
his  address. 
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fact.  She  “bossed’’  iiim  and  ordered  him  about  as  if  he  were  a child, 
and  he,  the  habitual  nonresistant,  humbly  obeyed — almost  always. 
The  “almost”  is  to  be  emphasized  because  there  had  been  instances 
when  this  ordinarily  placid  half-brother  of  hers  sat  back  in  the 
traces  and  balked.  Then  all  Jemima’s  tongue-lashings  and  upbraid- 
ings  failed  to  budge  him  a single  inch;  he  was  immovable.  And  the 
most  provoking  thing,  from  her  standpoint,  connected  with  these 
very  rare  spasms  of  rebellion^  was  the  fact  that  she  could  never  be 
sure  when  they  might  occur,  nor  prophesy,  with  the  least  certainty, 
what  command  of  hers  was  likely  to  bring  them  about.  Asaph  would 
accept  without  a murmur  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  orders.  The 
hundredth,  however — as  likely  as  not  the  least  exacting  and  most 
inconsequential  of  all — he  would  ignore  completely.  Up  to  a certain 
point  he  was  putty  in  her  hands;  at  that  point  he  became  adamant.^ 

— Joseph  G.  Lincoln 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

As  the  topic  sentence  for  a paragraph,  select  any  one  of  the 
following  thoughts  and  write  a short  description,  emphasizing  a 
single  impression: 

1.  The  gymnasium  was  bedlam. 

2.  I had  never  before  seen  so  skilled  a workman. 

3.  The  damp,  musty  cellar  gave  men  a strange  feeling. 

4.  One  taste  of  that  medicine  was  enough! 

5.  A light  summer  shower  was  falling  as  we  sought  refuge  under 
the  thick,  fragrant  pine  trees. 

The  fundamental  image 

By  comparing  an  object  unknown  to  a reader  to  another  object 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  a writer  can  help  to  create  the  single 
effect  necessary  to  an  effective  description.  The  following  para- 
graph is  an  example: 

The  sky  rolled  from  side  to  side  like  an  animal  in  pain,  out- 
stretched on  the  soft,  saturated  trees.  Now  and  again  there  was  a 
groan  of  thunder,  and  lightning  played  with  a glitter  of  enormous 
eyes  rolling  in  their  sockets.^ 

— Glenway  Wescott 

1 The  authors  and  publishers  of  this  textbook  will  be  glad  to  make  proper 
payment  to  the  author  of  his  paragraph  or  to  his  estate  once  able  to  discover 
his  address. 

2 From  Goodbye  Wisconsin,  by  Glenway  Wescott,  by  permission  of  Harper 
and  Brothers,  publishers. 
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With  the  simile  “like  an  animal  in  pain,”  the  author  created 
a vivid  image  far  more  effective  to  the  reader  than  if  he  were 
to  have  written  only  the  sentence  “The  sky  rolled  from  side  to 
side  . . . outstretched  on  the  soft,  saturated  trees.”  The  simile 
brings  the  description  to  the  level  of  the  reader,  for  almost  any- 
one can  visualize  an  animal  in  pain.  The  figure  of  speech,  usually 
a simile  or  a metaphor  (see  pages  195  to  203),  which  brings 
the  general  appearance  of  an  object  into  focus  is  known  as  the 
fundamental  image.  Can  you  tell  why? 

After  the  reader  has  sensed  the  fundamental  image,  he  has 

obtained  a general  picture  of  the  object  to  be  described.  He 

then  reads  through  the  details  and  forms  in  his  own  mind  the 

complete,  detailed  picture. 

By  using  a fundamental  image,  the  writer  can  give  a sense  of 
unity  to  his  description.  By  the  image,  he  is  limited  to  the  par- 
ticular details  which  will  strengthen  that  general  impression. 
All  other  details  he  must  eliminate.  Notice  how  Glenway  Wes- 
cott,  the  author  of  the  paragraph  on  page  182,  included  only 
those  details  which  helped  to  accentuate  the  description  of  the 
sky,  rolling  as  if  in  pain:  “groan  of  thunder  and  lightning”  and 
“glitter  of  enormous  eyes  rolling  in  their  sockets.”  Of  course, 
the  language  that  Mr.  Westcott  used  contributed  greatly  toward 
making  the  description  effective. 

When  you  select  a comparison  for  a fundamental  image  in 
ycui  own  writing,  be  certain  that  you  use  an  image  that  is  simple 
and  familiar.  Not  to  do  so  would  defeat  your  purpose  in  using 
such  a device. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  In  a sentence  for  each  of  ten  objects,  scenes,  or  persons,  you 
are  to  create  a fundamental  image  that  will  enable  your  reader  or 
listener  to  visualize  as  you  saw  it  the  object  that  you  are  describing. 
Use  five  similes  and  five  metaphors  to  emphasize  the  fundamental 
image  of  your  choice. 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Select  the  fundamental  image  for  each  of  the  paragraphs  on 
pages  180  to  182.  Be  prepared  to  tell  why  you  think  that  each  image 
is  or  is  not  effective. 
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Selection  of  details 

You  have  learned  that  the  point  of  view  and  the  fundamental 
image,  both  of  which  help  to  create  a dominant  impression,  give 
unity  to  a description  by  limiting  the  details  which  the  author 
may  include.  Poe  in  his  description  of  the  House  of  Usher  first 
describes  the  effect  that  the  house  had  made  upon  him  and  then 
he  presents  the  details  which  caused  him  to  have  that  dominant 
impression  “of  insufferable  gloom.” 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  same  short  story,  and 
notice  that  any  details  might  detract  from  the  dominant  im- 
pression are  omitted,  no  matter  how  interesting  they  might  have 
been. 


. . . about  the  whole  mansion  and  domain  there  hung  an  atmos- 
phere peculiar  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  vicinity — an  at- 
mosphere which  had  no  affinity  with  the  air  of  heaven  but  which 
had  reeked  up  from  the  decayed  trees,  and  the  gray  wall,  and  the 
silent  tarn — a pestilent  and  mystic  vapor,  dull,  sluggish,  faintly 
discernible,  and  leaden-hued. 

Shaking  off  from  my  spirit  what  must  have  been  a dream,  I 
scanned  more  narrowly  the  real  aspect  of  the  building.  Its  principal 
feature  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  excessive  antiquity.  The  discolora- 
tion of  ages  had  been  great.  Minute  fungi  overspread  the  whole 
exterior,  hanging  in  a fine  tangled  webwork  from  the  eaves.  Yet 
all  this  was  apart  from  any  extraordinary  dilapidation.  No  portion 
of  the  masonry  had  fallen;  and  there  appeared  to  be  a wild  incon- 
sistency between  its  still  perfect  adaptation  of  parts  and  the  crumb- 
ling condition  of  the  individual  stones. 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Did  you  notice  that  in  the  second  paragraph  Poe  established 
a general  impression  and  a fundamental  image  even  before  he 
presented  the  details  which  support  the  single  effect?  The  two 
sentences  “Its  principal  feature  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  exces- 
sive antiquity.  The  desolation  of  age  had  been  great”  are  sup- 
ported by  these  details:  “minute  fungi  overspread  the  whole 
exterior,”  “hanging  in  a fine  tangled  webwork  from  the  eaves,” 
and  “the  crumbling  condition  of  the  individual  stones.” 

What  are  the  details  that  support  the  dominant  impression  of 
the  first  paragraph? 
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Poe  had  the  special  ability  to  select  only  those  significant  details 
which  would  convey  to  the  reader  the  same  impression  that  the 
scene  had  made  upon  him.  To  write  effective  description,  you 
will  have  to  select  your  details  with  as  much  care  as  did  Poe, 
and  you  will  need  to  remember  that  too  many  details  only  tend 
to  confuse  your  readers  or  listeners. 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Select  two  descriptive  passages  from  a short  story  or  a novel 
that  you  have  read  or  that  you  are  reading.  Write  the  fundamental 
images,  if  any,  that  the  author  uses,  and  list  the  details  that  help  to 
create  a singleness  of  effect.  In  several  sentences  explain  whether  or 
not  the  passages  are  effective. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Select  a mood  or  an  effect  which  you  would  like  to  create  for 
a reader.  List  all  of  the  details  that  you  possibly  can  that  will  help 
to  create  the  dominant  impression  that  you  have  in  mind. 

Presentation  of  details 

Merely  to  list  the  details  which  you  have  chosen,  no  matter 
how  effective  they  may  be,  will  not  create  a clear-cut  image.  In- 
stead, you  must  have  an  orderly  plan  that  will  give  coherence 
(clearness)  and  proportion  (emphasis)  to  the  details  in  order  to 
create  a unified  picture.  The  most  common  method  is  to  begin 
with  a brief  general  impression  and  then  to  add  the  details  in 
some  logical  order.  For  example,  notice  these  two  general  state- 
ments : 

Mexico  is  the  treasure  house  of  the  world. 

— Stuart  Chase 

The  city  of  Washington  was  gay. 

— Carl  Sandburg 

Other  methods  which  you  may  use  to  present  your  details  are 
the  following: 

1.  From  far  to  near  or  near  to  far 

2.  From  left  to  right  or  right  to  left 
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3.  From  bottom  to  top  or  top  to  bottom 

4.  From  the  interior  to  the  exterior  or  the  exterior  to  the  in- 
terior 

5.  From  the  less  important  to  the  more  important  or  from 
the  more  important  to  the  less  important 

6.  From  the  more  striking  to  the  less  striking  or  the  less 
striking  to  the  more  striking 

The  order  which  you  use  will  depend  upon  the  way  you  your- 
self became  aware  of  the  details  as  you  saw  the  object  that  you 
are  going  to  describe.  For  example,  you  might  describe  the 
appearance  of  Lake  Louise,  which  is  in  Banff  National  Park,  as 
you  approached  the  lake  while  descending  a high  mountain 
road.  Your  first  impression  probably  was  of  the  beauty  of  the 
lake  as  it  stretched  from  shore  to  shore  amid  glacier-clad  moun- 
tain peaks.  As  you  came  nearer  and  nearer,  you  undoubtedly 
observed  such  details  as  small  boats  and  swimmers,  particularly 
if  you  were  thinking  of  the  lake  as  a recreational  spot. 

In  writing  such  a description,  you  would  apply  the  spatial 
method  of  far  to  near.  Any  order  is  permissible  if  it  accom- 
plishes your  purpose  and  if  you  follow  that  order  throughout 
your  description.  The  real  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of 
any  order  is  whether  the  object  described  can  be  seen  vividly  by 
the  reader  or  listener. 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Read  again  the  paragraphs  on  pages  168  to  171,  and  make  a 
list  of  the  types  of  order  used  to  present  the  details.  In  class,  discuss 
the  effectiveness  of  the  order  used  in  each  paragraph. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a one-paragraph  description,  with  special  care  for  the 
order  of  details,  for  one  of  the  following:  your  school  cafeteria,  the 
stage  setting  for  a play  or  an  operetta,  the  front  entrance  of  your 
school,  a railroad  station,  a swimming  pool.  Before  you  begin  to 
write,  you  will  determine  the  dominant  impression  that  you  wish  to 
convey  to  your  reader.  Be  sure  to  include  a fundamental  image. 
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Preparation  of  the  outline 

Before  you  begin  to  write  a description,  you  should  have  clearly 
in  your  mind,  or  on  paper,  an  outline  of  your  proposed  descrip- 
tion. The  outline  may  look  somewhat  like  the  topical  outline 
that  follows: 


Our  High  School 

I.  Locadon  of  the  high  school 

II.  Exterior  of  the  building 

A.  Size 

B.  Shape 

G.  Color 

D.  Material 

III.  Interior  of  high  school  (moving  point  of  view) 

A.  First  floor 

B.  Second  floor 

G.  Auditorium 

This  outline,  besides  helping  you  to  hold  to  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  details,  will  aid  you  in  paragraphing  your  description. 
Remember  that  a change  of  picture  or  of  point  of  view  means 
a change  of  paragraph.  If  you  are  using  a moving  point  of  view, 
however,  your  paragraph  remains  the  same  until  you  have  com- 
pleted your  entire  journey  or  one  distinct  part  of  your  journey. 
Each  main  heading  in  the  outline,  indicated  by  a Roman  numeral, 
designates  a paragraph. 


Assignment 

class  activity  . . . 

Prepare  a short  topical  outline  to  use  as  your  guide  for  giving  a 
descriptive  talk  based  on  one  of  the  situations  in  the  list  that  fol- 
lows. Plan  your  description  as  carefully  as  you  would  if  you  were 
going  to  write  it.  Remember  to  keep  in  mind  your  changing  point 
of  view.  Hand  in  your  outline  before  you  give  your  talk  so  that  your 
teacher  may  criticize  it  for  you. 

1.  You  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  an  observation  tower  from 
which  you  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  beautiful  country  about 
you.  You  walk  around  the  observation  platform  so  that  you  may  see 
in  every  direction. 
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2.  From  the  balcony  of  a building,  you  look  down  into  the  street 
at  a parade. 

3.  You  walked  along  a winding  path  in  a park. 

4.  You  view  the  shore  of  a river  from  a speedboat. 

5.  You  move  through  the  downtown  section  of  a city,  going  slowly 
because  of  unusually  heavy  traffic. 

Selection  of  the  language 

The  type  of  description  will  govern  the  choice  of  words  that 
you  use  in  descriptive  writing.  If  you  are  to  insert  in  a daily 
paper  an  advertisement  describing  a bicycle  that  is  for  sale,  you 
will  write  a paragraph  of  practical  description  that  will  convey 
to  your  reader  an  exact  understanding.  (See  page  165.)  You  will 
use  few,  if  any,  words  that  suggest  more  than  they  state.  If  you 
are  writing  a paragraph  describing  the  appearance  of  your  own 
bedroom,  however,  you  will  write  a paragraph  of  artistic  descrip- 
tion that  will  convey  more  than  an  exact  understanding  of  its 
appearance.  You  will  use  words  that  suggest  more  than  they 
state,  words  that  convey  to  the  reader’s  mind  a dominant  im- 
pression. 

Words  that  suggest  more  than  they  state  are  called  connota- 
tive  words:  words  that  merely  state  facts  are  called  denotative 
words.  Examples  of  connotative  words  are  pried  for  opened, 
edged  through  for  went  through,  and  stumbled  for  walked.  Be- 
cause in  artistic  description  a writer  seeks  the  suggestiveness  of 
connotative  words,  you  will  learn  how  to  use  language  in  the 
more  literary  type  of  writing. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Select  a short  story  or  a chapter  in  a novel  and  make  a list  of  all 
of  the  connotative  words  that  you  find.  Opposite  each  word  write  a 
denotative  word  that  might  be  used  for  a less  colorful  and  less  ex- 
acting synonym.  For  example,  scholar  is  a connotative  word  suggest- 
ing a person  who  does  research.  Its  denotative  word  might  be 
student.  Student,  however,  which  suggests  an  older  person  who  applies 
himself  diligently  to  his  studies,  might  be  considered  a connotative 
word  for  pupil,  which  suggests  a younger  person  in  grade  school  and 
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in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school.  Words  that  are  completely 
denotative  and  that  might  mean  scholar,  student,  or  pupil  are 
registrant  and  enrollee. 

Using  vigorous  words 

Within  a sentence,  which  are  the  strongest  words?  Which 
words  usually  give  the  most  life  and  vigor  to  expression?  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  verbs.  Live  verbs  (and  verbal  adjectives) 
can  talk.  By  their  strength  they  can  sometimes  make  even  a 
quiet  scene  appear  less  dull.  For  example,  a building  may  “stand”; 
a light  “flash.”  The  weak  linking  verb  to  be  and  verbs  of  passive 
voice  should  be  used  sparingly,  since  such  expressions  lack  vigor. 
A passive  verb  can  sometimes  be  useful  when  the  doer  of  an 
action  is  unknown  or  unimportant.  Generally,  however,  you 
should  avoid  weak  verbs  (those  which  do  not  suggest  a definite 
action  or  actor).  Good  writers  know  well  the  strength  of  live 
verbs.  Examine,  in  this  connection,  the  following  masterful  para- 
graph: 

The  firemen  slid  open  the  jaws  of  the  firebox,  flooding  the  cab 
with  light  and  heat.  Within,  the  flame,  white  to  pale  daffodil  in  its 
intensity,  twisted  like  streams  of  fluid  in  the  draught.  Behind  the 
cab  the  black  end  of  the  tender  rose  high  above  my  line  of  vision, 
rocking  and  swaying  in  the  contrary  motion  of  the  engine,  like  a 
bulldog  twisting  on  a stick.  Balancing  on  the  smooth  steel  floor,  the 
firemen  stoked  his  grate-bars,  his  shovel  feeding  spots  where  the  coal 
was  thinnest.  Then  darkness  as  he  closed  the  doors  with  his  foot. 
Only  the  two  dim  lights  on  gauge  and  indicator;  and  on  each  side, 
and  above,  the  stars  racing  evenly  beside  us.  I looked  down  at  the 
roadbed;  it  was  flooding  past  us  like  a torrent.^ 

— ^Joseph  Husband 

The  words  in  the  preceding  selection  are  graphic.  They  create 
a striking  picture.  We  not  only  see  vividly  a fireman  stoking 
his  grate-bars,  but  also  we  feel  the  heat  as  he  “slid  open  the  jaws 
of  the  firebox.”  We  sense,  too,  the  speed  and  motion  of  the 
engine  as  it  races  along  the  roadbed.  Such  a selection  is  full  of 
connotative  words  which  create  striking  images  in  the  reader’s 
mind. 

1 From  America  at  Work,  by  Joseph  Husband,  by  permission  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . Do  not  write  in  this  book 

A.  For  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  that  follow,  consider  the  effect 
of  each  of  the  words  in  parenthesis.  Prepare  notes  to  hand  in  for 
your  answers  to  these  questions: 

What  effect  does  each  word  carry  to  you? 

Which  words  are  most  nearly  alike  in  effect? 

Which  are  most  different? 

To  what  senses  does  each  word  appeal? 

Discuss  these  sentences  in  class. 

1.  The  man  down  the  hill. 

(tottered,  raced,  darted,  strode,  lurched,  trudged,  danced,  slunk, 
snaked,  stole) 

2.  An  old  car up  the  incline. 

(rattled,  sputtered,  gasped,  groaned,  clattered,  creaked,  rum- 
bledj  coughed,  chugged) 

3.  The  lightning across  the  sky. 

(darted,  streaked,  shot,  raced,  zigzagged,  flashed,  blazed,  flared, 
glinted) 

4.  The  rain on  the  tin  roof. 

(pattered,  beat,  splashed,  pounded,  drummed,  clattered) 

5.  The  crowd  along  the  boulevard. 

(strutted,  promenaded,  pushed,  sauntered,  idled,  surged,  strolled, 
rambled,  tripped) 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Using  the  sentences  in  assignment  A as  models,  write  five  of 
your  own  for  which  you  will  list  as  many  synonyms  as  you  can  for 
each  blank. 


Hand  in  . . . 

G.  Copy  the  paragraph  that  follows,  filling  in  the  blanks  with 
strong  connotative  verbs  and  verbal  adjectives  of  sound,  motion, 
and  feeling.  Use  discrimination  as  you  select  the  verbs  and  verbals. 
Do  not  use  the  first  one  that  comes  to  your  mind  unless  it  proves  to 
be  the  best  one.  Use  the  present  tense. 
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As  tPie  fire  siren  up  the  street,  drivers  to  tlie 

curbs,  and  pedestrians to  safety.  Brakes ; whistles 

; policemen  Then  down  the  street,  

ing  precariously  around  corners,  ing  past  all  obstacles, 

the  fire  truck.  On  it  , ing  madly.  As 

quickly  as  it  comes,  it  again  in  the  distance;  its  siren 

more  faintly.  Then  traffic  again  ; children 

out  from  the  corners;  and  shoppers  across  the 

street. 


Using  specific  words 

To  arouse  the  imagination  of  a reader,  a successful  writer  always 
uses  concrete  words.  For  example,  instead  of  describing  a house 
by  the  general  term  of  house,  he  would  use  a more  specific  term, 
such  as  bungalow,  cottage,  mansion,  hut,  castle,  or  some  other 
word  which  will  convey  exactly  the  real  meaning  that  he  has 
in  mind.  Instead  of  using  the  overworked  word  interesting  in 
describing  a play,  he  would  say  that  it  was  inspiring,  entertain- 
ing, engrossing,  diverting,  exciting,  engaging,  or  pleasing.  In 
the  same  way,  you  should  not  use  said  when  you  mean  replied, 
shouted,  warned,  cried,  praised,  charged,  rebuked,  approved, 
or  questioned. 

The  specific  word  not  only  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  but  also  conveys  to  him  the  exact  meaning  that  the  writer 
has  in  mind.  In  the  following  lists  notice  how  much  more  mean- 
ingful the  words  in  the  right-hand  column  are  than  the  general, 
indefinite  words  in  italics : 

tool  hammer,  saw,  wrench,  screwdriver,  pli- 

ers, vise 

little  short,  narrow,  insignificant,  dwarfed, 

stunted,  scrubby,  scraggy,  elfin,  Lilli- 
putian 

go  move,  advance,  recede,  depart,  pass,  fade, 

disappear,  proceed,  progress 

noise  racket,  clatter,  discord,  din,  clamor,  roar, 

hubbub,  hullabaloo,  pandemonium, 
ruckus,  blast,  blare 
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Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Make  a list  of  synonyms  for  each  of  the  general  words  that 
follow.  Be  sure  that  your  synonyms  are  specific. 


song 

listen 

dark 

quiet 

large 

spectator 

colorful 

hide 

dessert 

care 

journey 

work 

chilly 

jumpy 

hurry 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  From  the  following  sentences  make  a list  of  the  specific  words 
that  help  to  make  the  meanings  vividly  clear: 

1 

And  the  jolly  old  man  bustled  them  out  of  the  house  and  into 
their  saddles,  under  the  broad,  bright  winter’s  moon.^ 

— Charles  Kingsley 


2 

And  the  giant  swung  himself  laughing  out  of  the  room,  and  slept 
all  night  like  a seal,  not  without  dreams,  of  course,  of  Rose  Sal- 
teme.^ 

— Charles  Kingsley 


3 

A wooded  amphitheater,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  precipitous 
cliffs  of  naked  granite,  sloped  gently  toward  the  crest  of  another 
precipice  that  overlooked  the  valley.® 

— Bret  Harte 


4 

On  that  bleak  hilltop  the  earth  was  hard  with  a black  frost,  and 
the  air  made  me  shiver  through  every  limb. 

— Emily  Bronte 


1 From  Westward  Ho!  by  Charles  Kingsley,  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  publishers. 

2 See  footnote  above  for  source. 

2 From  Bret  Harte’s  Stories  of  the  Old  West,  Harper  and  Peters,  eds.,  by 
Ijermission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 
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5 

All  at  once  he  heard  his  bolts  drawn,  and  sprang  up  with  a terri- 
fied bound,  believing  that  they  had  come  to  fetch  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold.^ 

— Alexandre  Dumas 


6 

With  a menacing  gesture  he  left  me,  and  I sank  into  a chair,  glad 
to  lose  sight  of  the  glowing  eyes  with  which  he  had  pinned  me  to 
the  wall. 

— James  M.  Barrie 


7 

Everything  went  filmy  and  tried  to  flow  away  from  Lew  March. 
All  he  could  do  was  stare,  and  try  to  whisper  the  word  again.^ 

— MacKinlay  Kantor 

8 

The  day  dragged  to  its  weary  end.® 

— Rudyard  Kipling 


9 

A drop  of  water  bobbed  over  his  crusty  eyelid  and  spent  itself  in 
a quick  streak  on  his  face,  dividing  and  splitting  when  it  came  to  a 
nest  of  wrinkles.^ 

— MacKinlay  Kantor 


Using  adjectives  and  adverbs  properly 

Because  nouns  and  verbs  can  convey  sensory  impressions  in 
descriptive  writing,  you  should  learn  to  depend  upon  those  two 
parts  of  speech  more  than  on  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  your 
writing. 

Adjectives  can  be  used  effectively,  however,  for  describing  the 
color,  size,  or  appearance  of  an  object.  Adverbs  can  be  used  to 
stress  action.  Remember  that  the  use  of  too  many  adjectives  and 
adverbs  can  easily  spoil  a description,  particularly  if  you  use  too 

iProm  The  Three  Musketeers,  by  Alexandre  Dumas;  William  Robson,  tr. 
Copyright  by  Appleton-Century-Grofts,  Inc.,  publishers. 

2 By  permission  of  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  from  Happy  Land,  by  MacKinlay 
Kantor,  copyright,  1942,  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  copyright,  1943,  by 
MacKinlay  Kantor. 

* From  Kim,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mrs.  George 
Bambridge  and  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc. 

*By  permission  of  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  from  The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann, 
copyright,  1935,  by  MacKinlay  Kantor. 
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many  superlatives  and  the  trite  adjectives  wonderful,  swell,  grand, 
awful,  marvelous,  beautiful,  interesting,  fine,  great,  gorgeous,  cute, 
and  nice. 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Some  people  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  only  authors  of  books, 
newspaper  reporters,  and  other  writers  need  to  describe  exactly  or 
vividly.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  ability  to 
describe  may  often  be  put  to  very  practical  uses,  such  as  those 
suggested  by  the  situations  that  follow. 

By  including  clear,  descriptive  adjectives,  write  one  sentence  for 
each  of  these  situations: 

1.  Describe  for  your  family  an  article  of  clothing  or  camping 
equipment  which  you  want  them  to  send  to  you  at  camp. 

2.  Write  a description  of  your  lost  dog  to  insert  in  the  lost-and- 
found  column  of  a newspaper. 


3.  Describe  a place  which  you  have  visited  (but  which  is  unknown 
to  an  acquaintance),  or  describe  an  article  in  such  a way  that  a 
listener  will  recognize  it  at  once  without  further  inquiry  . 

4.  Advertise  for  a lost  article  in  the  school  bulletin. 

5.  Without  mentioning  his  name,  describe  a member  of  your 
class  so  that  he  will  be  recognized  by  his  classmates. 
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Hand  in  . . . 


B,  Read  again  the  sentences  on  pages  192  and  193.  Notice  that  few 
adjectives  and  adverbs  were  used  by  the  authors.  Specific  nouns  and 
action  verbs  were  used  instead  to  make  the  sentences  vivid.  List  the 
adjectives  and  adverbs  that  were  used  in  each  sentence.  Opposite 
each  listed  word,  write  the  words  general  or  specific  and  the  sense  to 
which  each  word  appeals — sight,  sound,  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  In 
addition,  find  five  more  sentences  in  your  leisure  reading  which  de- 
pend upon  adjectives  and  adverbs  for  their  vividness. 

Using  figures  of  speech 

We  may  speak  and  write  of  simple,  uneventful  happenings, 
but  we  need  not  use  ordinary,  matter-of-fact  language. 

Forceful,  imaginative  comparisons  often  help  us  to  acquire 
vividness  of  expression  and  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  thoughts 
of  others.  In  this  way,  our  language  is  brightened  by  images  and 
pictures  which  are  called  figures  of  speech. 

The  metaphor.  The  most  challenging,  throught-provoking  figure 
of  speech  is  the  metaphor.  This  figure  boldly  implies  a comparison 
between  two  things  essentially  unlike  but  alike  in  some  imaginative 
way.  This  comparison  often  surprises  the  hearer  or  reader  and 
jolts  him  out  of  his  commonplace  thinking.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  of  Alexander  Woollcott’s  clever  description  of  a Pekingese 
dog — “a  cross  between  a muff  and  a chrysanthemum” — and  of 
Sandra  Alexander’s  vivid  description  of  a hand — “a  round  little 
cushion  of  a hand.” 

The  best  comparisons  are,  of  course,  the  most  original  and 
spontaneous.  For  this  reason,  the  unconscious  metaphors  of  a 
child  are  always  pleasing.  He  may  call  a star  “an  eye,”  a round 
lamp  globe  “a  moon”,  a butterfly  “a  flying  flower”,  a nest  “a 
house”. 

“It  hurt,  but  I didn’t  cry,  Mother;  I just  clouded  up,”  said  a 
four-year-old.  Many  experienced  writers  could  not  create  a more 
unique,  expressive  metaphor. 

The  metaphors  of  primitive  man  were  as  spontaneous  and  as 
picturesque  as  are  those  of  children.  For  example,  the  savages 
spoke  of  a nation  that  came  “from  so  far  off  as  the  sun  slept”; 
the  Egyptians  used  metaphors  in  their  crude  picture  writings, 
such  as  the  drawing  of  a bee  to  represent  a king,  for  a bee  lives 
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and  works  in  an  insect  monarchy;  the  Indians  used  striking  met- 
aphors in  names — Whirlwind,  Black  Bear,  Big  Crow.  And  what 
could  be  more  expressive  than  firewater? 

Modern  metaphors  of  everyday  life  are  not  always  so  artistic 
as  those  of  children  or  of  ancient  peoples,  but  they  are  usually 
forceful.  They  give  spice  and  zest  to  our  daily  expression. 

Metaphors  emphasize  the  daily  news.  A glance  at  the  head- 
lines of  almost  any  newspaper  will  illustrate  this  fact. 

City  Held  in  Grip  Cold  Wave  Blankets 
Of  Blistering  Heat  Entire  Province 

Stock  Market 
Stiffens  and 
Closes  Higher 

Metaphors  give  the  sports  page  a true  Canadian  tang: 

The  Kels  hammered  three  Redskin  hurlers  for  a total  of  16  safe 
blows  . . . Danny  Taylor  hit  a two-bagger  to  right  to  drive  in  the 
first  marker  of  the  game.  The  invaders  came  through  with  three 
runs  in  the  second  stanza. 

Pitcher  San  Romani  edged  out  his  Hoosier  rival  by  the  prover- 
bial whisker. 

Metaphors  are  used  by  writers  of  advertising  copy  as  a means 
of  making  products  seem  more  attractive  to  the  buyers.  For  ex- 
ample, one  copywriter  says  that  a child  “just  bubbles  with  energy 
from  morning  till  night”  after  eating  a certain  brand  of  break- 
fast food.  Another  writer  maintains  that  a particular  shaving 
cream  “whips  up  into  a cloudbank  of  whisker-wilting  bubbles.” 

Metaphors  lend  color  to  colloquial  speech.  Figures  of  this  sort 
are  break  the  ice,  peg  away,  turn  the  tables,  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  feather  his  nest,  pay  back  in  his  own  coin,  and  laugh 
up  his  sleeve. 

Pupils  use  many  colloquial  metaphors.  A boy  once  remarked 
that  the  breast  stroke  in  swimming  was  a “ploughhorse  stroke”; 
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another  said  that  he  could  carry  a tune  only  by  “horsepower”. 
A girl  described  a shy  classmate  by  exclaiming,  “What  a little 
mouse  she  is!”  Another  said  of  an  acquaintance  of  questionable 
standing,  “He  is  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,”  and  added, 
“Now  who  will  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door?”  All  these  were 
unintentional  metaphors. 

Vivid  metaphor  is  the  basis  of  most  slang.  Sometimes  this 
kind  of  metaphor  is  so  expressive  that  it  eventually  becomes  accept- 
able English.  Do  you  ever  use  figures  like  these? 

He  gave  us  a square  deal. 

She  sailed  up  the  aisle. 

He’s  a chiseler. 

Don’t  high-hat  us. 

She  froze  him  with  a glance. 

The  effectiveness  of  a metaphor  is  spoiled  when  two  conflict- 
ing comparisons  are  used,  often  with  a ridiculous  effect.  The 
speaker  or  the  writer  confuses  his  comparisons.  How  has  the 
writer  mixed  his  metaphors  in  this  illustration? 

“After  all  this  stormy  voyage,  the  majestic  church  still  floats  in 
triumphant  majesty.  And  now,  my  brethren,  why  does  it  float? 
Because  it  is  founded  on  a rock!” 

Another  famous  mixed  metaphor  was  spoken  during  a heated 
discussion  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  when  a patriotic 
member  of  Parliament  is  reported  to  have  become  much  excited 
as  he  shouted: 

“The  British  lion,  whether  it  is  roaming  the  deserts  of  India  or 
climbing  the  forests  of  Canada,  will  draw  in  its  horns  or  retire 
into  its  shell.” 

Be  careful  to  avoid  mixed  metaphors.  They  always  indicate 
carelessness. 

A deliberate  combination  of  literal  and  figurative  statements 
is  not  a mixed  metaphor.  Such  a group  of  sentences  is  an  un- 
usual or  clever  use  of  words.  Although  the  effect  may  be  absurb, 
it  is  often  highly  humorous.  An  example  of  this  combination  of 
literal  and  figurative  statements  was  given  by  a high  school  pupil 
who  said,  “With  my  heart  in  my  mouth  and  my  hand  in  my 
pocket,  I approached  the  ticket  window.” 
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You  have  found  metaphors  in  the  language  of  early  peoples, 
in  everyday  speech,  in  the  newspaper,  and  in  advertisemnts. 
Now  you  will  find  them  in  more  dignified  prose,  both  spoken 
and  written. 

Examine  the  metaphors  that  follow,  which  were  taken  from 
addresses  by  famous  orators.  Decide  as  you  read  them  why  each 
figure  is  particularly  effective  in  dignified  speech. 

You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of 
thorns  [the  gold  standard,  against  which  he  was  debating];  you  shall 
not  crucify  mankind  upon  a cross  of  gold. 

— William  Jennings  Bryan 

As  I listened  to  the  American  statesman  and  the  English  states- 
man, I wondered  whether  they  had  not  caught  in  Paris  our  national 
disease  of  courtesy. 

— Georges  Clemenceau 

I think  any  patriotic  American  wants  us  to  have  ships  enough  to 
defend  our  shores  from  enemies  outside,  but  there  are  two  ships  we 
need  inside  the  country.  One  is  citizenship  and  one  is  statesman- 
ship, and  we  can  build  those  ourselves. 

— Ruth  Bryan  Owen  Rohde 


Metaphors  lend  charm,  strength,  and  humor  to  all  prose  forms. 
Here  are  examples: 


The  volcano  of  mashed  potatoes  with  a lump  of  butter  in  the 
crater. 


— Hamlin  Garland 


She  wrapped  herself  in  a stiff  coat  of  pride. 

The  thermometer  of  his  self-respect  registered  zero. 


The  metaphors  which  follow  were  written  by  pupils: 

The  stars  were  sparkling  jewels  on  the  sky’s  black  velvet  gown. 
The  clouds  are  the  sky’s  powder  puffs. 
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The  river  was  a shiny  blue  ribbon,  winding  across  the  fields. 

Her  jaunty  hat,  a wisp  of  foam  on  the  ocean  swell,  rode  the 
waves  of  her  golden  hair. 

Twilight  shadows,  dancing  all  around  the  room; 

Little  men  with  funny  hats,  prancing  in  the  gloom. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  an  original  figure  of  speech  for  each  of  the  suggestions 
given  in  the  list  that  follows.  Remember  that  the  use  of  apt  and 
original  figures  of  speech,  both  in  your  writing  and  speaking,  will 
do  much  to  raise  your  expression  above  the  dull  and  commonplace. 
To  be  of  value,  these  figures  of  speech  should  be  spontaneous  and 
original. 

1.  Some  aspect  of  nature  that  is  fearful,  forbidding 

(a  storm,  a stormy  sea,  lightning) 

2.  Some  aspect  of  nature  that  is  pleasing,  serene 

(a  gentle  summer  breeze,  trees,  the  soft  lap-lap 
of  waves  on  the  beach,  the  moon,  a garden) 

3.  Some  personal  serious  reference 

(The  pangs  of  homesickness,  the  sorrow  of  saying  good-by) 

4.  Some  personal  humorous  reference 

Example:  Suddenly  she  pulled  up  the  zipper  of  her 
reserve. 

5.  A bit  of  philosophy  or  general  comment 

Example:  Life  is  made  up  of  marble  and  mud. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

6.  An  advertisement 

Example:  New  laundry  equipment  eliminates  the 
“hated  washday  marathon.” 

(Consult  also  magazines  and  newspapers.) 

7.  A newspaper  headline 

Example:  Stopping  the  Cost  of  Living  Leaks 
(Consult  also  your  daily  papers.) 

8.  Sports  page  figures 

Example:  Each  time  she  took  to  the  water  a world’s 
record  went  splashing  into  oblivion. 

(Consult  also  your  daily  papers.) 
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class  activity  . . . 

B.  You  will  find  that  keeping  a scrapbook  of  figures  of  speech  is 
interesting  and  worth  while.  Make  your  first  heading  Metaphors. 
Arrange  your  subheadings  alphabetically,  leaving  sufficient  space 
under  each  for  clippings,  quotations,  and  original  contributions. 
The  picturesque  speech  section  of  the  Reader*s  Digest  and  the  New 
Yorker  often  contain  effective  examples.  Place  original  illustrations 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  section.  Suggestions  for  writing  original 
figures  of  speech  are  contained  in  the  following  outline.  This  out- 
line is  only  suggestive;  many  other  topics  will  occur  to  you. 

Figures  of  Speech 

I.  Illustrative  metaphors 

A.  Advertisements 

B.  Early  peoples 

C.  Fiction 

D.  Magazine  articles 

E.  Newspapers 

F.  Poetry 

G.  Speech 

1.  Everyday  conversation 

2.  Public  addresses 

3.  Radio  broadcasts 

4.  School  programs 

II.  Original  metaphors 

Personification.  Often  a metaphor  gives  living  or  personal 
qualities  to  inanimate  objects  or  to  abstract  ideas.  It  is  then  called 
personification.  This  figure  of  speech  contributes  much  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  language. 

Personification  enlivens  our  daily  speech.  For  example,  we 
say  Mother  Nature,  Father  Time,  Uncle  Sam,  and  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty.  We  often  speak  of  boats  as  feminine — Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Empress  of  Britain,  Empress  of  Australia;  of  wind  and 
water  as  masculine — Old  Man  River;  and  of  streamlined  trains 
as  mythical  or  legendary  characters — the  Flying  Yankee,  the  Mer- 
cury, and  the  Hiawatha. 

Newspaper  writing  makes  much  use  of  personification.  Stories 
and  headlines  about  the  weather  are  given  added  zest  by  this 
means.  Here  are  examples: 

The  heat  endurance  contest  was  in  its  fourth  day  Friday  with  no 
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indication  of  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  any  of  its  contestants — High 
Temperature,  Sun,  and  Humidity. 

Personification  increases  advertising  appeal.  A certain  scour- 
ing powder  displays  on  its  label  the  figure  of  an  energetic  Dutch 
housewife  and  states  emphatically,  “Chases  Dirt.”  Many  drinks 
and  foods  bear  the  names  of  people  who  are  real  or  imaginary. 
How  many  can  you  recall? 

Great  poetry  and  prose  are  rich  in  personification.  Notice,  for 
example,  what  power,  humor,  atmosphere,  or  beauty  this  figure 
of  speech  contributes  in  the  following  selections: 

There  is  something  in  October  sets  the  gypsy  blood  astir; 

We  must  rise  and  follow  her.^ 

— Bliss  Carman 

Hollyhocks!  Hollyhocks!  Stiff  as  starch! 

Oh  fix  your  bayonets!  Forward!  March!  ^ 

— Lew  Sarett 

The  thistle  waved  her  powder  puff  as  he  passed. 


The  following  examples  of  personification  were  written  by 
students: 

The  trees  waved  their  leafy  arms  as  if  to  say  good-by  to  the  frolic- 
some winds. 


Youth  went  tripping  down  the  street 
With  satin  slippers  on  her  feet. 

Youth  went  laughingly  along 
As  refreshing  as  a song. 

“How  shocking!”  gasped  Miss  Honeysuckle. 

The  tulips  in  their  bright  new  Eastern  bonnets,  unlike  other  fair 
damsels  in  their  spring  togs,  welcome  the  refreshing  April  showers. 

1 Reprinted  by  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  from  Bliss  Carman*s 
Poems. 

2 From  Collected  Poems  of  Lew  Sarett.  Copyright,  1941,  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  Inc. 
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Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  several  examples  of  personification,  using  the  sugges- 
tions for  original  figures  of  speech  on  page  200. 


class  activity  . . . 

B.  Write  Personification  as  the  title  of  the  second  chapter  of  your 
figures  of  speech  scrapbook.  Follow  the  general  plan  which  you  used 
for  the  first  chapter  on  Metaphors.  (See  assignment  B,  page  200.) 

Arrange,  under  alphabetical  subheadings,  your  clippings,  quotations, 
and  original  contributions.  Place  your  original  work  last. 

The  simile.  As  you  have  learned,  the  metaphor  implies  re- 
semblance between  essentially  unlike  things.  The  simile,  on  the 
other  hand,  plainly  expresses  such  resemblance  by  means  of  a 
comparative  word  such  as  like,  as,  or  so. 

Her  teeth  are  pearls.  (Metaphor — resemblance  implied) 

Her  teeth  are  like  pearls.  (Simile — general  comparison  expressed) 

Her  teeth  are  as  white  as  pearls.  (Simile — particular  comparison 
expressed) 

You  notice,  then,  that  the  metaphor  blends  objects  or  ideas  in 
the  imagination;  the  simile  puts  them  side  by  side  and  deliber- 
ately compares  them. 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Read  the  similes  of  prose  and  poetry  that  follow.  Then  write 
complete  sentence  answers  to  these  questions: 

What  two  unlike  objects  or  ideas  are  compared  in  each? 

In  what  way  are  these  objects  or  ideas  considered  alike? 

Which  similes  seem  particularly  effective?  Why? 

1.  Doing  without  advertising  is  like  winking  at  a girl  in  the  dark. 
You  know  what  you  are  doing,  but  nobody  else  does. 

2.  The  motor  purred  like  a contented  cat. 

3.  The  traffic  lights  blink  through  the  mist  like  animals’  eyes  in 
the  dark. 

4.  Books  are  like  a road  over  which  a man  travels  incessantly  but 
never  grows  weary. 
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5.  His  knotty  fists  shot  out  like  pistons. 

6.  The  sun  goes  down  as  a Chinese  bride 

With  her  gold-lacquered  fans  outspread; 
The  dusk  comes  up  like  a dark-robed  priest 
With  tapers  for  the  dead. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Using  the  suggestions  for  original  figures  of  speech  on  page 
200,  write  examples  of  similes. 


class  activity  . . . 

C.  Write  Similes  as  the  title  of  the  third  chapter  of  your  figures 
of  speech  scrapbook.  Follow  the  general  plan  that  you  used  for  the 
two  preceding  chapters  on  Metaphors  and  Personification.  (See  pages 
200  and  202.)  Arrange,  under  alphabetical  subheadings,  your  clip- 
pings, quotations,  and  original  contributions.  Place  your  original 
work  last. 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

Study  the  word  pictures  that  follow,  applying  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  good  description  about  which  you  have  been 
reading.  Bring  notes  to  class  which  will  enable  you  to  discuss  intel- 
ligently how  the  authors  of  these  paragraphs  established  the  point 
of  view  and  created  a dominant  impression  and  a fundamental 
image.  Consider  also  the  techniques  of  language  which  helped  to 
make  these  paragraphs  effective. 

1 

The  morning  was  golden.  A faint,  fitful  wind  swept  occasionally 
down  upon  the  Wisconsin,  rippling  the  water  and  breaking  the  blue 
into  brilliant  flashes  of  white  light.  The  sky  above  was  cloudless, 
unbroken  save  for  files  of  crows  that  appeared  casually  from  the 
direction  of  the  lowlands  or  rose  cawing  from  trees  at  the  water’s  edge. 
Ospreys  and  herons  passed  overhead  from  time  to  time,  and  twice 
an  eagle  cried  out  in  the  dome  of  blue. 

Along  both  shores  the  foliage  of  trees  and  bushes  was  massed  in 
tiers  of  color  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see;  here  and  there  thick, 
heavy  bittersweet  vines  shone  orange  with  berries,  whose  sheaths  had 
been  split  and  curled  away  by  frost,  and  along  the  islands  they 
passed,  spindle  bushes  flamed  with  burning  leaves.  The  blooms 
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of  the  previous  month  were  gone,  save  for  a few  coneflowers,  fringed 
and  bottled  gentians,  bergamotte,  and  an  occasional  spire  of  red 
lobelia  protected  from  frost  and  cold  by  overhanging  underbrush.^ 

— August  Derleth 

2 

Downstairs  in  the  Principal’s  house,  between  the  back  of  the  wall 
and  the  parlor  used  as  the  living  room,  was  an  oddly  shaped  nook 
which  was  called  “the  hall-corner.”  Some  sixty  years  ago  it  had  been 
begun  for  a hall  closet  which  in  the  leisurely  Clifford  manner  no- 
body had  yet  finished  installing,  but  it  now  served  another  purpose. 
Partly  cut  off  from  both  the  hall  and  the  two  parlors,  snug  under 
the  stairs,  and  windowless,  it  was  one  of  the  few  places  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  old  house  which  was  free  from  draughts,  even 
when  the  north  wind  was  blowing. 

Timothy  had  laid  down  there  a small  thick  rug  to  keep  the  cold 
from  blowing  up  from  the  cellar  through  the  great  cracks  in  the  old 
flooring,  had  set  a comfortable  chair  of  his  own  refinishing  on  this, 
with  a floor  lamp  back  of  it,  and  although  it  was  a dark,  cheerless 
corner  in  the  daytime,  when  he  came  late  in  winter  afternoons  he 
often  sat  there  to  look  over  the  newspaper  instead  of  climbing  up 
to  his  third-floor  study.  Whatever  was  said  anywhere  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  house  was  audible  in  this  nook,  and  after  Timothy  had 
hung  up  on  the  short,  slanting  wall  facing  his  chair,  an  old  mirror 
to  cover  a stain  in  the  wallpaper,  it  reflected  one  comer  of  the  living 
room.  He  had  not  intended  this,  but  it  was  an  accidental  effect  from 
which  he  occasionally  profited  by  escaping  visitors , either  coming 
downstairs  or  moving  from  the  front  parlor  to  the  living  room.^ 

— Dorothy  Canfield 

3 

It  was  a graveyard  of  the  old-fashioned  Western  kind.  It  was  on  a 
hill,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  village.  It  had  a crazy  board 
fence  around  it,  which  leaned  inward  in  places,  and  outward  the 
rest  of  the  time,  but  stood  upright  nowhere.  Grass  and  weeds  grew 
rank  over  the  whole  cemetery.  All  the  old  graves  were  sunken  in, 
there  was  not  a tombstone  on  the  place;  round-topped,  worm-eaten 
boards  staggered  over  the  graves,  leaning  for  support  and  finding 
none.  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of”  So-and-So  had  been  painted  on 

1 From  Wind  over  Wisconsin,  by  August  Derleth,  by  permission  of  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers. 

“From  Seasoned  Timbers,  by  Dorothy  Canfield,  by  permission  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  Inc.,  publishes. 
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them  once,  but  it  could  no  longer  have  been  read,  on  the  most  of 
them,  now,  even  if  there  had  been  light. 

A faint  wind  moaned  through  the  trees,  and  Tom  feared  it  might 
be  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  complaining  of  being  disturbed.  The  boys 
talked  little,  and  only  under  their  breath,  for  the  time  and  the  place 
and  the  pervading  solemnity  and  silence  oppressed  their  spirits. 
They  found  the  sharp  new  heap  they  were  seeking,  and  ensconced 
themselves  within  the  protection  of  three  great  elms  that  grew  in  a 
bunch  within  a few  feet  of  the  grave. 

Then  they  waited  in  silence  for  what  seemed  a long  time.  The 
hooting  of  a distant  owl  was  all  the  sound  that  troubled  the  dead 
stillness.  Tom’s  reflections  grew  oppressive.  He  must  force  some 
talk.  So  he  said  in  a whisper: 

“Hucky,  do  you  believe  the  dead  people  like  it  for  us  to  be 
here?”  ^ 

— Mark  Twain 


Assignment 


Class  assignment  . . . 

Bring  notes  to  class  that  will  enable  you  to  speak  fluently  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  character  paragraphs  that  follow.  Your  notes 
should  show  that  you  have  analyzed  the  descriptions  thoughtfully. 
Remember  that  almost  all  of  the  principles  that  pertain  to  the  por- 
trayal of  scenes  and  objects  apply  also  to  the  portrayal  of  characters 
for  short  stories  or  novels.  In  addition,  however,  you  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  traits  that  make  a person  an  individual,  different 
from  other  people.  You  must  present  details  of  appearance,  facial 
expression,  mannerisms,  mood,  and  speech. 

1 

I descended  and  found  Heathcliff  waiting  under  the  porch,  evi- 
dently anticipating  an  invitation  to  enter.  He  followed  my  guidance 
without  waste  of  words,  and  I ushered  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
master  and  mistress,  whose  flushed  cheeks  betrayed  signs  of  warm 
talking.  But  the  lady’s  glowed  with  another  feeling  when  her  friend 
appeared  at  the  door:  she  sprang  forward,  took  both  his  hands,  and 
led  him  to  Linton;  and  then  she  seized  Linton’s  reluctant  fingers 
and  crushed  them  into  his. 

Now  fully  revealed  by  the  fire  and  candlelight,  I was  amazed. 

From  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  by  Mark  Twain,  by  permission  of 
Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers. 
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more  than  ever,  to  behold  the  transformation  of  Heathcliff.  He  had 
grown  a tall,  athletic,  well-formed  man,  beside  whom  my  master 
seemed  quite  slender  and  youthlike.  His  upright  carriage  suggested 
the  idea  of  his  having  been  in  the  army.  His  countenance  was  much 
older  in  expression  and  decision  of  features  than  Mr.  Linton^s;  it 
looked  intelligent,  and  retained  no  marks  of  former  degradation. 
A half-civilized  ferocity  lurked  yet  in  the  depressed  brows  and  eyes 
full  of  black  fire,  but  it  was  subdued;  and  his  manner  was  even  dig- 
nified, quite  divested  of  roughness,  though  too  stern  for  grace.  My 
master’s  surprise  equalled  or  exceeded  mine:  he  remained  for  a 
minute  at  a loss  how  to  address  the  ploughboy,  as  he  had  called 
him.  Heathcliff  dropped  his  slight  hand  and  stood  looking  at  him 
coolly  till  he  chose  to  speak. 

— Emily  Bronte 


2 

Anne  of  Austria  was  then  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven 
years  of  age — that  is  to  say,  she  was  in  the  full  splendor  of  her 
beauty. 

Her  carriage  was  that  of  a queen  or  a goddess;  her  eyes,  which 
flashed  like  emeralds,  were  perfectly  beautful,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  full  of  sweetness  and  majesty. 

Her  mouth  was  small  and  rosy,  and,  although  her  under  lip,  like 
that  of  the  princess  of  the  house  of  Austria,  protruded  slightly  be- 
yond the  upper,  was  eminently  lovely  in  its  smile,  but  profoundly 
disdainful  in  its  expression  of  contempt. 

Her  skin  was  admired  for  its  velvety  softness;  her  hands  and  arms 
were  of  surpassing  beauty,  all  the  poets  of  the  time  describing  them 
as  incomparable. 

Lastly,  her  hair,  which,  from  being  light  in  her  first  youth,  had 
become  chestnut,  and  which  she  wore  curled  very  plainly  and  with 
much  powder,  admirably  set  off  her  face,  in  which  the  most  rigid 
critic  could  only  have  wished  for  a little  less  rouge  and  the  most 
fastidious  statuary  for  a little  more  fineness  in  the  nose. 

Buckingham  remained  for  a moment  dazzled.  Never  had  Anne  of 
Austria  appeared  to  him  so  beautiful,  amid  balls,  fetes,  or  carousals, 
as  she  appeared  to  him  at  this  moment,  dressed  in  a simple  robe  of 
white  satin,  . . 

— Alexandre  Dumas 

1 From  The  Three  Musketeers,  by  Alexandre  Dumas;  William  Robson,  tr. 
Copyright  by  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  publishers. 
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3 

Lucy  was  a fat,  jolly  woman  of  fifty,  with  pig-eyes,  which  twinkled 
like  sparks  of  fire,  and  eyebrows  which  sloped  upwards  and  out- 
wards, like  those  of  a satyr,  as  if  she  had  been  (as  indeed  she  had) 
all  her  life  looking  out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes.  Her  qualifications 
as  white  witch  were  boundless  cunning,  equally  boundless  good 
nature,  considerable  knowledge  of  human  weakness,  some  mesmeric 
power,  some  skill  in  “y^^bs”,  as  she  called  her  simples,  a firm  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  her  own  incantations^  and  the  faculty  of  holding  her 
tongue.  By  dint  of  these  she  contrived  to  gain  a fair  share  of  money, 
and  also  (which  she  liked  even  better)  of  power,  among  the  simple 
folk  for  many  miles  around.  If  a child  was  scaled,  a tooth  ached,  a 
piece  of  silver  was  stolen,  a heifer  shrew-struck,  a pig  bewitched,  a 
young  damsel  crossed  in  love,  Lucy  was  called  in,  and  Lucy  found 
a remedy,  especially  for  the  latter  complaint. 

Now  and  then  she  found  herself  on  ticklish  ground,  for  the  kind- 
heartedness  which  compelled  her  to  help  all  distressed  damsels  out 
of  a scrape  sometimes  compelled  her  also  to  help  them  into  one; 
whereon  enraged  fathers  called  Lucy  ugly  names  and  threatened  to 
send  her  into  Exeter  gaol  for  a witch,  and  she  smiled  quietly  and 
hinted  that  if  she  were  “like  some  that  were  ready  to  return  evil  for 
evil,  such  talk  as  that  would  bring  no  blessing  on  them  that  spoke 
it”;  which  being  translated  into  plain  English,  meant,  “If  you  trouble 
me,  I will  overlook  [i.e.  fascinate]  you,  and  then  your  pigs  will 
die,  your  horses  stray,  your  cream  turn  sour,  your  barns  be  fired, 
your  son  have  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  your  daughter  fits,  and  so  on,  woe 
on  woe,  till  you  are  very  probably  starved  to  death  in  a ditch,  by 
virtue  of  this  terrible  little  eye  of  mine,  at  which,  in  spite  of  all  your 
swearing  and  bullying,  you  know  you  are  now  shaking  in  your  shoes 
for  fear.  So  you  had  much  better  hold  your  tongue,  give  me  a drink 
of  cider,  and  leave  ill  alone,  lest  you  make  it  worse.”  ^ 

— Charles  Kingsley 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Now  that  you  have  read,  studied,  and  applied  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples essential  to  the  writing  of  good  description,  write  a descrip- 
tion of  approximately  300  words  on  a topic  of  your  own  choice  or 
on  one  suggested  in  the  list  that  follows.  Prepare  a topical  outline. 

1 From  Westward  Ho!  by  Charles  Kingsley,  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  publishers. 
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Revise  your  first  draft  critically  by  testing  your  description  for 
the  point  of  view,  the  dominant  impression,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
language,  and  other  related  principles.  Recopy  your  description  in 
final  draft  form  to  be  handed  in  to  your  teacher.  When  your 
description  is  returned  to  you,  revise  it  again  by  applying  your 
teacher’s  suggestions. 

1.  A swimming  pool  on  a hot  day 

2.  A bright  full  moon  glistening  down  upon  fields  of  tall  green 
com 

3.  A parking  lot 

4.  Your  yard  after  a winter  ice  or  sleet  storm 

5.  A threshers’  dinner  on  the  farm 

6.  A busy  four-lane  highway 

7.  A herd  of  Holstein  cattle  on  a green  pasture 

8.  A busy  department  store  just  before  Christmas 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a character  sketch  of  a person  whom  you  know  well  or 
someone  whom  you  have  observed  closely.  Remember  to  include 
only  those  characteristics  which  individualize  the  person.  Include 
what  the  person  says  or  does  if  that  will  help  to  reveal  character. 
(Consult  your  Handbook  for  the  proper  method  of  punctuating  con- 
versation.) The  following  list  of  suggestions  may  help  you  to  decide 
upon  your  subject: 

1.  The  mayor  of  your  town  or  city 

2.  A diver  ready  to  perform 

3.  Your  grandmother  or  grandfather 

‘4.  A small  child 

5.  A wrestler 

6.  An  old  fisherman 

7.  A farmer  cutting  his  grain 

8.  A clerk  in  a store 

9.  The  premier  of  your  province 

10.  A favorite  teacher 
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Gkapter  8 


WRITING 
SOCIAL  LETTERS 


All  of  us  like  to  have  friends,  but  having  friends  requires  that 
we  know  and  practice  the  social  graces  of  letter  writing.  The 
social  letter  is  the  type  of  letter  in  all  of  its  forms  that  has  for  its 
purpose  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  these  friendships. 
Learning  to  write  the  various  kinds  of  social  letters  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  skills  that  anyone  can  have. 

MAKING  YOUR  LETTER  LOOK  ATTRACTIVE 

Every  letter  that  you  write  represents  you;  therefore,  you  need 
to  be  as  careful  about  the  appearance  and  tone  of  your  letters  as 
you  are  about  your  own  appearance  and  conversation. 

Using  proper  stationery  and  ink 

Just  as  you  choose  clothes  which  are  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion and  topics  of  conversation  which  interest  those  about  you,  so 
should  you  choose  suitable  stationery  and  ink  for  your  social 
correspondence.  A good  quality  of  unlined  white,  cream,  gray, 
or  slate-blue  paper  with  matching  envelopes  is  appropriate.  If 
you  are  writing  notes  or  invitations,  correspondence  cards  are  in 
good  taste.  Postal  cards  may  be  used  to  send  brief  messages  or 
greetings  of  an  impersonal  nature.  Always  write  with  a pen, 
using  blue,  black,  or  blue-black  ink.  However,  typing  of  social 
letters  is  becoming  much  more  common. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . , 

Write  a well-organized  paragraph  in  which  you  develop  by  giv- 
ing reasons  the  topic  sentence  Proper  stationery  and  ink  are  im- 
portant. Try  to  have  a variety  of  sentence  structure  so  that  you  will 
not  have  a mere  list  of  reasons. 
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Clothing  your  thoughts  with  words  that  fit  the  occasion  is  as  important  as 
dressing  appropriately  for  various  activities.  What's  right  on  the  tennis 
court  would  be  out  of  place  on  the  dance  floor. 


Arranging  the  letter  attractively 

The  way  the  various  parts  of  a letter  are  arranged  on  the  sta- 
tionery creates  the  first  impression  of  a letter.  Since  first  impres- 
sions are  important,  you  should  exercise  great  care  in  arranging 
well  the  parts  of  a letter. 

Place  your  letter  on  the  paper  in  such  a way  that  you  have 
well-proportioned  margins.  The  size  of  the  paper  and  the  length 
of  the  letter  determine  the  width  of  the  margins.  Usually  a mar- 
gin of  at  least  an  inch  at  the  top  and  a half-inch  on  the  other  three 
sides  will  give  the  page  an  attractive  appearance.  In  typewritten 
letters,  however,  all  the  margins  except  the  lower  margin  are 
approximately  the  same  width.  The  lower  margin  may  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  to  prevent  the  placing  of  only  the  compli- 
mentary close  and  the  signature  on  a new  page. 

Two  forms  of  arranging  the  parts  of  letters  are  possible.  One 
is  the  indented  form  in  which  the  lines  of  the  heading  are  writ- 
ten with  a slanting  margin,  as  in  the  top  example  on  page  212. 
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4-  Keying  your  letter  to  the  other  person's  interests  makes  you  a popular 
correspondent.  Be  as  thoughtful  in  letter  writing  as  you  are  in  talking. 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


Indented  Form:  Closed  Punctuation 


Heading 


Salutation 


Body 


Complimentary 

close 

Signature 


384  Park  Lane, 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q., 
January  16,  19 

Dear  Bill, 


Your  friend. 
Jack 


Heading 


Salutation 


Body 


Complimentary 

close 

Signature 


Block  Form:  Open  Punctuation 


Box  79 

Edson,  Alberta 
February  5,  19 

Dear  Laura, 


Your  cousin, 
Colleen 
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The  other  is  the  block  form,  which  is  used  in  most  typewritten 
letters.  It  is  also  correct,  however,  for  letters  that  are  written  in 
longhand.  In  this  form,  each  line  of  the  heading  is  placed  directly 
under  the  one  above  it,  as  in  the  bottom  example  on  page  212. 
Whichever  form  is  used  should  be  followed  consistently  through- 
out the  letter. 

In  the  headings  of  your  letters  you  may  use  open  or  closed 
punctuation,  although  the  open  style  is  the  more  common  form. 
The  open  punctuation  style  has  no  punctuation  at  the  ends  of 
lines  in  a heading  except  for  the  periods  after  abbreviations. 
Closed  punctuation  has  a period  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  and 
commas  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  above  it. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

You  will  now  test  yourself  to  discover  whether  you  understand 
how  to  place  a friendly  letter  on  paper.  Copy  in  correct  form 
the  letter  that  follows.  Watch  your  paragraphing.  From  the  words 
in  parentheses  select  the  correct  form.  After  you  have  finished 
writing  your  letter^  check  it  carefully.  Use  no  capital  letters,  punc- 
tuation marks,  or  paragraph  indentions  unless  you  can  give  reasons 
for  using  them. 


room  21  mitre  hotel  oxford  england  august  10  19 dear  {use  a 

friend’s  name)  as  we  came  here  after  dark  this  evening  we  can  do 
no  sight-seeing  i am  glad  to  have  this  time  for  a “paper  visit”  and  i 
am  therefore  writing  this  letter  my  (principal,  principle)  reason 
is  that  i wish  you  (to,  too,  two)  could  have  been  with  us  today 
(give  the  friend’s  name)  todays  trip  of  all  our  sight-seeing  through 
many  english  cities  (have,  has)  most  impressed  father  mother  sister 
and  (i,  me)  if  you  recall  my  letter  from  durham  you  will  know  how 
thrilled  we  were  at  hilton  castle  when  the  guide  said  to  us  this  coat 
of  arms  the  oldest  known  of  the  Washington  family  was  put  in  this 
castle  in  1183  this  morning  we  visited  sulgrave  manor  its  a later 
home  of  the  Washington  family  who  moved  from  durham  to  War- 
wickshire in  1400  over  this  beautiful  old  english  homestead  (fly, 
flies)  the  english  and  the  american  flags  this  estate  (laying,  lying)  in  a 
beautiful  rural  district  is  now  owned  by  a joint  commission  of  english 
and  americans  each  of  the  members  (believe,  believes)  in  the  princi- 
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pals,  principles)  of  knowledge  and  peace  in  1658  the  first  presidents 
great  grandfather  brought  to  america  his  coat  of  arms  on  which  were 
two  bars  and  three  mullets  (five-point  stars)  oh  how  interesting  it 
is  to  know  why  betsy  ross  insisted  upon  using  a five-point  star  look 
for  me  to  return  home  very  soon  now  your  sincere  friend  {sign  your 
own  name) 


Writing  the  heading 


All  of  the  items  that  are  necessary  for  your  complete  address 
should  be  given  in  the  heading.  Even  in  writing  friendly  letters, 
you  should  always  give  the  date.  You  should  also  include  your 
address.  The  heading  is  usually  placed  at  the  top  of  your  paper 
and  to  the  right.  It  can,  however,  in  letters  of  friendship  and  in- 
formal notes,  be  placed  at  the  close  of  the  letter  on  the  left. 
When  this  is  done,  the  date  is  usually  written  in  the  regular 
place  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  and  only  the  street  address  and  the 
city  and  j>rovince  are  placed  in  the  lower  left-hand  position,  such 
as  in  the  following  example: 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mary  Crowell 

104  Driscoll  Terrace 
Peterboro,  Ontario 


The  heading  looks  better  without  abbreviations  unless  there 
are  items  that  are  unusually  long.  The  names  of  cities  and  towns 
should  not  be  abbreviated,  but,  to  balance  lines,  you  may  use 
standard  abbreviations  for  the  words  building,  apartment,  street, 
boulevard,  and  avenue;  for  the  names  of  provinces,  months,  and 
for  the  words  north,  east,  south,  and  west. 

If  the  street  name  is  a numeral  under  one  hundred,  it  is  usually 
written  out.  If  a word  or  an  abbreviation  comes  between  the 
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number  of  the  house  and  the  names  of  the  street,  figures  may  be 
used  for  both.  Here  are  examples: 

119  North  Seventeenth  Street 
or 

937  West  42  Street 

In  a letter  the  month  should  not  be  designated  by  number. 
January  10,  1950  is  clearer  than  1-10-50.  The  letters  st,  d,  nd, 
rd,  and  th  should  not  be  added  to  the  date  nor  to  the  name  of  the 
street  if  it  is  a figure. 

Use  a comma  between  the  names  of  city  and  province.  Use  a 
comma  also  between  the  date  of  the  month  and  the  year.  If  the 
city  is  zoned,  the  zone  number  should  follow  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  it  should  precede  the  comma.  Following  is  an  example 
of  a heading  that  is  correctly  written: 

Apt.  3,  608  W.  35  St. 

Winnipeg  4,  Manitoba 

January  31,  19 

If  you  live  in  a small  town,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  include 
the  name  of  your  street  in  your  address,  your  heading  will  consist 
of  only  two  lines: 

Evansburg,  Alberta 
August  14,  19 


Writing  the  salutation 

The  phrasing  of  the  salutation,  which  is  your  greeting,  will 
vary  according  to  your  relationship  to  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  writing.  Observe  in  the  letters  on  page  212  that  the  saluta- 
tion is  placed  in  the  space  below  the  heading  and  to  the  left  of 
your  paper.  The  first  and  last  words,  as  well  as  any  titles  pre- 
ceding the  person’s  name,  are  always  capitalized.  A comma  usually 
follows  the  salutation. 

The  use  of  a salutation  such  as  Dear  Friend  is  not  considered 
to  be  in  good  form.  Dear  John  is  an  example  of  the  correct  form. 

You  should  write  a salutation  such  as  My  dear  Miss  Blake  if 
you  are  writing  a letter  to  someone  whom  you  do  not  know  well, 
someone  with  whom  you  wish  to  be  more  formal. 
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Since  My  dear  is  always  more  formal  than  Dear,  it  should  be 
used  only  when  the  occasion  demands  a formal  greeting.  The 
word  dear  is  not  capitalized  when  it  is  preceded  by  My. 

Appropriate  forms  for  the  salutation  include  the  following: 


Dearest  Grandmother, 
Dear  Dad, 

Dear  Mr.  Jones, 

Dear  Aunt  Ethel, 


My  dear  Miss  Lowell, 
Dear  Frank, 

Dear  Cousin, 

Dear  Uncle  George, 


Writing  the  body  of  the  letter 

The  body  of  the  letter  contains  your  message.  Since  it  is  the 
longest  and  the  most  important  part  of  your  communication,  it 
should  always  be  written  with  great  care.  You  will  practice  all 
of  the  rules  which  apply  to  other  forms  of  writing.  These  rules 
include  writing  neatly  and  legibly,  not  crowding  the  pages,  and 
not  writing  in  the  margins.  Blots,  of  course,  are  inexcusable. 
You  may  type  letters,  if  you  wish,  providing  that  you  are  a good 
typist  and  make  few  errors.  You  will  erase  all  errors  and  will 
avoid  strike-overs  and  crossed-out  words. 

When  you  use  a sheet  of  stationery  that  comes  in  four  pages, 
you  should  follow  the  order  of  the  pages.  If  you  are  using  sta- 
tionery that  comes  in  single  sheets,  it  is  better  to  write  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  only. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

On  a piece  of  stationery  write  your  address  and  the  salutation  to 
a friend.  Then  write  the  body  of  the  letter  to  the  person  whose 
name  you  used  as  the  salutation.  First  write  your  letter  on  another 
sheet  of  paper.  Then  copy  it  neatly  and  legibly  on  the  stationery. 
Try  to  make  your  letter  as  interesting  as  you  possibly  can.  Before 
you  copy  it  on  the  stationery,  check  it  carefully  for  errors  in  gram- 
mar, spelling,  and  punctuation.  Read  the  following  sections  on  the 
complimentary  close  and  signing  the  letter  before  you  complete 
these  parts  of  the  letter. 
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Writing  the  complimentary  close 


The  complimentary  close  of  a letter,  like  the  salutation,  will 
depend  largely  upon  your  relationship  to  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  writing.  In  intimate  letters  the  close  may  be  omitted, 
the  signature  alone  following  the  body  of  the  letter.  Notice  in 
the  examples  which  follow  that  only  the  first  word  of  the  com- 
plimentary close  is  capitalized.  A comma  always  follows  the 
complimentary  close.  Appropriate  forms  include  the  following: 


Yours  sincerely, 
Sincerely  yours, 
Faithfully  yours. 
Yours  affectionately, 
Affectionately  yours, 
As  ever. 


Very  sincerely. 

Cordially  yours, 

Yours, 

Your  loving  son,  (or  daughter,) 
Your  devoted  niece. 

Lovingly, 


Signing  the  letter 


The  signature  (the  name  of  the  writer)  is  placed  in  the  space 
below  the  complimentary  close  and  a little  to  the  right.  If  you 
use  block  form,  you  will  place  the  signature  directly  under  the 
complimentary  close.  There  should  be  no  mark  of  punctuation 
after  the  signature.  The  signature  may  consist  of  the  writer’s  full 
name,  his  first  name,  his  initials,  or  only  his  nickname,  depending 
upon  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  writer  and  his 
correspondent. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

You  have  been  examining  various  parts  of  a letter.  Now  you  will 
apply  your  knowledge  of  these  parts  by  writing  correctly  some 
letter  headings,  salutations,  and  complimentary  closes: 

1.  Write  each  of  the  following  headings  for  letters,  using  the 
current  date.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  headings. 

a.  Your  present  address  with  the  current  date 

b.  560  east  18  street  regina  Saskatchewan 

c.  42  bedford  avenue  calgary  alberta 

d.  emory  building  236  juniper  street  Vancouver  be 
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2.  Correctly  punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following  salutations: 


a.  dear  tom 

b.  my  dear  miss  arden 

c.  dearest  mother 

d.  dear  aunt  mary 


e.  dear  cousin  max 

f.  dear  sister 

g.  dear  mr  alien 

h.  dear  uncle  jack 


3.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  different  forms  that  follow  for 
the  complimentary  close  of  letters.  Place  a signature  after  each. 


a.  your  affectionate  daughtei 

b.  cordially  yours 

c.  faithfully  yours 

d.  yours  with  love 


e.  sincerely  yours 

f.  very  sincerely  yours 

g.  yours  very  sincerely 

h.  your  loving  daughter 


Folding  the  letter 

Most  of  the  stationery  which  you  will  use  for  social  corre- 
spondence comes  in  folded  sheets  of  three  sizes:  small,  medium, 
and  large.  The  small  size  fits  into  the  envelope  without  folding 
and  may  be  used  for  short  notes.  The  other  two  sizes  are  folded 
once  to  fit  the  envelope,  as  shown  in  Figure  1 of  the  diagram. 
Should  you  use  the  single-sheet  letter  paper,  you  usually  will 
fold  the  letter  twice,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  A friendly  letter 
should  be  placed  in  an  envelope  with  the  open  edges  facing  out- 
ward. When  the  envelope  is  opened,  the  letter  can  easily  be 
taken  out  and  read.  A few  people  still  question  whether  business- 
size  paper  is  acceptable  for  typed  social  letters. 
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Addressing  the  envelope 

Whether  or  not  your  letter  will  ever  reach  its  destination  will 
depend  upon  the  correctness  and  the  legibility  of  the  address,  or 
superscription,  on  the  envelope.  Every  year  thousands  of  letters 
fail  to  reach  their  destinations  because  their  writers  have  been 
careless  about  addressing  the  envelopes.  To  protect  yourself  against 
any  error  which  you  might  make,  you  should  develop  the  habit 
of  placing  your  return  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  or 


W.  S.  Winslow, 

987  42  Street, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 

Stamp 

c/o  Military  Camp, 

John  Wright,  M.D., 
Wainwright, 

Alberta. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Lynch 
Wildwood 

Alberta 

Stamp 

Miss  Clara  Jenkins 

Apartment  36 

453  Western  Avenue 

Brandon^  Manitoba 
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on  the  back  flap  of  all  envelopes  so  that  any  of  them  that  have 
been  incorrectly  addressed  can  be  returned  to  you. 

The  form  to  be  used  in  addressing  an  envelope  should  be 
consistent  with  that  used  in  the  letter.  If  the  heading  of  the 
letter  has  been  written  in  indented  form  with  closed  punctuation, 
the  address  should  follow  that  form;  if  the  letter  heading  has  been 
written  in  block  form  with  open  punctuation,  the  address  on  the 
envelope  should  correspond.  The  block  form  with  open  punctuation 
is  now  rather  general  in  typed  letters. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  recipient  of  the  letter  should  be 
written  on  the  lower  half  of  the  envelope  and  to  the  right,  as 
illustrated  on  the  preceding  page.  Postal  authorities  prefer  that 
you  write  the  name  of  the  province  on  a separate  line  from  that 
of  the  city  or  town.  The  name  of  the  province  should  not  be 
abbreviated  if  there  is  any  chance  of  confusion.  For  example, 
Alta,  for  Alberta  should  be  avoided  because  of  its  similarity  to 
such  names  as  Alto,  in  Palo  Alto  (California)  and  Ala.,  the  con- 
traction for  Alabama.  The  foregoing  warning  applies  particularly 
if  you  are  writing  to  someone  outside  of  Canada  who  is  going  to 
be  answering  your  letter,  and  using  the  address  which  you  gave 
him. 


Assignment 

class  activity  . . . 

A.  Bring  to  class  an  envelope  in  which  to  enclose  the  letter  to 
the  friend  to  whom  you  have  written.  (Page  216.)  In  class,  fold 
your  letter  properly  and  insert  it  correctly  in  its  envelope.  Address 
the  envelope  correctly. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  You  have  been  learning  how  to  address  an  envelope.  Show 
that  you  understand  this  process  by  drawing  on  your  paper  the 
outlines  for  the  envelopes  and  then  addressing  these  envelopes  to  the 
people  in  the  list  that  follows.  Use  the  indented  style  with  closed 
punctuation  for  two  of  the  envelopes.  Use  the  block  form  with 
open  punctuation  for  the  remaining  three  addresses. 

1.  Your  brother,  who  is  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Summer  Camp,  Seba 
Beach,  Alberta,  care  of  Director  Edward  Waller. 
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2.  Mr.  Elliott  R.  Lampert,  462  Terrace  Avenue,  Toronto  7, 
Ontario,  Apartment  26. 

3.  Your  grandfather,  who  has  gone  to  visit  his  cousin,  Mr.  Roy 
L.  Sturm,  R.R.  7,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

4.  A friend  at  General  Delivery,  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

5.  Your  uncle  at  the  Mountain  View  Hotel,  Jasper,  Alberta. 


WRITING  LETTERS  FOR  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS 

Now  that  you  know  the  mechanics  of  letter  writing,  you  are 
ready  to  learn  how  to  write  several  different  types  of  social  letters. 
Without  these  types  of  letters,  you  would  not  be  considered  the 
thoughtful  person  that  a real  friend  should  be. 


The  letter  of  appreciation 

Another  letter  of  friendship  is  the  note  of  appreciation.  People 
have  sent  you  flowers  or  have  written  you  cheery  letters  while 
you  have  been  ill.  Perhaps  you  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
friends.  Since  these  courtesies  have  brought  you  much  pleasure, 
you  should  try  to  express  your  gratitude.  Usually  you  do  not 
confine  the  contents  of  such  a letter  to  the  mere  expression  of 
your  appreciation.  You  will  include  other  items  of  interest. 

In  the  bread-and-butter  letter,  you  thank  your  host  or  hostess 
for  the  delightful  time  which  you  had  as  a guest.  You  will,  of 
course,  avoid  referring  to  any  unpleasant  experience,  either  during 
the  visit  or  on  your  way  home.  If  you  have  been  careless  enough 
to  leave  anything  at  your  friend’s  home,  be  very  careful  how  you 
express  your  request  to  have  it  sent  to  you.  Explain  that  you  are 
sorry  to  bother  your  friend  and  that  you  will  appreciate  his  sending 
the  article  at  his  convenience.  Notice  the  cordial,  appreciative 
tone  of  the  following  pupil’s  letter: 

537  Gray  Street 
Red  Deer,  Alberta 
August  12,  19 

Dear  Bob, 

Thank  you  again  for  a wonderful  vacation!  I do  so  miss  our  early 
morning  pillow  fights  and  races  to  be  the  first  one  dressed.  Mother 
has  definitely  put  a stop  to  our  bold  pirate  alliance.  I started,  as  we 
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had  planned,  by  initiating,  or  attempting  to  initiate,  Brother  into 
our  band.  Brother  proved  to  be  very  stubborn  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a G-Man  instead  of  a bloodthirsty  pirate.  I, 
living  up  to  our  fierce  motto,  attempted  to  use  force  in  persuading 
him  to  change  his  mind,  with  the  result  that  an  unfortunate  dish- 
breaking accident  occurred.  This  was  our  first  defeat.  The  second 
came  when  I unfortunately  used  Mother’s  new  chair  as  a rocking, 
tossing  pirate  schooner,  and  Mother  promptly  vetoed  any  more 
pirate  performances. 

Our  trip  home  was  uneventful  with  the  exception  that  Brother 
won  a heated  argument  on  the  amount  of  time  it  would  take  us.  I 
enjoyed  riding  through  your  great  province  with  its  picturesque, 
tree-fringed  highways.  The  scenery  along  the  Columbia  was  par- 
ticularly delightful. 

Thank  you  for  a week  packed  full  of  good  times.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  your  visit  with  us  next  summer. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Louis  Rutan 

Here  is  an  interesting  appreciative  letter  from  a “sick-abed” 
girl,  writing  to  her  club  sponsor. 

242  East  19  Street 
Montreal  11,  P.Q. 
March  19,  19_ 


Dear  Mrs.  Bird, 

It  was  good  to  hear  from  you.  I felt  immensely  cheered  up  and 
happier.  You  see,^  I’m  a sort  of  cross  person  when  I have  to  stay  in 
bed.  I’ve  been  in'  bed  now  for  more  than  a week  with  the  grippe 
and  spots  in  the  throat.  I didn’t  want  to  tell  you  the  real  reason,  at 
first,  because  you’ve  had  enough  worries  without  adding  that  of  my 
slight  illness.  But  the  truth  will  out,  as  Columbus  declared  when  he 
discovered  America.  (Perhaps  I’ve  been  affected  by  my  sickness.)  I’m 
very  proud  of  my  104°  temperature,  but,  unfortunately,  in  spite  of 
all  I do,  it  keeps  going  down  to  normal.  Horrible  prospect!  The 
doctors  gave  me  certain  medicine  marked  “For  Adults”;  but  since  I 
had  the  grippe  and  not  adults,  I didn’t  take  it.  This  is  all  a big 
whopper,  because  I am  an  exemplary  patient.  I always  ask  for 
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second  helpings  of  my  medicine.  Why,  I couldn’t  live  without  my 
medicine. 

I’ll  probably  be  able  to  go  to  school  by  the  end  of  this  week.  At 
least  I fervently  hope  so.  I look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  Club 
Saturday.  I may  not  feel  strong  enough  to  fence.  In  that  event  I’ll 
draw  strength  and  inspiration  from  you  as  I’ve  done  so  often  in  the 
past. 

Affectionately  yours, 
Evelyn  Black 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

You  have  been  reading  letters  of  appreciation.  Now  you  will  write 
one  of  your  own.  Select  one  of  the  situations  in  the  following  list 
or  one  of  your  own. 

1.  Over  the  week  end  you  have  visited  at  the  home  of  a friend. 
Express  to  your  hostess  your  appreciation  for  an  enjoyable  time. 

2.  You  have  just  returned  from  several  weeks  at  the  lake  cottage, 
seashore  cottage,  mountain  lodge,  or  country  home  of  a relative. 
Write  your  bread-and-butter  letter. 

3.  You  have  been  a guest  at  a house  party.  Write  an  appropriate 
note  of  appreciation. 

4.  Write  a note  of  appreciation  to  a radio  station  for  a radio  pro- 
gram that  you  have  enjoyed. 


The  thank-you  letter 

Another  kind  of  letter  of  appreciation  is  the  thank-you  letter, 
which  is  usually  written  when  you  receive  a gift.  To  show  your 
appreciation  for  a gift  on  which  someone  may  have  spent  con- 
siderable time,  thought,  and  money,  you  should  write  a care- 
fully prepared  letter  which  will  not  be  a disappointment  to  the 
recipient.  Read  the  situation  and  letter  on  the  next  page  and 
decide  whether  Aunt  Alice,  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  would  be 
pleased  with  Jeanne,  her  niece. 
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Aunt  Alice  decides  to  knit  a sweater  for  niece  Jeanne’s  fifteenth 
birthday  in  October.  She  begins  her  planning  in  August.  The 
sweater  should  be  pale  blue,  to  go  with  Jeanne’s  blue  eyes,  pink 
cheeks,  and  golden  hair.  A smooth  yarn  would  be  easy  to  knit,  but 
the  girls  seem  to  be  wearing  angora  sweaters,  so  she  spends  a month 
or  so  working  with  its  fluff  and  fuzz.  At  last  the  finished  sweater  is 
tucked  into  its  gift  box,  which  is  wrapped  in  fancy  tissue  paper  with 
perky  ribbons,  done  up  in  heavy  outer  wrappings  with  sturdy  cord, 
addressed,  taken  to  the  post  office,  insured,  stamped,  and  sent  on  its 
way  a week  before  the  birthday  date. 

Then  Aunt  Alice  begins  to  worry.  Perhaps  yellow  would  have 
been  better  than  the  blue.  Perhaps  the  sweater  won’t  fit;  Jeanne  may 
have  gained  some  weight  since  last  she  saw  the  girl.  Perhaps  Jeanne 
already  had  a surplus  of  sweaters.  Then  as  the  days  lengthen  into 
weeks  with  no  reassurance  from  Jeanne  that  the  sweater  fits  her  and 
pleases  her.  Aunt  Alice  concludes  that  the  package  has  been  lost  in 
the  mail.  Just  as  she  is  about  to  write  a discreet  inquiry  to  Jeanne’s 
mother,  she  finally  receives  a belated  letter  from  the  young  lady  her- 
self. Here  is  the  reward  Aunt  Alice  has  for  her  thought  and  her 
trouble : 


Dear  Aunt  Alice, 

I know  I should  have  written  to  thank  you  for  the  birthday  present, 
but  I have  been  so  busy  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Halloween  dance 
at  school,  and  was  it  ever  a good  dance!  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  some- 
time. 

My  birthday  seems  so  long  ago  that  I can  hardly  remember  it.  I 
had  a marvelous  time  at  the  supper  at  which  I had  twenty  of  our 
crowd.  Afterward  I opened  all  my  presents^  yours  among  them.  Dad 
gave  me  a check  for  a new  formal,  so  I dashed  downtown  the  very 
next  day  and  got  the  most  gorgeous  white  creation  for  the  big  dance. 

I must  stop  now.  Thank  you  again  for  the  gift. 

Your  loving  niece, 
Jeanne 

You  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  Aunt  Alice.  No  reassurance 
that  the  sweater  was  just  right  and  much  appreciated!  Only  a 
perfunctory  thank  you  from  a girl  whose  carelessness  approached 
downright  rudeness. 
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Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Discuss  orally  Jeanne’s  failure  to  reply  promptly  upon  re- 
ceipt of  Aunt  Alice’s  gift.  List  the  errors  in  Jeanne’s  letter  and  be 
ready  to  discuss  them  in  class. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  You  have  just  read  a very  poor  thank-you  letter.  Now  see  what 
you  can  write  in  the  way  of  a warmly  appreciative  thank-you  letter 
which  does  not  make  vague  reference  to  “your  gift”.  Reread  the 
lesson  in  order  that  you  may  keep  in  mind  the  facts  of  the  gift.  It 
was  a pale-blue  angora  sweater  for  you,  Jeanne,  or  a dark-blue  wool 
pull-over,  if  you  happen  to  be  Gene.  Write  a letter  that  would 
please  Aunt  Alice  and  make  her  feel  that  all  her  efforts  for  you  were 
worth  while. 


The  letter  of  congratulation 

Undoubtedly  birthdays  head  the  list  of  occasions  when  con- 
gratulatory letters  are  appropriate,  but  there  are  many  other 
events,  such  as  graduation  exercises  and  the  winning  of  contests 
and  scholarships  when  friends  and  relatives  appreciate  receiving 
letters  of  congratulation.  Although  you  can  buy  printed  cards 
for  all  of  these  occasions,  a personal  letter  always  means  more 
to  the  recipient. 

Read  the  following  congratulatory  letter  which  was  written 
by  a high  school  pupil  to  his  cousin: 

1639  Melrose  Court 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
June  18,  19_ 


Dear  Ray, 

John  just  called  to  tell  us  that  you  have  been  awarded  one  of  the 
two  science  scholarships  awarded  by  the  city  university.  We  all 
want  to  congratulate  you  and  to  tell  you  how  proud  we  are  of  hav- 
ing such  a brilliant  fellow  in  our  family.  You  certainly  deserve  this 
honor,  for  we  know  how  capable  you  are  and  how  hard  you  have 
worked  all  the  way  through  high  school. 
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We  feel  sure  that  for  you  this  award  is  only  the  beginning  of  many 
honors  to  come  your  way.  The  Reynolds  family  will  continue  to  be 
proud  of  you  as  you  advance  in  your  career. 

Dad  knows  several  of  the  faculty  in  the  science  division,  and  he 
says  that  he  is  going  to  write  them  about  the  Reynolds’s  “Edison”. 

When  you  have  time,  plan  to  spend  a week  end  with  us.  We’ll  be 
delighted  to  have  you. 

Your  cousin, 
Paul 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Try  writing  a congratulatory  letter.  Make  your  letter  express  your 
real  sentiments.  The  following  situations  may  suggest  occasions  to 
you: 

1.  A friend  in  a neighboring  school  has  won  his  letter  in  football. 
Write  him  an  enthusiastic  note  of  congratulation. 

2.  A cousin  has  been  chosen  to  represent  his  or  her  school  in  a 
public-speaking  contest.  Express  your  delight  in  your  cousin’s  success. 

3.  A great-uncle  or  a great-aunt  will  soon  celebrate  his  or  her 
eightieth  birthday.  Write  a letter  in  which  you  express  your  sincere 
congratulations, 

4.  A former  teacher  has  resigned  to  accept  a fellowship  to  do 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Write  a sincere  note  of 
congratulation  in  which  you  tell  how  much  the  school  will  miss  this 
teacher’s  services. 

5.  Your  grandparents  will  soon  celebrate  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary.  Write  a letter  of  congratulation  in  which  you  tell  them 
how  happy  you  are  for  them  and  how  glad  you  are  that  they  are 
your  grandparents. 


The  letter  of  request 

One  of  the  marks  of  true  friendship  is  the  willingness  to  do  a 
favor  for  a friend.  When  you  make  such  a request,  you  should 
explain  clearly  what  you  would  like  your  friend  to  do  for  you 
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and  what  your  reasons  are  for  asking  the  favor.  Of  course,  you 
will  not  write  your  letter  in  a demanding  tone. 

Read  the  following  letter  of  request: 


864  Portage  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
August  10,  19 


Dear  George, 

Mother,  dad^  and  I have  decided  to  spend  a week  in  Elk  Island 
Park,  just  before  school  starts.  Since  we  shall  be  near  Edmonton, 
Dad  has  promised  that  he  will  take  me  to  see  Jo  Ann  and  Ralph 
Hughes  for  a day.  The  catch  is,  though,  that  I don’t  know  their  ad- 
dress. Mary  Malone  told  me  that  you  had  corresponded  with  the 
Hugheses  since  they  moved  away  and  suggested  that  I write  to  you 
for  their  address.  I hope  that  you  can  send  it  to  me  before  we  leave 
on  the  twentieth.  I’ll  be  most  grateful  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Dean  Craig 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a letter  of  request,  using  one  of  the  following  situations: 

1.  Ask  a friend  to  send  you  the  directions  for  the  best  way  to 
reach  a certain  camp  in  the  north  woods. 

2.  Ask  a classmate  to  bring  you  the  assignments  in  English  or 
geometry  for  the  next  week  while  you  are  recuperating  from  an 
illness. 

3.  Ask  your  grandparents  to  send  you  the  sweater  that  you  left 
when  you  visited  them  recently. 

4.  Ask  an  aunt  to  send  a wedding  anniversary  card  to  your  par- 
ents for  their  twentieth  anniversary.  Explain  that  you  are  planning 
to  have  a card  shower  for  your  parents. 
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The  letter  of  introduction 

The  most  common  use  for  a letter  of  introduction  outside  the 
business  world  is  to  have  two  friends  become  acquainted  and 
enjoy  each  other’s  friendship. 

Letters  of  introduction  should  not  be  given  indiscriminately, 
and  they  should  not  be  requested.  If  you  really  need  such  a letter, 
your  friend  will  probably  realize  your  need  and  will  give  you 
the  letter  without  your  solicitation. 

A letter  of  introduction  should  make  clear  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed  what  interests  the  two  people  have 
in  common — an  enjoyment  of  tennis,  a love  of  good  music,  or 
an  enthusiasm  for  horseback  riding.  The  letter  might  also  ex- 
plain why  the  bearer  of  the  letter  happens  to  be  in  the  addressee’s 
city. 

A letter  of  introduction  should  be  written  on  social  stationery, 
and  it  should  be  placed  in  an  unsealed  envelope.  On  the  en-' 
velope  you  will  write  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  receive 
the  letter,  and  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  write  Introducing 
. The  letter,  unstamped,  should  then  be  given  to  the  per- 
son who  is  to  be  introduced.  Business  letters  of  introduction 
should  be  sent  through  the  mail. 


Read  the  following  example  of  a letter  of  introduction: 


Box  482 

Wetaskiwin,  Alberta 
August  14,  19 


Dear  Dick, 

This  letter  will  introduce  to  you  George  Raymond,  a classmate  of 
mine  for  the  past  two  years  at  Wetaskiwin  High  School.  George  is 
moving  to  Edmonton  with  his  family  and  will  attend  Westglen 
High  School.  I have  told  George  that  you,  too,  will  be  a senior  at 
Westglen  in  the  fall,  and  that  you  will  be  enrolled  in  full  grade 
tw’elve  matriculation  work.  Since  George  is  a versatile  student,  keenly 
interested  in  both  science  and  English,  I felt  that  you  two  should 
know  each  other.  I know  that  you,  also,  are  an  all-round  student. 
You  will  have  much  in  common. 

Since  George  will  not  know  anyone  when  he  first  arrives  in 
Edmonton,  I should  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  help  him 
become  acquainted  and  oriented  in  his  new  surroundings.  I’m  going 
to  miss  George  just  as  I’ve  missed  you.  Maybe  I’ll  have  to  per- 
suade Dad’s  company  to  transfer  him  to  Edmonton,  too! 


Your  pal, 
Don 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a letter  of  introduction  for  a friend  who  is  going  to  spend 
the  summer  at  Seba  Beach  at  a cottage  not  far  from  the  summer 
home  of  one  of  your  other  friends.  Tell  what  interests  your  two 
friends  have  in  common.  Describe  the  character  traits  of  the  friend 
for  whom  you  are  writing  the  letter  of  introduction.  Insert  the  letter 
in  an  envelope  properly  addressed. 

The  letter  of  sympathy 

While  you  always  appreciate  hearing  from  your  friends,  at  no 
time  are  you  more  touched  by  friendly  expressions  than  when 
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sorrow  and  misfortune  come  into  your  life.  A note  of  sympathy, 
filled  with  kind  thoughts,  may  bring  you  real  comfort.  Probably 
no  other  letter  is  more  difficult  to  compose.  Its  contents  depend 
upon  both  the  writer  of  the  letter  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
written.  Such  a communication  must  be  sincere  and  gentle.  The 
writer,  as  far  as  possible,  will  put  himself  in  the  place  of  his 
friend  and  will  try  to  understand  what  expressions  of  sympathy 
are  likely  to  be  most  helpful. 

The  following  note  of  sympathy  was  written  by  a high  school 
pupil  to  a friend  whose  little  brother  had  been  killed  by  an 
automobile : 

246  East  Street 

Fredericton,  N.B. 

February  2,  19 

Dear  Lucille, 

We  were  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  this  morning  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  your  brother  Robert.  There  never  was  a happier,  more 
unselfish  boy.  The  whole  neighborhood  will  miss  his  bright  face 
and  cheery  voice. 

How  we  wish  that  we  could  comfort  you  in  your  loss!  You  and 
your  family  have,  however,  the  sweet  memory  of  a devoted  brother 
and  son,  and  the  deep  sympathy  of  your  friends. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Jane  Brown 


When  you  are  ill  at  home,  in  the  hospital,  or  in  quarantine, 
notes  from  friends  help  you  to  pass  the  long  hours  more  quickly 
and  pleasantly.  You  will  read  these  messages  over  and  over  again. 
Because  most  of  you  know  what  joy  such  letters  have  brought 
to  you,  you  will  wish  to  develop  the  habit  of  writing  to  your 
friends  under  similar  circumstances. 

Read  the  following  cheery  note,  written  to  a friend  who  was 
quarantined. 
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Gamp  Whitmore 
Gold  Lake,  Alberta 
August  11,  19 


Dear  Ben, 

What’s  this  I hear  about  you — ^you  who  are  noted  for  always 
being  first  in  everything — waiting  until  you  are  a junior  in  high 
school  to  get  the  measles?  That  surely  is  a tough  break  for  us  all! 
The  whole  crowd  had  counted  on  having  you  with  us.  But,  Ben, 
even  though  you’re  not  here,  you  are  to  receive  a detailed  account 
of  each  day’s  doings,  from  the  time  we  roll  out  of  bed  to  the 
time  the  bugler  blows  taps. 

I drew  the  assignment  for  the  first  report,  so  here  goes. 

We  arrived  by  bus  at  four  o’clock,  went  through  the  usual  routine 
of  getting  settled,  met  the  new  fellows,  and  were  more  than  ready  for 
mess  at  six  o’clock.  When  the  roll  was  called,  Ben  Lamont  was 
the  only  recruit  who  failed  to  respond.  Your  ears  should  have 
burned,  Ben;  for  there  was  a great  deal  of  conversation  about  you. 
I hope  that  if  I’m  ever  absent  from  this  yearly  roundup,  the  fellows 
will  find  half  the  fine  things  to  say  about  me  that  they  did  about 
you.  But  enough  of  this,  or  you’ll  be  getting  a swelled  head. 

For  tomorrow  we’ve  planned  a canoe  trip  to  Point  Leach.  If  the 
weather  is  as  fine  then  as  it  is  today,  we’ll  scarcely  notice  the  five 
miles. 

No,  I’m  not  going  to  get  tanned  all  in  one  day  again  as  I did  last 
year.  That  was  a “tender”  lesson  I’ll  never  forget. 

You’ll  have  to  content  yourself  with  this  short  report  today,  as 
we’ve  been  here  only  a matter  of  hours.  Each  day  will  get  better 
and  bigger,  we  hope.  In  the  meantime,  keep  us  posted  on  the  measles. 
Perhaps  you’ll  be  able  to  lick  them  in  time  to  get  up  here  before 
our  month  is  over. 

The  boys  all  say,  “Hi!” 


Sincerely  yours, 
Dick 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  a cheerful^  entertaining  letter  to  a friend  who  is  ill. 
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Tell  your  friend  that  you  are  sorry  that  he  or  she  is  ill.  Try  to  take 
your  friend’s  mind  off  the  illness  by  relating,  for  example,  the  experi- 
ences of  a school  day  and  the  activities  of  your  club.  Make  your 
letter  interesting  and  lively  so  that  your  friend  will  want  to  read  it 
more  than  once. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Select  one  of  the  following  situations  for  a note  of  sympathy: 

1.  A friend’s  parents  were  seriously  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident.  Both  are  hospitalized. 

2.  A friend’s  brother  drowned  in  a canoe  mishap.  You  did  not 
know  the  brother. 

3.  An  uncle  fell  from  a tree  and  broke  a hip  while  trying  to  make 
a swing  for  your  little  cousin. 

4.  A classmate  failed  to  place  in  the  city  swimming  meet. 


LEARNING  TO  WRITE  INVITATIONS 

Invitations  to  birthday  parties,  week-end  trips,  dances,  and 
summer  camps  all  help  to  make  life  exciting  and  worth  while. 
To  be  socially  active,  however,  you  need  to  know  how  to  write 
informal  and  formal  invitations  and  how  to  reply  when  you  re- 
ceive them.  The  need  for  informal  notes  is  much  greater  than 
for  formal  notes.  When  the  occasion  arises  for  writing  formal 
notes,  consult  books  of  etiquette  in  your  library. 


Informal  invitations 

Most  of  your  invitations  will  be  of  the  informal  type,  which 
vary  in  tone  from  the  familiar  to  the  dignified,  depending  upon 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  you  and  the  person  whom 
you  are  inviting. 

The  informal  invitation  is  really  a short  personal  letter  with 
usually  only  one  purpose — that  of  extending  an  invitation.  Like 
a friendly  letter,  the  informal  note  will  follow  the  usual  rules 
for  form  and  writing  materials. 

Here  are  some  hints  for  writing  the  informal  invitation : 
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1.  Make  your  invitations  cordial  and  enthusiastic. 

2.  Be  definite  as  to  the  nature  of  the  event  involved.  If  you 
are  inviting  an  out-of-town  friend  to  spend  the  week  end  in  your 
home,  that  friend  will  appreciate  knowing  such  facts  as  these: 

Time  of  arrival 
Suggested  transportation 

Special  plans  that  might  require  special  clothing 
Time  of  departure 

Read  the  following  invitation  written  by  a pupil: 

519  Oak  Road 
London,  Ontario 
December  3,  19 


Dear  Ted, 

We’re  all  set  for  that  holiday  week  end  up  North!  Dad  says  he 
will  have  the  caretaker  open  the  cabin  and  stock  it  with  supplies 
for  six  of  us.  You’re  one  of  them — I hope!  Pack  all  your  heavy 
clothes  (no  need  for  dress-ups  where  we’re  going)  and  sling  your 
skis  over  your  shoulder.  Will  your  family  drive  you  to  our  house 
here  in  London  before  noon  a week  from  today?  We  want  to 
catch  that  noon  train  for  the  North  Woods.  We’ll  be  back  here  the 
following  Monday  on  the  train  that  pulls  into  our  station  early  in 
the  morning. 

How  about  it?  Let  me  have  a “yes”  from  you  at  once,  for  we’re 
going  to  have  a grand  time  and  we’re  counting  on  you  to  be  with  us. 

Yours  as  ever, 

Mike 


Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Pretend  that  you  received  the  following  invitation  from  a 
campmate  inviting  you  for  a week-end  visit.  Write  a list  of  errors 
preparatory  to  discussing  the  letter  in  class.  Following  the  class 
discussion,  rewrite  the  letter  in  the  way  it  should  have  been  written. 

Gan  you  come  to  Spring  Valley  to  spend  the  week  end  with  me? 
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IVe  talked  so  much  about  our  summer  together.  My  folks  are  look- 
ing forward  to  meeting  you.  We’re  having  a dance,  so  please  come.' 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Now  write  a list  of  comments  for  this  invitation  preparatory 
to  an  oral  discussion  in  class: 

Gan  you  pay  us  a visit  the  week  end  of  December  21?  All  sorts  of 
Christmas  activities  will  be  popping  then,  and  it  would  be  fun  to 
have  you  to  share  them  with  us.  A carol  sing  is  scheduled  for  Friday 
evening,  so  try  to  take  a train  or  bus  that  arrives  here  before  eight 
o’clock.  If  you’ll  let  me  know  exactly  when  and  at  which  station 
you’re  arriving.  Dad  and  I will  meet  you.* 


Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Write  an  informal  invitation  to  a friend  or  relative,  inviting 
him  to  your  birthday  party. 

Informal  notes  of  acceptance  and  regret 

Courtesy  demands  that  the  informal  invitation  be  answered 
immediately  in  the  same  informal  tone  as  the  invitation.  Read 
the  following  notes  of  acceptance  and  regret  for  the  invitation 
on  page  233.  Notice  that  in  the  note  of  acceptance  the  writer  has 
mentioned  his  appreciation  for  the  invitation,  as  well  as  the  date, 
the  time,  and  the  place  of  the  event.  In  the  note  of  regret,  the 
writer  has  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  invitation;  a reason  for 
his  inability  to  accept;  the  time,  the  date,  and  the  place  of  the 
event;  and  his  best  wishes. 


417  Sheridan  Place 
Guelph,  Ontario 
December  4,  19 


Dear  Mike, 

You  bet  I’ll  be  one  of  the  six  to  spend  the  holiday  week  end  up 
North!  I’ll  be  at  your  house  bag  and  baggage  at  noon  on  Friday, 

1 Reprinted  from  Practical  English,  copyright,  1946,  by  permission  of  the 
editors. 

2 From  same  source  as  footnote  above. 
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December  10.  I can  hardly  wait  to  ski  down  those  Laurentian  hills! 
Thank  you  heaps  and  heaps  for  inviting  me. 


Your  pal, 
Ted 


417  Sheridan  Place 
Guelph,  Ontario 
December  4,  19 


Dear  Mike, 

I can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  disappointed  I am  that  I can’t 
accept  your  invitation  to  spend  the  holiday  week  end  beginning  next 
Friday,  December  10,  up  North  with  you  and  the  other  fellows.  My 
grandparents,  the  O’Briens,  are  going  to  celebrate  their  golden  wed- 
ding on  that  Saturday,  and,  of  course,  I do  want  to  be  there.  I’ll 
take  a raincheck  on  that  invitation,  though. 

Thanks  so  much  for  thinking  of  me.  I do  hope  that  you  and  the 
other  fellows  have  a “super”  time. 


Your  pal, 
Ted 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  a letter  of  acceptance  and  one  of  regret  for  the  letter  in 
the  assignment,  part  B,  on  page  233. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  You  have  now  made  a comprehensive  study  of  the  various 
types  of  social  correspondence.  In  your  notebook  list  eight  char- 
acteristics for  good  social  letters.  These  characteristics  should  be 
chosen  in  such  a way  that  they  will  cover  all,  several,  or  some  special 
one  of  the  types  of  letters  you  have  studied. 
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apter  g 


KNOWING 
MORE  ABOUT 
RADIO  AND 
TELEVISION 


One  bitterly  cold  day — it  was  December  12,  1901 — three  men  sat 
huddled  in  a building  on  Signal  Hill,  overlooking  the  harbour  of 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland.  They  were  surrounded  by  a strange  collec- 
tion of  cumbersome  electric  apparatus. 

One  of  them,  a vigorous  young  man  still  in  his  twenties,  sat  tense 
and  motionless,  his  eyes  closed  in  deep  concentration,  holding  a tele- 
phone receiver  to  his  ear.  His  fingers  moved  sensitively  over  the  com- 
plex instruments,  with  a twist  of  a knob  here,  a turn  there. 

The  silence  was  deep  and  tense  except  for  an  occasional  blast  of 
v/ind  that  roared  down  from  the  neighboring  Arctic,  and  the  dreary 
ticking  of  a clock  which  told  the  waiting  group  that  the  time  was 
11:30. 

An  hour  passed.  Not  a word  was  spoken.  The  young  man  with  the 
telephone  receiver  was  pale  and  trembling.  His  dark  Italian  eyes 
glowed  with  a spiritual  fire.  At  times  he  almost  stopped  breathing 
and,  tilting  his  head,  leaned  forward,  listening  for  the  message  for 
which  he  had  waited  and  of  which  he  had  dreamed  for  years. 

At  12:30  the  young  man  surged  forward  as  if  a powerful  electric 
current  had  shocked  his  body.  His  eyes  snapped  shut.  Life  seemed  to 
have  left  his  body,  so  still  was  he. 

‘‘Click,  Click,  Clickr 

Three  short  shrill  signals  were  repeated  ever  so  faintly  but  dis- 
tinctly in  his  earphones. 

A smile  spread  over  his  face.  The  triumphant  light  of  victory  was 
in  his  eye. 

Those  faint  clicks  were  the  now  historic  “S”  in  Morse  code  that 
came  vibrating  across  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  wintry  ocean, 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  radio  messages  could  be  sent  over  long 
distances.^ 

—John  J.  Floherty 


iFrora  On  the  Air,  by  John  J.  Floherty.  Copyright,  1937,  by  Doubleday  and 
Company,  Inc. 
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4-  Queen  Elizabeth,  then  Princess  Elizabeth,  broadcasting  to  all  Canada 
from  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland  following  the  Royal  Tour,  1951. 

Courtesy  of  National  Film  Board,  the  C.B.C.,  and  Frank  Royal. 


Because  of  those  faint  clicks  which  traveled  all  the  way  from 
southwestern  England  to  Newfoundland  in  1901,  world  com- 
munication has  been  changed. 

Another  story,  just  as  interesting  as  the  one  above,  tells  of 
the  first  voice  to  be  transmitted  on  the  air.  Oddly  enough  this 
broadcast  was  the  forerunner  of  entertainment  broadcasting. 

It  was  one  night  in  the  wireless  room  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
and  the  clatter  of  code  filled  the  earphones  the  operator  was  wear- 
ing. At  last  the  code  was  finished  and  the  earphones  were  silent  for 
a moment.  Suddenly,  though,  he  thought  he  heard  a woman  singing 
— but  it  was  a faraway  voice.  He  couldn’t  believe  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  a woman  to  be  in  the  Navy  Yard.  He  took  off  the  earphones 
and  the  singing  voice  stopped. 

Incredulously  he  put  the  earphones  back  on  again.  He  listened 
carefully.  It  was  too  much  to  believe — a voice  in  the  earphones!  It 
was  a scientific  fact  that  no  voice  could  be  heard  over  the  wireless — 
yet  there  it  was. 

He  murmured,  “Angels — why,  angels  are  singing  out  of  the  sky!” 

He  couldn’t  wait  longer.  He  put  down  the  earphones  and  ran  into 
the  next  room  and  told  the  communications  officer  what  he’d  heard, 
but  the  officer  only  thought  the  operator  had  a bad  case  of  the 
jitters. 

Without  knowing  what  had  happened,  that  operator  was  part  of 
a historic  story,  for  he  was  probably  the  first  person  in  the  world  to 
hear  the  human  voice  broadcast  through  the  air. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest  was  drinking  his  morning 
coffee.  A newspaper  was  on  the  table  before  him,  and  in  it  was  a 
reporter’s  account  of  what  had  happened  to  the  operator.  Dr.  De 
Forest  could  hardly  believe  what  he  was  reading,  for  on  the  night 
before  he  had,  all  in  fun,  broadcast  the  program  the  operator  heard. 

His  laboratory  was  atop  the  old  Parker  Building  which  stood  at 
Nineteenth  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
working  on  a telephone  transmitter  and  he  had  brought  two  friends 
to  see  his  work. 

“That’s  the  most  unusual  wireless  in  the  world,”  he  told  them.  “It 
can  send  a human  voice  through  the  air.” 

When  he  turned  the  transmitter  on,  it  began  to  buzz  and  crackle. 
He  wasn’t  too  sure  that  it  would  function  properly,  but  his  two 
guests  didn’t  know  that. 

At  last  he  said,  “Maybe  Madame  Farrar  would  like  to  be  the  first 
person  to  sing  on  the  air.” 
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Madame  Eugenia  Farrar,  the  young  Swedish  concert  singer,  laugh- 
ed a little  and  stepped  up  to  the  transmitter.  She  sang,  “I 
Love  You  Truly”  and  “Just  A-Wearyin’  for  You” — and  those  are  the 
two  songs  the  operator  heard  in  his  earphones  that  night  in  1907.^ 

— ^Jack  Barefield 

Radio,  however,  failed  to  develop  as  an  entertainment  medium 
for  almost  twenty  years.  Instead  it  came  to  be  thought  of  primarily 
as  a means  of  commercial  and  private  communication.  We  all 
know,  though,  that  in  a half-century  radio  has  made  amazing 
progress  as  an  entertainment  medium. 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  The  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  makes  reference 
to  a young  man  with  dark  Italian  eyes.  Who  was  he?  If  necessary, 
check  with  your  science  teacher.  Then,  by  using  a recent  reference 
book,  write  a biography  of  about  200  words  on  the  life  of  this 
famous  man. 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Using  the  same  or  some  other  suitable  reference  book,  write 
a short  biographical  note  on  Lee  De  Forest. 


POPULARITY  OF  RADIO  TODAY 

It  was  stated  at  the  top  of  this  page  that  for  some  years  after 
its  invention  radio  failed  to  develop  any  great  popularity.  But 
today  all  that  is  changed.  Radio  and  television  (see  later  note) 
have  become  important  factors  in  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  our 
people.  Early  radio  stations  broadcast  for  only  a few  hours  each 
day.  Now  most  stations  stay  on  the  air  at  least  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  their  programs  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night.  Some  few  stations  broadcast  continuously. 
Canada  today  has  some  160  radio  stations,  so  that  even  the 
remotest  regions  do  not  lack  for  access  to  the  “air  waves”.  And 
American  broadcasts  are  also  available,  particularly  after  sun- 
down. 

^ From  Radio  Programs — How  They  Started  and  How  They  Grew,  by  Jack 
Barefield,  by  permission  of  the  Nation^  Broadcasting  Company. 
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Numerous  surveys  have  been  made  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  discover  what  types  of  program  are  most  listened  to 
by  the  public.  Such  radio  polls  are  especially  popular  in  the 
United  States. 


Assignment 


class  activity  . . . 

A.  Take  a poll  in  your  class  to  discover  what  type  of  program 
your  class  members  like  most  to  listen  to  over  the  radio.  Use  the 
types  of  programs  listed  in  the  chart  below.^  On  the  blackboard 
arrange  from  high  to  low  the  scores  of  the  total  number  of  students 
who  like  to  listen  to  each  type  of  program.  In  a single-leader  type  of 
discussion,  examine  the  reasons  for  liking  each  type  of  program. 


] 

Grade 

School 

Education 

High 

School 

College 

Musical  programs  (all  kinds)  

45.1% 

62.4% 

70.3% 

News  programs  and  commentators 

33.3 

33.7 

44.4 

Dramatic  programs  or  plays  

21.0 

20.9 

21.0 

Variety  programs  

15.4 

23.0 

18.4 

Comedy  programs 

7.9 

11.5 

9.0 

Sports  

6.8 

8.1 

9.6 

Religious  programs  

9.0 

3.4 

2.0 

Quiz  programs 

.5 

1.4 

2.4 

Educational  programs,  forums  

.8 

.7 

2.9 

Foreign-language  programs  

.3 

— 

— 

Other  

1.4 

1.6 

1.9 

Don’t  know  

9.0 

1.7 

1.2 

Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Prepare  for  an  oral  discussion  by  studying  the  chart  above, 
which  shows  the  popularity  of  the  different  types  of  radio  programs. 
Bring  to  class  notes  which  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  do  you  think  that  musical  programs  rank  high? 

1 The  chart  is  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Herald  T ribune,  October  25, 
1945.  Used  by  permission  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Elmo  Roper. 
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2.  Why  does  the  popularity  of  all  types  of  musical  programs 
increase  as  the  amount  of  education  a person  has  increases?  What 
type  of  musical  program,  do  you  suppose,  is  enjoyed  more  by  adults 
who  have  had  high  school  and  college  educations?  Why  do  these 
groups  enjoy  that  type  of  music  more  than  the  grade-school  group 
enjoys  it? 

3.  Examine  the  “popularity  curve”  of  the  news,  educational,  and 
quiz  programs.  From  your  study,  what  comment  can  you  make? 

4.  What  other  conclusions  can  you  reach  from  your  study  of  this 
chart? 


Habits  for  good  listening 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  average  time  devoted 
to  radio  listening  by  a high  school  pupil  (U.S.,  1945)  in  the 
course  of  a calendar  year  is  25  per  cent  more  hours  than  the 
time  that  he  spends  in  the  classroom.  The  time  devoted  to 
radio  listening  by  adults  is  from  8 to  10  times  as  many  hours 
per  week  as  the  time  devoted  to  the  combined  reading  of  news- 
papers and  magazines;  approximately  20  times  as  many  hours 
as  are  devoted  to  attending  motion  pictures;  and  at  least  25 
times  as  many  hours  as  the  time  spent  in  church.^ 

Both  radio  officials  and  educators  realize  that  the  total  in- 
fluence exerted  on  the  public  by  radio  is  tremendous,  although 
they  have  no  method  of  measuring  the  exact  degree  of  influence 
which  radio  exerts.  Since  so  much  time  is  spent  listening  to  the 
radio  by  both  young  people  and  adults,  you  will  be  wise  to 
have  good  listening  habits  in  order  that  radio  may  be  a bene- 
ficial influence  in  your  life. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to  keep  in  mind: 

1.  Listen  purposefully.  Have  a purpose  in  listening  to  the 
radio.  Listen  for  information,  as  in  the  case  of  newscasts  and 
round-table  discussions.  Listen  for  ideas  and  opinions  in  speeches 
and  open  forums.  Listen  for  entertainment  in  plays,  variety 
shows,  and  musical  programs. 

2.  Listen  attentively.  To  get  the  most  from  a radio  program, 
you  should  listen  with  an  alert  mind.  You  cannot  engage  in  a 

1 Summers,  Harrison  B,,  “What  We  Know  about  the  Radio  Audience,”  a 
talk  given  at  Radio  Listener  Institute  in  1945,  in  co-operation  with  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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conversation,  read  a newspaper  or  magazine,  or  study  success- 
fully while  you  are  dividing  your  attention  with  a radio  pro- 
gram. Quiet  music  with  little  interruption  by  an  announcer  is 
the  only  type  of  program  that  may  not  divert  your  powers  of 
concentration. 

3.  Listen  at  the  proper  time.  You  should  always  be  considerate 
of  other  members  of  your  family  when  you  listen  to  the  radio. 
If  you  have  only  one  radio  in  your  home,  do  not  monopolize 
it  for  your  favorite  programs.  Try  not  to  have  the  radio  on  so 
loud  that  you  disturb  other  members  of  the  family.  Do  not 
interrupt  someone’s  listening  by  talking  to  him  or  by  insisting 
that  you  must  hear  a particular  program. 

4.  Listen  discriminately.  Are  you  the  type  of  person  who  has 
the  radio  on  constantly,  no  matter  what  you  are  doing?  Intelligent 
listeners  practice  discrimination  in  choosing  their  programs.  They 
realize  that  not  all  programs  are  equally  good.  They  know  that 
there  are  good  and  poor  dance  orchestras  and  radio  comedians. 
They  know,  too,  that  not  all  radio  news  commentators  are  fair 
in  giving  their  opinions  on  current  events.  Standards  in  listening 
are  important  to  you,  for  you  develop  likes  and  dislikes  on  the 
basis  of  what  you  listen  to.  Either  you  form  standards  of  judg- 
ment or  you  become  a nondiscriminating  person.  For  this  reason 
you  should  choose  your  radio  listening  with  thought  and  with 
balance.  You  cannot  have  any  criteria  (standards  of  judgment) 
unless  you  listen  critically  to  a variety  of  radio  programs. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a paper  at  least  two  pages  in  length  in  which  you  discuss 
frankly  your  radio  listening  habits.  First,  tell  what  programs  you 
listen  to  regularly  and  the  ways  in  which  you  listen  to  these  pro- 
grams. Second,  evaluate  your  listening.  Do  you  select  your  pro- 
grams with  care?  Do  you  have  a balanced  radio  diet?  Do  you 
have  any  standards  by  which  you  decide  to  listen  to  a program? 
Third,  suggest  ways  by  which  you  can  improve  your  listening  habifs,. 
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UNDERSTANDING  THE  USES  OF  RADIO 


Our  dependence  upon  broadcasts  for  both  entertainment  and 
information  has  increased  so  greatly  within  the  last  decade  that 
we  cannot  imagine  the  occurrence  of  such  events  as  a political 
convention,  a devastating  flood,  or  a Christmas  celebration  with- 
out a radio  to  give  us  up-to-the-minute  news  during  every  one 
of  the  24  hours.  It  is  natural  that  businessmen,  ever  alert  to 
find  new  means  of  selling  their  wares,  should  have  seized  upon 
this  invention  to  convince  millions  of  prospective  customers  through 
word-of-mouth  arguments  that  buying  the  product  advertised 
would  make  people  healthy,  popular,  and  generally  happy. 

It  is  just  as  logical  that  education  should  use  this  invention 
to  make  you  curious,  intelligent,  and  efficient. 

Although  learning  by  air  has  lagged  behind  buying  by  air, 
most  schools  are  now  using  the  radio  to  an  increasing  extent. 

Radio  has  four  main  areas  in  which  its  functions  center. 
They  are  in  entertainment,  in  information,  in  advertising,  and 
in  cultural  improvement.  Of  course  the  last-named  of  these  may 
be  found  in  any  or  all  of  the  first  three. 

Entertainment 

Most  people  consider  radio  as  an  entertainment  medium  more 
than  as  a source  of  information.  The  popularity  of  the  purely 
entertainment  program  proves  that  statement.  ( See  the  chart 
on  page  240.)  Here  are  some  of  the  types  of  entertainment 
programs  that  are  broadcast: 

Musical  programs.  Of  all  entertainment  programs,  musical  pro- 
grams are  the  most  popular.  Millions  of  people  who  cannot 
attend  concerts  can  listen  to  all  kinds  of  music,  ranging  from 
Bach  and  Mozart  to  the  latest  popular  songs. 

Radio  plays.  Although  radio  plays  do  not  rank  as  high  in 
popularity  as  do  musical  programs,  there  are  several  excellent 
performances  broadcast  regularly. 

Because  the  radio  audience,  except  in  television,  cannot  see 
the  actions,  gestures,  and  facial  expressions  of  the  actors  and 
actresses,  the  radio  script  writer  must  clearly  outline  in  words  for 
the  radio  listener  the  action,  the  time  and  setting,  and  the  characters. 
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Television  plays.  Television  more  and  more  is  becoming  an 
important  medium  in  the  presentation  of  drama  over  the  air. 
Because  in  television  the  radio  audience  can  see  the  actors  and 
actresses,  writers  of  plays  to  be  broadcast  by  television  need  not 
depend  upon  words  nearly  so  much  as  those  who  write  regular 
radio  plays.  (See  later  note  on  Television,  page  275.) 

Variety  shows.  The  variety  show,  the  type  of  program  that 
includes  a famous  comedian,  a “name”  orchestra,  and  a popular 
guest  star,  ranks  approximately  third  in  popularity  for  all  groups 
of  people. 

Quiz  shows.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  number  of  quiz 
shows  on  the  air  has  risen  tremendously.  These  shows  are  ex- 
tremely popular  with  radio  networks  and  stations  because  they 
give  the  audience  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Listeners  enjoy  this  type  of  program,  too,  because  it  gives  them 
a sense  of  belonging  to  the  broadcast.  Many  such  shows  use 
questions  sent  in  by  the  radio  audience  and  award  prizes  to  the 
senders  if  the  contestants  in  the  studio  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tions. Listeners  try  to  answer  the  questions  asked  at  the  same 
time  that  the  studio  contestant  is  trying  to  give  the  answer. 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Write  complete  sentence  answers  to  the  questions  that  follow. 
Be  prepared  to  discuss  your  answers  intelligently  in  a class  discussion. 

1.  What  musical  programs  do  you  enjoy  the  most? 

2.  Do  you  listen  to  a variety  of  music?  If  so,  list  the  programs 
that  indicate  the  range  of  your  listening. 

3.  Why  should  you  listen  to  more  than  one  type  of  musical  pro- 
gram? 

4.  Do  you  really  listen  to  music,  or  do  you  use  it  merely  as  back- 
ground for  conversation  or  study? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  real  listening  to  music? 

6.  Do  you  have  any  standards  for  distinguishing  between  good 
and  poor  musical  programs?  If  so,  what  are  these  standards? 

7.  Do  you  listen  to  the  announcer’s  comments  during  a musical 
program?  In  what  ways  does  listening  to  these  comments  aid  your 
appreciation  of  the  program? 
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8.  What  musical  programs  require  some  knowledge  of  music  for 
real  enjoyment?  Must  a person  be  a musician  to  have  this  enjoy- 
ment? How  can  you  acquire  an  appreciation  of  good  classical  and 
semiclassical  music? 


Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Make  a list  of  the  radio  plays,  not  serials,  that  are  to  be  broad- 
cast within  the  next  week.  You  may  wish  to  consult  the  radio  guides 
in  your  daily  paper  or  in  a current  radio  magazine.  Each  member  of 
the  class  may  listen  to  one  of  the  plays  and  take  notes  on  points 
which  will  answer  the  questions  that  follow.  All  members  of  the 
class  who  have  listened  to  the  same  play  should  then  organize  a 
discussion  group  and  make  a report  to  the  class  on  the  play  which  they 
heard.  Use  either  the  panel  or  the  single-leader  type  of  discussion, 
depending  upon  the  number  in  each  group.  (See  pages  133  to  135.) 

1.  Were  the  setting,  time,  and  action  clearly  explained  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  play? 

2.  Was  the  plot  easy  to  follow? 

3.  Were  the  characters  clearly  differentiated?  Did  each  one  seem 
to  be  a real  person  or  merely  a type,  such  as  a typical  teen-ager,  a 
worried  stockbroker,  or  a busy  mother? 

4.  Did  the  voices  of  the  characters  help  to  convey  their  personalities? 

5.  Did  you  picture  the  scenes  and  feel  the  action  as  the  play 
progressed? 

6.  Did  the  sound  effects  and  the  music  help  to  create  the  proper 
mood  for  the  story? 

7.  Did  the  script  writer  depend  upon  a narrator  to  describe  scenes 
in  order  to  broadcast  the  entire  play  in  the  time  allotted?  A narrator 
is  often  used,  particularly  for  three-act  plays  that  are  condensed 
into  a half-hour  broadcast.  A more  skilled  performance,  however, 
will  have  the  events  dovetailed  into  the  time  allotted. 

8.  What  criticism  of  the  play  can  you  give?  (Remember  that 
criticism  can  be  both  favorable  and  unfavorable.) 


Class  discussion  . . . 

C.  Listen  to  several  radio  variety  shows  during  the  next  week. 
Take  notes  on  the  points  which  will  give  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions that  follow.  Bring  your  notes  to  class  for  an  oral  discussion. 

1.  What  makes  a good  variety  show?  Should  it  include  music 
and  comedy?  Should  the  program  include  several  short  skits  or 
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one  that  is  fairly  long?  Should  the  star  comedian  dominate  the 
show? 

2.  Were  the  jokes  that  were  told  really  funny  and  in  good  taste? 
Were  any  jokes  told  at  the  expense  of  a person’s  physical  or  mental 
defects,  his  race,  or  his  religion? 

3.  Was  the  show  easy  to  follow,  or  did  you  sometimes  wonder 
what  was  going  on? 

4.  Did  the  program  seem  clever  and  original,  or  did  it  appear  to 
be  rather  common  and  stereotyped? 

5.  Would  you  classify  the  entertainment  as  scintillating  (use  your 
dictionary)  or  humdrum?  Did  you  feel  refreshed  and  in  the  mood 
for  more  of  the  same  entertainment? 

6.  What  were  the  outstanding  good  points  of  the  program?  What 
were  its  chief  defects? 


Class  discussion  . . . 


D.  Select  one  of  the  quiz  shows  to  be  broadcast  during  the  next 
week.  Bring  notes  to  class  which  will  enable  you  to  discuss  the 
following  questions  intelligently. 

1.  Were  the  questions  that  were  asked  intelligent?  Did  you  learn 
something  worth  while? 

2.  Did  the  persons  in  the  studio  who  were  asked  the  questions 
really  know  the  answers,  or  were  they  given  every  kind  of  hint? 

3.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  type  of  quiz  show  in  which  the 
master  of  ceremonies  practically  tells  the  contestants  the  answers  to 
the  questions? 

4.  Was  the  master  of  ceremonies  entertaining,  or  was  he  at  times 
somewhat  overbearing?  What  characteristics  should  a good  master 
of  ceremonies  have  for  this  type  of  show? 

5.  Was  the  purpose  of  the  show  to  find  out  what  the  contestant 
really  knew,  or  was  it  to  make  fun  of  him? 

6.  Was  the  show  more  informative  than  entertaining? 

7.  What  quiz  broadcast  has  been  on  the  air  for  many  years?  Why 
do  you  suppose  this  particular  broadcast  has  an  unusually  high 
listener  interest? 

8.  What  do  you  think  of  the  “man-on-the-street”  type  of  broad- 
cast? 

9.  What  are  the  chief  good  points  and  the  main  weaknesses  of 
quiz  shows? 
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Courtesy  C.BwC. 

Information 

Radio,  together  with  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books,  is 
one  of  the  chief  media  for  communicating  facts,  ideas,  and 
opinions  to  the  people.  You  would  doubtlessly  be  surprised  to 
learn  what  a large  percentage  of  the  adult  population  prefer 
programs  of  an  informative  or  cultural  nature. 

Here  are  some  programs  that  may  be  classed  as  informative: 

Newscasts.  You  will  have  noticed  with  what  regularity  your 
parents  listen  to  newscasts,  whether  these  be  local,  sponsored 
broadcasts,  or  C.B.C.  national  news  broadcasts,  unsponsored. 
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Teachers,  particularly  those  of  social  studies,  recommend  that 
pupils  form  the  habit  of  listening  regularly  to  at  least  one  newscast 
each  day.  Have  you  formed  this  habit? 

If  you  are  a regular  listener  to  American  radio  stations,  you 
may  have  observed  that  news  commentators,  commonly  sponsored 
by  some  well-known  company,  have  a much  more  prominent  role 
in  the  United  States  than  they  have  in  Canada.  It  is  even  claimed 
that  men  high  in  political  office  await  with  some  trepidation  the 
verdict  of  nationally-known  commentators,  such  is  the  influence 
of  these  critics.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  the  case  in  Canada. 
But  national  and  local  news  analysts  do  have  their  regular 
listeners  in  this  country,  too. 

Listening  to  newscasts  and  news  commentators  requires  your 
complete  attention,  for  you  cannot  re-hear  a news  item,  except 
possibly  in  a later  broadcast,  as  you  can  re-read  a newspaper  item. 


Assignment 


Ciass  activity  . . . 

A.  Prepare  for  class  discussion  the  arguments  for  and  against  hav- 
ing local  and/or  national  news  broadcasts  sponsored  by  commerical 
firms. 


Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Prepare  to  discuss  in  class  the  role  of  news  commentators, 
whether  sponsored  or  unsponsored.  Should  radio  stations  or  networks 
that  permit  individuals  to  express  their  own  opinions  “over  the  air” 
provide  listeners  with  a service  similar  to  the  Letter  Box  of  a news- 
paper? Why,  or  why  not? 

Discussion  Programs.  Although  you  may  not  have  too  many 
opportunities  to  listen  to  discussion  programs,  you  should  become 
familiar  with  a few  of  these.  You  will  find  them  listed  on 
the  radio  page  of  your  newspaper  under  such  headings  as  Forums, 
Panel  Discussions,  Round-table  Discussions,  and  other  appropriate 
titles.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  class,  or  most  of  it,  to  listen  to  a 
number  of  these,  it  should  then  be  feasible  to  simulate  such  a 
broadcast  in  class  on  some  lively  local  topic.  Try  it,  if  possible. 
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Cultural  improvement 

While  there  are  cynics  who  depreciate  the  role  of  the  radio 
in  raising  the  level  of  cultural  appreciation,  there  are  many 
others  who  insist  that  the  radio  can,  should,  and  does  do  this. 
Admittedly  a poll  of  the  type  so  often  used  in  the  United  States 
might  not  show  an  outright  majority  favoring  the  use  of  the 
radio  for  this  purpose,  nevertheless  there  would  be  a considerable 
minority.  And  in  Canada  we  do  believe  that  minorities  of 
appreciable  number  are  entitled  to  a voice  in  determining  what 
shall  be  heard  on  the  radio,  particularly  on  our  network  programs. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  programs  that  might  be  classified 
under  this  section:  Symphonies,  Operas  (Light  and  otherwise), 
Shakespearean  Drama,  Ancient  Greek  and  other  similar  drama 
in  translation.  Readings  from  the  Classics,  and  Book  Reviews. 
How  many  others  can  you  add  to  the  list? 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  How  much  time,  and  what  hours  of  the  broadcast  day,  should 
be  devoted  to  programs  devoted  to  cultural  improvement? 


Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  What  traditions  already  well  established  in  radio  make  it 
difficult  to  broadcast  a full-length  opera  or  tragedy?  Should  we 
attempt  to  break  these  traditions? 

Optional  discussion  . . . 

The  place  of  advertising  in  radio  has  been  threshed  out  in  so 
many  books  and  magazines  that  no  space  has  been  devoted  to  it 
in  this  chapter.  However,  it  is  always  a fertile  field  for  lively 
discussion.  Your  teacher  may  wish  to  have  you  use  a panel  dis- 
cussion approach,  or  a completely  open-class  discussion. 

If  you  do  tackle  this  hardy  topic,  consider  all  sides  of  the  question: 

1.  Contrast  accepted  practice  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States. 

2.  “Spot”  advertising.  And  do  not  forget  those  patent  medicine 
advertisements,  and  the  claims  they  appear  to  make. 

3.  The  so-called  “soap  operas”. 
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4.  Examples  of  advertising  that  you  consider  fitting  and  in  good 
taste. 

5.  Amount  of  time  for  commercials  in  various  lengths  of  pro- 
grams. 

6.  What  controls  might  be  found  necessary  in  this  field. 

7.  What  advertising  has  done  to  advance  the  cause  of  radio. 

8.  The  possible  future  of  advertising  in  Canadian  radio. 


RADIO  SYSTEMS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

As  was  natural,  various  systems  have  developed  throughout 
the  world  for  handling  this  all-important  medium  of  mass  com- 
munication, radio.  Although  we  cannot  make  a detailed  study 
of  the  various  broadcasting  systems  of  the  world,  a general 
classification  by  way  of  summary  may  be  made  as  follows:  ^ 

Private  ownership  of  facilities the  United  States 

Private  ownership  and  public  ownership 

existing  side  by  side Australia,  Canada,  and, 

before  World  War  II, 
France 

Ownership  and  operation  by  tlie  govern- 
ment   prewar  Germany,  prewar 

Italy,  and  the  Soviet 
Union 

Ownership  and  operation  by  a public  cor- 
poration under  government  franchise.... Great  Britain 
Technical  operation  by  the  state;  pro- 
grams produced  by  a state-controlled 

society  Sweden  and  Switzerland 

Ownership  and  operation  by  an  organiza- 
tion international  in  aspect ....the  Vatican 

Ownership  by  associations  of  listeners the  Netherlands 

Ownership  and  operation  by  the  govern- 
ment plus  ownership  of  the  receiving 
sets  themselves,  which  are  rented  to  lis- 
enters  and  are  maintained  and  repaired 
by  the  government Iceland 

1 From  Radio,  the  Fifth  Estate,  by  Judith  Waller,  by  permission  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 
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Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

While  it  is  possible  to  obtain  extensive  material  from  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and  the  Canadian  Association  of  Broad- 
casters discussing  pro  and  con  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Canada’s 
Public  and  Private  ownership  of  radio,  without  doing  too  much  re- 
search it  would  be  possible  for  your  class  to  have  a worthwhile 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  our  system  of  radio  operation.  Such  a 
discussion  should  be  prepared  for  by  at  least  a week  of  very  con- 
siderable listening  to  the  sponsored  and  unsponsored  programs  of 
independent  stations,  network  programs  sponsored  by  commercial 
organizations  and  programs  supplied  by  the  C.B.C. 

Before  this  period  of  purposeful  listening  begins,  the  class  should 
have  a discussion  of  the  necessity  for  starting  with  an  “open”  mind; 
also  on  the  question  of  criteria  and  standards  to  be  used  in  judging 
programs.  To  paraphrase  an  old  saying,  only  then  will  your 
discussion  shed  more  light  and  generate  less  heat.  As  true  students, 
you  will  be  attempting  to  form  rational  judgments  rather  than 
out-debate  other  members  of  your  class. 

SOME  BROADCASTERS^  STANDARDS 

Below  are  given  some  rules  that  were  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  in  1948: 

1.  News.  News  reporting  should  be  factual,  fair,  and  without 
bias.  Commentary  and  analysis  should  be  clearly  identified  as 
such.  Good  taste  should  prevail  in  the  selection  and  handling 
of  news.  Advertising,  if  any,  should  be  distinctly  set  apart  from 
the  news  content. 

2.  Political  broadcasts.  Political  broadcasts  should,  if  accepted, 
be  properly  identified  as  such.  (Since  the  early  1930’s  Canada 
has  forbidden  the  dramatization  of  political  issues  during  an 
election  campaign.  Suggest  why.  During  an  election  campaign, 
recognized  political  parties  receive,  according  to  a set  formula, 
free  radio  time  on  networks  in  Canada.  They  cannot  buy  net- 
work time.  Suggest  the  reason  for  this  ruling.) 

3.  Religious  programs.  Religious  programs  should  be  presented 
respectfully  and  accurately  and  without  prejudice  or  ridicule. 

4.  Children's  programs.  These  programs  should  contribute  to 
the  healthy  development  of  personality  and  character. 
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Through  radio,  we  are  able  to  hear  from  leaders  in  the  national  life  of 
Canada.  Here,  Governor-General  Vincent  Massey  (1953)  reaches  a large 
audience  via  radio. 

Courtesy  the  C.B.C.  and  Gilbert  A.  Milne  & Co. 

5.  Crime  and  mystery  programs.  Techniques  and  methods 
used  in  presenting  these  programs  should  not  encourage  imitation 
of  crime.  Criminals  should  be  punished  either  specifically  or  by 
implication. 

6.  Advertising  Standards.  Advertising  should  be  accepted  only 
when  the  integrity  of  the  advertiser,  the  quality  of  the  product, 
the  value  of  the  service,  and  the  validity  of  the  claims  made  are 
known. 

Other  rules  govern  the  holding  of  contests  and  the  offering 
of  premiums  to  listeners.  Unfair  practices  are  forbidden. 

What  rules  would  you  like  to  add  to  the  foregoing? 

PRODUCING  A BROADCAST 

You  have  now  reached  the  point  where  you  will  be  looking 
forward,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  producing  a broadcast  of  your 
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own.  But  before  you  begin  to  man  I your  radio  broadcast,  you 
will  need  to  know  a few  of  thelcoiWon  terms  that  are  used 
in  the  production  of  programs.  iThi  following  by  no  means 


exhaust  the  list: 

Across  mike : 

to  permit  a sound  to  travel  from  one  side 
of  a microphone  to  the  other,  instead  of 
directly  into  it. 

Ad  lib: 

Audition : 

impromptu  speech  improvised  on  the  spot 
studio  test  of  talent,  show,  or  both,  prior 
to  a broadcast 

B.  G.,  Background: 

sound  or  music  used  at  lower  volume  to 
accompany  singing  or  dialogue 

Bit: 

Bridge : 

small  part  in  a cast 

sound  or  music  used  to  show  change  in 
time,  place,  or  mood 

Clean  up: 

Continuity : 

rehearse  until  perfect 

text  prepared  to  be  read  by  announcers 
— commercials,  explanations,  introduc- 

Credit or  Plug: 

tions  of  musical  numbers  and  of  speakers 
mention  of  the  sponsor  or  the  name  of 
the  writer,  director,  or  actors  who  have 

Cue: 

a part  in  the  production 
signal,  either  by  word  or  by  gesture,  for 
an  actor  to  enter;  sound  calling  for  action 

Cut: 

to  delete  something  from  the  script;  an  or- 
der to  the  engineer  to  close  the  micro- 
phones, to  the  musicians  to  stop  playing, 
to  the  sound  men  to  stop  the  sound 
effects 

Dead  mike: 

Dead  spot: 

microphone  which  is  not  connected 
silence  when  the  program  should  be  on 
the  air 

Dress : 

last  rehearsal  before  the  show  goes  on  the 

Fade: 

air 

to  lessen  the  volume  of  sound  by  having 
the  actors  walk  away  from  the  mike  or 
by  having  the  engineer  lower  the  dial 

Fluff  or  Beard : 

word  or  phrase  mispronounced  or  inaccu- 
rately read 

Gag: 

In  mud  or  Muddy: 

joke  or  bit  of  comedy 
lifeless  delivery;  improper  pitch  or  modu- 
lation of  voice;  poor  reading 
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Log: 


M.G.: 

Network : 

Off  mike: 

On  the  head: 

On  the  nose: 

Pace: 

Piped  program: 
Production  director: 
Script  writer: 


Stand-by: 

Tag  line: 

Theme: 

Theme  up  and  out: 
Theme  up  and  under: 

Tight: 

Transition: 


record, /required  by  law,  of  what  is  broad- 
cast pvery  minute  a station  is  on  the  air 
mastei^  of  ceremonies 
chain' of  radio  stations 
position  which  does  not  direct  the  sound 
directly  into  the  microphone 
program  which  closed  on  time 
program  timed  correctly  to  the  second 
speed  of  delivery 

program  which  has  been  sent  over  tele- 
phone wires 

person  responsible  for  details  and  for  all 
people  concerned  in  the  broadcast 
one  who  prepares  the  text  or  dialogue  with 
accompanying  directions  for  its  produc- 
tion 

order  to  the  cast  to  be  ready  to  go  on  the 
air  in  a few  seconds 
final  speech;  gag;  climax 
same  music,  sound,  or  talk  which  opens 
and  identifies  a specific  program 
the  “signature”  music  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  the  program  builds  up  to  volume 
or  fades  in  appropriate  fashion 
performance,  or  a part  of  it,  that  is  too  long 
means  of  showing  change  of  scene,  matter, 
or  mood.  Often  followed  by  short  silence 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  four  sentences  in  which  you  show  that  you  are  con- 
versant with  the  jargon  of  radio  production. 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Using  every  care  in  punctuation,  write  a conversation  of  100 
to  150  words  between  one  of  the  pairs  of  persons  in  the  list  that 
follows : 

1.  Script  writer  and  production  director 

2.  Sponsor  and  announcer 

3.  Studio  manager  and  sound  man 

4.  Candidate  for  audition  and  production  director 
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Deciding  upon  the  kind  of  progra^  \ 

You  may  be  asking  yourself,  “Wh^t  kind  of  broadcast  can  we 
give  that  will  interest  the  pupils  ofl^ljis  high  school?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  is,  “Whatever  really  interests  you 
will  interest  other  pupils,  provided  it  is  presented  in  an  attractive, 
lively  manner.”  Above  all,  it  should  have  a fresh  approach 
growing  out  of  an  imaginative  attack. 

Your  work  in  English  may  offer  suggestions.  (You  will  see 
shortly  what  Lister  Sinclair  was  able  to  do  with  the  supposedly 
dry  subject  of  parts  of  speech  in  grammar.)  Quiz  and  novelty 
programs  should  prove  popular  with  high  school  classes,  provided, 
again,  that  they  have  a fresh  approach.  Avoid  too  much  imitation 
of  what  is  being  done  week  after  week  on  the  air. 

Among  the  things  that  you  will  have  to  consider  in  building 
your  program  are  the  following:  Type  of  program,  subject 
matter,  number  of  characters,  contrast  and  variety  in  characters, 
keeping  the  listener  interested,  keeping  the  scene  clear  to  the 
listener,  use  of  music,  use  of  sound  effects,  advertising,  and  the 
role  of  the  announcer. 


Writing  the  script 

When  you  have  decided  upon  the  type  of  broadcast  to  give, 
the  next  step  is  to  write  the  script.  Writing  for  radio  is  different 
from  writing  for  print.  Radio  scripts  must  be  written  to  be  read 
orally  over  a microphone  and  to  be  heard  by  listeners  who,  ex- 
cept in  television,  do  not  see  the  performers.  Consequently,  a 
radio  script  should  be  written  so  that  the  voice  of  the  reader  can 
easily  help  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  to  the  listener. 
The  following  suggestions  should  be  followed  when  writing  your 
scripts:  ^ 

1.  Sentences  should  be  short. 

2.  Speeches  should  usually  be  short. 

3.  The  vocabulary  should  generally  be  easy  to  understand. 

4.  Contractions  may  be  used  frequently. 

ifiy  permission  from  Airlanes  to  English,  by  H.  D.  Roberts,  H.  F.  Rachford 
and  Elizabeth  Goudy,  copyright,  1942,  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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5.  Speeches  of  characters  should  rarely  interrupt  others. 

6.  Directions  for  speakers  should  be  written  in  parentheses. 

7.  Only  a few  ideas  should  be  included  in  each  script. 

8.  Sound  effects  should  be  indicated  in  parentheses. 

But  now  let  us  take  time  out  at  this  point  to  see  how  an  accepted 
craftsman  of  the  radio  art  has  built  a unique  radio  play. 

A PLAY  ON  WORDS^ 

by 

Lister  Sinclair 
Sound:  One  stroke  on  a small  clear  bell. 

Narrator:  (Speaking  in  a leisurely,  conversational  manner.)  This 
program  is  a play  on  words.  It  has  to  do  with  the  sounds 
men  make  with  their  throats  and  tongues,  and  with  the  strange 
way  in  which  men  from  different  countries  make  different  sounds 
to  express  the  same  meaning: 

English:  You  see,  my  wife  doesn’t  understand  me. 

French:  Tu  vois,  ma  femme  ne  me  comprend  pas. 

German:  Du  siehst,  meine  Frau  versteht  mich  nicht. 

Spanish:  Pues,  mi  esposa  no  me  coprende. 

(Their  intonations  match.) 

Narrator:  And  so  on;  for  hundreds  of  different  languages,  all  made 
up  of  words.  The  program  also  has  to  do  with  various  little 
marks  on  paper,  papyrus,  tablets  of  wax,  and  other  materials;  with 
various  similar  marks  carved  on  slabs  of  stone  or  in  caves,  or 
chiselled  up  outside  temples,  or  scrawled  up  in  telephone  booths. 
In  fact,  as  we  said,  this  is  a Play  on  Words.' 

Music:  Opening  cue  . . . up  and  BG. 

Announcer:  Opening  announcement 

Music:  Up  to  finish. 

1 First  performed  as  item  6 of  G.B.C.  Stage  45  on  November  12,  1944. 
Published  in  1948  in  A Play  on  Words  & Other  Radio  Plays  by  Lister  Sinclair 
by  J.  M.  Dent  & Sons  (Canada)  Limited. 
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Discusser:  (Briskly)  Words  are  kept  in  a storehouse,  called  a dic- 
tionary, and  when  we  borrow  these  words  and  arrange  them  in 
various  orders,  the  result  is  Language. 

Narrator:  This  word  business  goes  back  a long,  long  way. 

Music:  The  weight  of  history. 

Narrator:  (This  is  going  to  be  a treat!)  Back  to  one  million  B.G.! 

Discusser:  We  start  at  the  present  day. 

Music:  Continues  beneath,  reflecting  the  changing  periods. 

Joe:  Lookit,  honey^  I just  got  a forty-eight!  What  say  we  go  and 
get  hitched?  ^ 

Narrator:  Past  the  upholstered  opulence  of  the  Victorian  Era, 

Edward:  With  your  parents’  very  gracious  permission,  I have  the 
honor,  dear  madam,  to  solicit  the  rare  privilege  of  your  hand 
in  marriage. 

Discusser:  Back  we  go,  past  the  gallant  days  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  rollicking  romanticism  of  the  Elizabethans, 

Robin:  Come  live  with  me,  my  love,  and  you  shall  be  my  bonny 
bride! 

Narrator:  Past  the  dumb,  tortured  days  of  the  dark  ages  we  go,  and 
past  the  Glory  that  was  Greece;  past  the  Grandeur  that  was 
Rome,  too,  for  that  matter;  even  past  the  dignified  days  of  Ancient 
Egypt  where  men  lived  this  life  as  if  they  were  already  in  the 
next  one. 

Discusser:  We  leave  the  Pharoahs  far  behind,  and  also  the  Emperors 
of  China;  and  pass  by  the  days  when  Nineveh  was  young,  and 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  was  starting  out  as  a village,  and  as  for  Tyre 
and  Sidon  and  Babylon  and  Troy;  well,  they  hadn’t  even  been 
thought  of! 

Back,  back  we  go  across  the  illimitable  arena  of  eternity,  until 
at  last: 

Music:  Comes  to  a crashing  climax! 

A Booming  Voice:  One  million  B.C.!  (pause.) 

1 Pupils  will  please  note  that  this  play  was  first  produced  in  the  closing  year 

of  World  War  II.  Evidence  of  this  will  be  noticed  at  a number  of  points, 

particularly  in  the  closing  speeches. 
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Narrator:  (Slowly)  One  million  B.G.  (pause.) 

Music:  Slow  oily  theme  on  solo  bass  clarinet  starts;  when  it  is 
established: 

Narrator:  One  million  B.G.,  when  man  was  just  an  infant,  and  all  the 
world  was  young. 

One  million  B.G, 

Music:  Stops  with  an  abrupt  tweak! 

Narrator:  (Swiftly)  What  does  it  make  you  think  of? 

Betsy  Co-Ed:  One  Million  B.G.?  Why  Victor  Mature,  of  course, 
and  Men:  with  long,  straight  legs,  and  short  curly  hair! 

Discusser:  Too  bad!  Go  along  to  a museum  some  time,  and  take 
a look  at  one  of  these  early  men.  They  had  long  straight  hair, 
and  short  curly  legs! 

Narrator:  (Informatively)  The  well  dressed  man  wore  furs  on  his 
back  and  hair  on  his  chest.  Instead  of  joining  a club,  he  carried 
one.  When  he  wanted  to  propose  to  some  prehistoric  lady,  he 
would  take  his  club  in  one  hand,  and  grab  her  hair  with  the 
other;  firmly,  of  course,  but  not  necessarily  gently.  Then  he  would 
pull;  like  this: 

Piltdown  Women:  (A  genuine  prehistoric  screech.)  1 I 1 

Narrator:  And  then  if  she  needed  a little  more  persuasion,  he  would 
just  touch  her  lightly  behind  the  ear  with  his  club.  Like  this: 

Piltdown  Woman:  (Another  screech  during  which:)  I ! 1 

Sound:  Clunk!  There  is  silence. 

Discusser:  But  Prehistoric  Man  was  All  Right.  He  discovered  a 
lot  of  things  that  you  and  I couldn’t  do  without  today. 

Narrator:  Like  wheels^  and  ships,  and  fire. 

Note  to  teachers:  At  least  during  the  early  years  of  using  English  for  Today 
as  a text  you  may  be  tempted  to  let  your  grade  ten  class  tackle  the  rather 
ambitious  project  of  producing  a simulated  broadcast  of  A PLAY  ON  WORDS 
for  school  consumption.  If  you  are  so  tempted,  remember  that  this  play  turns 
on  a ready  knowledge  of  the  common  parts  of  speech,  plus  a maturity  equal 
to  an  appreciation  of  subtleties.  Pupils  below  grade  ten  may  haye  a nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  parts  of  speech,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they  would 
grasp  Mr.  Sinclair’s  subtleties,  to  say  nothing  of  his  powerful  message.  An 
exceptional  grade  nine  class  might,  but  should  they  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
discovering  A PLAY  ON  WORDS  after  another  year  of  maturing  in  high 
school? 
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Discusser:  And  words!  Yes,  he  discovered  words.  We  aren’t  sure 
how  he  did  it.  Probably  not  deliberately  at  all. 

Probably  not  like  this: 

A Cro-Magnon  Ph.D.:  I’m  getting  fed  up  with  calling  this  thing 
“Long-bit-wood-with-one-end-sharpened-sticking-into-people-for-the- 
use-of”.  I know  what  I’ll  call  it!  A spear!  That’s  much  better! 
Spear! 

Narrator:  No,  no;  far  more  likely  he  noticed  the  noise  people  made 
when  wooden  things  were  stuck  into  them: 

An  Impaled  Neandert haler:  Ouch!  ! 

Narrator:  Which  caused  the  wooden  thing  to  be  called  an  “Ouch”. 

Discusser:  But  how  did  “Ouch”  turn  into  “Spear”?  After  all,  the 
word  is  spear  nowadays. 

Narrator:  (Evasively)  That  . . . nobody  knows.  But,  remember 
that  was  one  million  years  ago.  You  get  a lot  of  people  talking 
about  things  with  their  mouths  full,  and  lisping  and  stuttering 
and  so  forth  for  one  million  years,  and  anything  can  happen!  In 
any  case,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that’s  the  theory  the  scientists 
like! 

Discusser:  (Conclusively)  So  that’s  how  it  all  started. 

Sound:  ‘‘Pong”. 

Narrator:  But  let’s  get  down  to  the  words  we  use  today.  Let’s  forget 
about  the  other  people! 

Discusser:  Can’t  be  done.  You  see,  most  of  the  words  we  use  today 
are  stolen,  or  as  the  philologists  say,  “borrowed”  from  other  people. 
Take  two  common  enough  words:  Polite  and  Idiot.  We  all  know 
how  they’ve  ended  up,  but  can  anybody  tell  you  how  they  started 
out? 

Greek:  I can  tell  you! 

Music:  States  a Greek  theme;  then  continues  beneath  to  voice. 

Discusser:  And  who  are  you,  sir? 

Greek:  I am  an  Ancient  Greek.  Polite  and  Idiot  began  their  careers 
in  Ancient  Greece.  It  may  surprise  you  to  hear  this,  but  they 
were  in  fact  political  terms.  In  Ancient  Greece,  it  was  held  to 
be  the  clear  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics; 
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not  electioneering,  or  party  promotion^  or  vote  grubbing,  but  true 
politics;  the  Science  and  Art  of  Government.  A man  who  did  his 
duty  in  this  respect  was  said  to  be  “Polites”,  a citizen;  while  a 
man  who  did  not  do  his  duty  was  said  to  be  “Idiotes”. 

Narrator:  But  how  does  this  bear  on  their  meaning  today? 

Greek:  Clearly,  on  the  one  hand,  a man  who  does  his  duty  to  his 
fellows  is  a thoroughly  civilized  individual  and  so  Polite;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  a person  who  did  not  do  his  duty  rapidly  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  who  was  mentally  incapable  of  doing  his 
duty,  and  so  an  Idiot. 

Music:  Ceases  with  the  voice. 

Narrator:  But  how  in  the  world  did  the  political  terms  of  Ancient 
Greece  come  to  be  part  of  English?  How  did  Greek  words  get 
to  England? 

Roman:  I expect  I brought  them  with  me. 

Discusser:  Who  are  you,  sir? 

Roman:  I am  a Roman  Centurion. 

Music:  States  Roman  theme.  Continues  underneath. 

Roman:  I sailed  with  Julius  Caesar.  We  sailed  with  him  to  Britain, 
we  Romans,  and  brought  with  us  the  trappings  of  civilization: 
Roads,  Law  and  Language.  When  we  left,  hundreds  of  years 
later,  we  left  behind  us  forever,  our  roads  that  always  led  to  Rome, 
mother  of  cities;  our  Law,  mother  of  Laws;  and  our  Language, 
Latin,  mother  of  Languages.  Every  language  in  Europe  carries  the 
imprint  of  Latin;  English  is  solidly  founded  on  our  mellifluous 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  our  words  that  the  orator  uses;  and  the  poet: 

Music:  Pauses. 

Poet:  “Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hands?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine!” 

Roman:  There  they  are,  the  rolling,  majestic  syllables  of  Imperial 
Rome;  the  poet  will  translate  that  last  line  into  Saxon  for  us,  if 
you  please.  It  shows  the  contrast: 

Poet:  “Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hands?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
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The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 

Making  the  green  one  red!” 

Music:  Closes  the  sequence. 

Roman:  You  see?  There  it  is  in  Saxon:  “Making  the  green  one  red!” 

Narrator:  Indeed,  the  Saxon  is  not  half  so  couth.  Remember  “Alice 
Through  the  Looking  Glass”.  Remember  what  Humpty-Dumpty 
used  to  say? 

Humpty-Dumpty:  Impenetrability!  That’s  what  I say! 

Discusser:  Yes,  indeed,  there’s  a rollicking  Roman  remark.  Let’s 
have  that  in  Saxon,  please,  Humpty-Dumpty. 

Humpty-Dumpty:  Un-go- through-some-ness!  That’s  what  I say! 

Narrator:  We  certainly  owe  a lot  of  music  to  the  Romans.  But  you 
were  explaining  to  us  just  how  the  English  managed  to  get  hold 
of  Greek  words. 

Music:  Again  to  Roman  music. 

Roman:  We  brought  them  with  us;  Greek  has  always  been  the 
language  of  culture  and  philosophy;  all  cultured  Romans  spoke 
Greek,  and  we  left  a residue  of  Greek  with  our  own  Latin.  Even 
today  the  language  of  Science  is  still  taken  from  Greek : 

Various  Voices:  Philosophy.  Psychology.  Telescope.  Microscope.  Heli- 
ograph. Telephone.  Seismograph.  Spectrohelioscope.  Electroen- 
cephalograph. 

Music:  Ends  the  catalogue. 

Discusser:  Well,  we  could  carry  on  like  this  all  night,  of  course,  for 
practically  every  language  under  the  sun  has  chipped  in  its  two 
bits  worth  to  help  build  up  modern  English.  Once  upon  a time, 
we  must  remember,  England  was  a much  invaded  little  Island. 
Remember  that  last  invasion? 

Music:  A doleful  alarum  of  trumpets. 

Proclaimer:  Duke  William  of  Normandy  has  landed  at  Hastings! 

Music:  A stern  alarum  of  trumpets. 

Discusser:  William  the  Conqueror^  1066.  And  with  him  came  his 
language,  the  haughty  Norman  French.  You  can  still  find  it  in 
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mottoes — and  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament!  When  a bill  is  passed 
by  Parliament,  the  royal  assent  is  given  in  the  words: 

Assent:  Le  Roy  le  veult! 

Discusser:  Le  Roy  le  veult!  Norman  French — the  King  wishes  it; 
and  in  fact  when  the  king  dies,  the  Herald  tells  the  people  the 
news  in  the  age-old  language  of  chivalry:  Norman  French. 

Music:  Flourish!  I 

Herald:  Le  Roy  est  mort!  Vive  le  Roy! 

Music  .‘Flourish!  ! 

Discusser:  The  King  is  dead;  long  live  the  King!  But  they  still  say 
it  in  Norman  French! 

Narrator:  (Impatiently)  And  Norman  French  comes  from  Latin, 
and  we’ve  already  done  with  Latin. 

Discusser:  (Conclusively)  So  much  for  the  History  of  the  words 
we  use! 

Sound:  *‘Pong*^  on  the  bell. 

Narrator:  The  use  of  words.  How  shall  we  classify  the  words  we  use? 

Discusser:  That’s  an  easy  one!  Every  schoolboy  knows! 

Every  Schoolboy:  Er  . . . Adjectives,  sir.  Er  . . . verbs,  sir.  Er  . . . 
Prepositions,  sir.  Er  . . . Conjunctions,  sir.  Er  . . . Interjections, 
sir.  Er  . . . nouns’n’pronouns,  sir.  Er  . . . 

Discusser:  One  more!  (Quickly! 

(With  special  emphasis.) 

Every  Schoolboy:  Er  . . . Adverbs,  sir! 

Discusser:  That’s  it.  Well;  Adjectives.  What  is  an  Adjective? 

Sound:  One  stroke  on  the  hell. 

Narrator:  An  adjective  is  an  attribute  added  to  the  name  of  a thing 
to  describe  it  more  fully. 

Discusser:  We  know  all  about  adjectives.  Commercial  announcers 
can  generally  be  identified  by  the  fact  that  they  talk  in  nothing 
but  adjectives: 
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Commercial  Announcer:  Won’t  you  try  this  scrumptious  crickly- 
crackly,  crunchy-wunchy,  taste-tickling,  delicious,  palate-inspiring, 
fresh,  delightful,  luscious,  lovely  . . . 

Discusser:  That’ll  be  enough,  thank  you.  Adjectives,  alas,  soon  lose 
their  potency.  Nowadays  it  takes  twenty  adjectives  to  do  the 
work  of  one. 


Discusser:  So  much  for  adjectives.  Next,  verbs.  What  is  a verb? 

Sound:  One  stroke  on  the  bell. 

Narrator:  A verb  is  a word  that  expresses  an  action  or  a state. 

Discusser:  Verbs  are  very  common  words.  No  well  regulated  sen- 
tence should  be  without  one. 

Narrator:  Verbs  are  very  moody  words.  A verb  has  at  least  three 
moods:  Indicative,  Imperative,  and  Infinitive,  to  say  nothing  of 
things  like  subjunctive  or  optative. 

Discusser:  The  indicative  mood  tells  us  things,  as  for  instance: 

Voice:  Black  is  . . . Black! 

Discusser:  True,  but  trite.  However,  it  is  popularly  supposed  that 
statistics  can  prove  absolutely  anything,  so  let’s  get  a statistician 
to  tell  us  something: 

Statistician:  Black  is  . . . White! 

Discusser:  That’s  more  like  it! 

Narrator:  The  Imperative  mood  is  pretty  common  too.  Dictator- 
ships, where  everything  that  is  not  forbidden  is  compulsory,  naturally 
use  the  imperative  a good  deal.  So  do  Commerical  announcers 
selling  things. 

Announcer  1:  Go  now! 

Announcer  2:  Hurry,  hurry! 

Announcer  1:  Rush  out,  this  very  minute! 

Announcer  2:  Drop  everything  and  gallop  round  to  your  neigh- 
borhood drug  store! 
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Announcer  1:  Fling  away  your  crutches,  and  race  over  to  McGinty’s 
extra-special  Fire  Sale! 

Both  Announcers:  But  whatever  it  is,  do  it  now,  and  RUN,  DO 
NOT  WALK! 

Music:  A chord  in  G, 

Narrator:  The  infinitive  is  the  language  of  quotations  and  generali- 
zations. 

First  Voice:  To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine. 

Second  Voice:  To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 

First  Voice:  To  be,  or  not  to  be. 

Second  Voice:  To  die,  to  sleep. 

First  Voice:  To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream. 

Third  Voice:  Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  to- 
morrow, and  . . . 

Sound:  Clonk. 

Discusser:  Ye-e-s.  So  much  for  the  infinitive.  Now  all  verbs  have 
tenses,  of  course. 

Narrator:  Stop! 

Discusser:  Why? 

Narrator:  That  brings  us  on  to  dangerous  ground! 

Discusser:  How  so? 

Narrator:  That  brings  up  the  question  of  past,  present  and  future! 

Music:  Eerie  music  enters  and  is  heard  continuing. 

Discusser:  Yes,  I know,  but  . . . 

Narrator:  ( Overbearingly ) That,  sir,  is  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe. 
A radio  show  is  no  place  for  Riddles  of  the  Universe.  The  vibrating 
ether  is  no  place  to  meddle  with  eternity. 

Discusser:  (Mildly  indignant)  Why  not?  It’s  only  the  question  of 
time;  that’s  all.  It’s  clear  enough. 

Narrator:  The  question  may  be  clear,  but  it  is  monstrously  vexed. 
It  relates  to  the  difference  between  past  and  present.  It  invokes 
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monumental  subtleties  like  the  cosmic  difference  between  foresight 
and  backsight.  It  deals  with  the  closed  book  of  the  future,  and  the 
mystical  reasons  for  the  closing  thereof.  It  deals  with  the  mysterious 
reasons  underlying  . . . 

Discusser:  Tripe. 

Music:  Stops,  shocked. 

Narrator:  I beg  your  pardon. 

Discusser:  I said  tripe.  You  want  to  know  what  time  is;  well,  all 
right.  I can  tell  you  in  thirty  seconds. 

Narrator:  You  can  tell  me? 

Discusser:  Well,  this  Mathematical  Physicist  here  can  tell  you.  Step 
up  to  the  microphone,  Mr.  Mathematical  Physicist,  and  tell  the 
people  what  time  is. 

Math.  Phys.:  Well,  it’s  quite  simple,  actually.  Time  may  be  said  to 
be  a sort  of  Fourth  Dimension. 

Discusser:  Oh?  Oh.  Fourth  Dimension,  eh?  Yes.  Well;  carry  on. 

Math.  Phys.:  What  do  you  mean,  carry  on?  I’ve  finished.  That’s 
all  there  is  to  it. 

Discusser:  Oh,  well,  er  . . . there  you  are,  you  see;  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it.  Time  may  be  said  to  be  a sort  of  Fourth  Dimension. 


Narrator:  What’s  the  next  one? 

Discusser:  Prepositions. 

What  is  a Preposition? 

Sound:  One  stroke  on  the  bell. 

Narrator:  A preposition  is  an  indeclinable  word  governing,  and  norm- 
ally placed  before,  a noun  or  pronoun  to  show  its  relation  to  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Discusser:  You  know  the  sort  of  thing;  up,  down,  by,  with,  of,  from, 
to  or  for.  Over  and  under. 

An  Unexpected  Singer:  Does  Santa  Claus  sleep  with  his  Whiskers 
over  or  under  the  sheets? 
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Narrator:  Precisely.  You  have  propounded  a very  prepositional 
proposition. 

Discusser:  To  which,  we  regret  to  say,  there  is  no  solution. 
Narrator:  Music,  quick! 

Music:  The  music  responds. 

Discusser:  Conjunctions.  What  is  a Conjunction? 

Sound:  One  stroke  on  the  bell. 

Narrator:  A Conjunction  is  a word  joining  words  or  clauses. 
Discusser:  Not  very  interesting. 

Narrator:  What  a minute.  This  includes  and,  but  and  if. 

Discusser:  Oh,  yes!  If! 

Narrator:  If  is  beloved  of  logicians.  Logicians,  in  fact,  talk  in  nothing 
but  ifs.  You  will  always  find  an  If  somewhere  in  the  Premises, 
if  you’re  dealing  with  a logician.  Listen  to  this  logician:  ^ 

Music:  Ratio cinative. 

Discusser:  One  thing  more:  If  is  also  the  language  of  Imperialism. 
If  this;  if  that;  if  the  other.  We  all  recall  a well  known  Imperial 
bard,  who  wrote  a whole  poem  called: 

Music:  Prodigious  opening  fanfare. 

Voice:  (Diffidently,  after  clearing  the  throat)  If. 

Music:  Prodigious  closing  fanfare. 

Discusser:  Interjections.  What  is  an  interjection? 

Sound:  One  stroke  on  the  bell. 

Narrator:  An  interjection  is  an  exclamation. 

Discusser:  Interjections  are  beloved  of  lady  novelists. 

Various  Lady  Novelists:  (Enunciating  carefully)  Whew!  Pshaw!  Ugh! 
Poo!  Psst! 

Narrator:  Interjections  are  also  beloved  of  comic  strip  writers. 

1 Insert  an  appropriate  example  using  IF : You  know,  if  A is  greater  than  B, 
and  B is  greater,  etc. 
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Various  Comic  Strip  Writers:  (Enunciating  equally  carefully)  Wham! 
Bim!  Zam!  Kerplonk!  Zowie! 

Narrator:  Both  these  classes  use  interjections  because  they  let  you 
fill  up  a lot  of  space  without  doing  any  thinking. 

Discusser:  But  interjections  are  used  in  every  day  life.  For  instance, 
when  the  bishop  spills  hot  tea  over  his  best  pants,  he  uses  an 
interjection : 

Bishop:  (Grinding  it  out  between  his  teeth)  Dear,  dear,  dear;  my 
goodness  goodness,  gracious  me. 

Discusser:  Similarly,  when  a lumber  jack  cuts  himself  with  an  ax, 
he  too  uses  an  interjection. 

Narrator:  (In  an  urgent  whisper)  No,  no,  don’t. 

Discusser:  (Relentlessly)  Carry  on,  please! 

(There  is  five  seconds  of  absolute  silence.) 

Discusser:  (Smoothly)  You  have  just  heard  a deaf  and  dumb  lumber- 
jack’s reactions  on  cutting  himself  with  an  ax. 

Music:  Closes  the  sequence. 

Discusser:  Nouns.  What  is  a Noun? 

Sound:  One  stroke  on  the  bell. 

Narrator:  A noun  is  a word  used  as  the  name  of  a person  or  thing. 

Discusser:  A noun  is  nothing  but  a label.  Remember  that  when  the 
epithets  are  flying,  and  don’t  confuse  the  label  with  the  reality. 

Narrator:  Take  political  abuse,  for  instance. 

First  Man:  Confound  you,  sir,  you’re  nothing  but  a confounded 
Red,  that’s  all  you  are,  sir! 

Second  Man:  That’s  comic  coming  from  a dyed-in-the-wool  re- 
actionary like  you. 

First  Man:  Run  away  and  hide,  you  Bolshevik! 

Second  Man:  Go  jump  in  the  lake,  you  Fascist! 

Narrator:  How  much  do  those  words  means  to  arguing  Canadians! 
Nothing;  they’re  nothing  but  the  symbols  of  disagreement. 

Discusser:  Mind  you,  words  like  Red  and  Fascist  do  have  a mean- 
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ing.  They  had  a lot  of  meaning  to  the  people  who  died  in  revolu- 
tions, and  in  ghettoes  and  concentration  camps.  But  in  Canada, 
we  must  try  to  remember  what  they  really  mean,  and  not  just 
yell  them  at  somebody  we  don’t  agree  with.  We  might  just  as 
well  be  yelling  things  like  this: 

First  Man:  Confound  you,  sir,  you’re  nothing  but  a counfounded 
Whig,  that’s  all  you  are,  sir! 

Second  Man:  That’s  comic  coming  from  a dyed-in-the-wool  Tory 
like  you! 

First  Man:  Run  away  and  hide,  you  Radical! 

Second  Man:  Go  jump  in  the  lake,  you  fundholder! 

Narrator:  A hundred  years  ago,  them  was  fighting  words!  See  how 
they  sound  nowadays.  Remember  what  you’ll  sound  like  in  a 
hundred  years,  and  think  before  you  holler. 

Discusser:  Another  tricky  thing  about  nouns  is  the  way  we  can 
give  a delicate  flavor  to  an  idea  by  the  right  noun.  You  know: 

Pro:  Our  Party! 

Con:  Your  faction! 

Pro:  Our  Leaders! 

Con:  Your  demagogues! 

Pro:  Our  information! 

Con:  Your  propaganda! 

Discusser:  You  see  what  a very  delicate  aroma  is  carried  by  the 
right  words. 

Narrator:  And  delicate  aromas  naturally  lead  us  to  deal  with  Proper 
Nouns,  the  names  of  persons  or  places. 

Discusser:  As  for  the  names  of  races;  they  are  Improper  Nouns. 
(Sadly) 

Sneering  Voices:  (Rising  to  a terrible  climax)  Dago!  Dago!  Jew! 
Jew!  Nigger!  Nigger!  Hun!  Sheenie! 

Music:  Harshly  tops  the  climax. 

Narrator:  You  hear  that?  That  is  the  hideous  pandemonium  of 
racial  intolerance.  Those  are  the  dragon’s  teeth  that  you  can  sow 
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now  if  you  want  to,  and  which  will  assuredly  rise  up  as  armed 
men  who  will  fight  the  next  war;  and  the  next;  and  the  next. 

Discusser:  (Ironically)  But  of  course,  we  do  not  all  take  such  epithets 
with  equanimity.  Some  of  us  protest. 


Discusser:  Pronouns.  What  is  a pronoun? 

Sound:  One  stroke  on  the  bell. 

Narrator:  A pronoun  is  a word  standing  for,  and  constructed  like, 
a noun. 

Discusser:  (Slowly  and  thoughtfully)  A word  standing  for,  and 
constructed  like,  a noun. 

Music:  Mysterious  and  noble. 

A Deep  Beautiful  Female  Voice:  Then  I must  be  a pronoun,  for 
I stand  for,  and  am  constructed  like  a noun.  I am  constructed 
out  of  the  hopes  of  Plato,  and  the  conversations  of  Socrates; 
out  of  the  words  of  Lincoln,  and  the  observations  of  H.  G.  Wells 
and  G.  B.  Shaw.  I represent  many  other  pronouns,  such  as  you 
and  you.  My  password  is  Truth;  a word  which  comes  hard  these 
days  to  Teutonic  tongues. 

And  the  countersign  is  Liberty;  a word  which  is  beyond  the 
Sons  of  Heaven  at  the  moment. 

I am  constructed  out  of  freedom,  and  my  foundation  is  built  on 
justice.  I contain  no  artificial  preservatives,  such  as  tyranny  or 
dictatorship.  I contain  no  ingredients  harmful  to  others,  such 
as  racial  or  religious  discrimination,  for  I am  constructed  like  the 
noun  Democracy. 

I stand  for  Democracy  too,  for  Democracy  cannot  as  yet  stand 
for  itself;  poor  thing,  it  does  not  even  exist  as  yet. 

If  you  doubt  me,  look  about  you,  you  who  are  so  proud  of  your 
democracy,  open  your  eyes  and  look  about  you;  and  blush  for 
shame! 

Music:  Closes  with  the  voice. 

Discusser:  Finally,  adverbs.  What  is  an  Adverb? 

Sound:  One  stroke  on  the  bell. 
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Narrator:  An  adverb  is  a word  which  modifies  a verb,  an  adjective, 
or  another  adverb. 

Discusser:  Wearily,  cheerily,  beerily,  drearily;  that’s  the  sort  of  thing. 

Narrator:  Also  the  adverbs  of  place  and  time.  Then  and  now;  here 
and  there. 

Mrs.  Ritchby:  That  brings  it  all  back  to  me. 

Narrator:  What  does,  madam? 

Mrs.  Ritchby:  There,  you  saying  There,  like  that.  My  next-door 
neighbor  gave  her  boy,  you  know.  He  was  killed  over  there. 
Actually,  I feel  it’s  the  duty  of  all  mothers  to  give  their  boys 
gladly.  That’s  how  my  neighbor  gave  her  boy  . . . gladly. 

Narrator:  (With  great  sincerity)  Madam:  did  she  give  her  boy? 
Does  she  say  that?  Or  does  she  say  he  went  of  his  own  free  will? 
Madam,  this  talk  of  giving  what  was  never  yours  to  give  will  only 
obscure  the  issue.  Madam,  it  will  draw  down  sympathy  in  quarters 
where  it  is  not  deserved. 

Mrs.  Ritchby:  You  heartless  monster!  Don’t  you  think  our  sorrow- 
ing mothers  who  gave  their  boys  so  gladly  should  get  any  sympathy? 

Narrator:  Madam,  I give  them  sympathy  for  their  loss;  but  I do 
not  believe  they  want  credit  for  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  is  not 
theirs;  it  is  the  boys’.  You  merely  take  glory  from  your  neigh- 
bor’s son,  who  has  sacrificed  indeed.  You  say  she  gave  her  boy 
gladly.  I call  for  adverbs ! Adverbs  to  tell  us  the  truth ! 

Music:  A solemn  powerful  march. 

Narrator:  Tell  me  how  he  went  to  meet  the  foe? 

A Terrible  Voice:  (Echo  . . . and  in  measured  accents)  Unwillingly. 
Unwillingly.  Unwillingly. 

Narrator:  Tell  me  how  he  faced  the  storm  of  battle. 

The  Voice:  (As  before)  Fearfully.  Fearfully.  Fearfully. 

Narrator:  How  did  the  panoply  of  combat  strike  him? 

The  Voice:  Hideously.  Hideously.  Hideously. 

Narrator:  How  did  he  look  when  the  battle  began? 

The  Voice:  Nervously.  Nervously.  Nervously.  I 
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Narrator:  How  did  he  speak  when  the  battle  began? 

llie  Voice:  Tremblingly,  Tremblingly.  Tremblingly. 

Mrs.  Ritchhy:  You’re  discouraging  the  war  effort!  You’re  making 
that  boy  out  a coward!  How  dare  you  say  that  boy  was  a 
coward? 

Narrator:  (Ignormg  her)  Tell  me  how  did  he  fight? 

Music:  The  march  stops  dead.  There  is  a pause. 

I he  Voice:  (With  tremendous  resolution)  Bravely! 

Music:  Picks  it  up  with  a mighty  flourish,  and  continuing  with  a 
stirring  but  solemn  march. 

Narrator:  Bravely:  for  he  knew  the  danger,  and  feared  it.  Bravely: 
for  he  saw  his  duty  and  dreaded  it.  Bravely:  for  he  remembered 
his  home,  and  longed  for  it.  Bravely:  for  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
saw  the  enemy  and  faced  him! 

Music:  Becomes  less  militant. 

Narrator:  (Without  pause)  In  the  moment  of  battle,  we  may  be 
sure  that  certain  ‘‘incidents”,  which  we  allowed  to  happen  all  over 
the  world  during  the  last  ten  years,  had  very  little  to  do  with  his 
conscious  behaviour.  He  could  not  put  his  impressions  into  words, 
but  to  him  their  meaning  was  clear;  and  this  clear  meaning 
carried  him  forward  on  the  word  of  command  to  where  the 
bullet  stopped  him! 

And  that  leaves  us  behind,  and  what  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  shout 
meaningless  epithets  at  each  other?  Shall  we  make  a great  to-do 
about  words,  taking  refuge  in  the  unthinking  jargon  that  says 
everybody  we  don’t  like  is  a . . .^  Or  shall  we  forget  the  words 
for  a change,  and  get  out  and  do  something  about  the  ugly 
meaning  that  lies  behind  the  letters  . . .’^  ? To  put  it  bluntly, 
shall  we  go  on  fooling  ourselves  forever  with  empty  epithets,  or 
shall  we  try  looking  the  truth  in  the  face  for  a change,  and 
live  our  lives  as  others  have  died  their  deaths : Bravely ! 

Music:  A noble  fnale. 


^ Fill  in  a currently  appropriate  word.  In  the  second  instance,  spell  it  out 
letter  by  letter. 
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Assignment 


Class  project  . . . 

With  the  help  of  your  teacher,  choose  your  radio  play(s).  Then 
as  a class  project,  produce  the  script (s).  You  will  naturally  make 
use  of  every  source  of  assistance  at  your  disposal.  Begin  by  reviewing 
the  material  of  this  chapter. 


Choosing  the  director  and  actors 

The  most  important  member  of  the  production  force  is  the 
director.  For  your  first  broadcast,  your  director  may  be  your 
teacher,  a member  of  the  radio  department  in  your  school,  or 
one  of  your  classmates  who  has  had  experience  in  broadcasting. 
The  director  chooses  the  cast,  coaches  the  actors  in  their  lines 
and  action,  conducts  rehearsals,  controls  the  use  of  music  and 
sound  effects,  and  times  the  performance  to  the  second. 

The  production  director  realizes  that  a smooth  final  perform- 
ance is  possible  only  when  every  detail  has  been  carefully  planned 
and  worked  out  in  advance  of  the  final  rehearsal. 

During  rehearsals  the  director  and  cast  may  find  it  necessary 
to  change  parts  of  the  script,  even  to  recast  a part,  but  there 
must  be  no  last-minute  flurry,  for  both  directors  and  actors 
must  always  be  calm  and  self-possessed. 


Assignment 


class  activity  . . . 

By  this  time  each  group  in  your  class  has  written  the  scripts  for 
the  program  that  your  class  is  going  to  present.  Your  teacher  or 
each  group  should  appoint  a director  for  each  script  whose  job 
it  will  be  to  conduct  auditions,  if  necessary,  and  to  direct  the  pro- 
gram to  a successful  presentation. 

For  the  audition  various  members  of  the  class  will  read  the  parts 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  person  who  can  best  interpret  each 
part.  If  the  script  is  a play,  voices  rather  than  actions  should  be 
considered  in  the  interpretation  of  characters.  The  members  of  each 
group  may  express  their  choice  for  each  part.  The  final  decision 
must  always  rest  with  the  director,  however. 
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Rehearsing  the  program 

Radio  parts  are  read  from  the  script.  They  are  not  memo- 
rized. This  means  that  the  actor  reads  and  acts  at  the  same  time, 
but  he  acts  chiefly  through  his  voice,  for  he  is  rooted  to  his  place 
before  the  microphone.  He  cannot  move  an  inch  unless  he  is 
directed  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  effect  of  changes  of 
action  or  place. 

Broadcasters  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  radio  picks 
up  every  sound  and  magnifies  it.  For  this  reason,  actors  do 
not  boom  into  the  microphone,  and  sound-effects  men  do  not 
perform  too  near  the  microphone  when  they  slam  doors,  beat 
drums,  or  blow  whistles. 

Whether  the  rehearsal  is  a preliminary  one  in  the  classroom 
or  a final  one  before  the  regular  microphone,  everything  should 
be  in  order  at  the  moment  set  for  the  beginning  so  that  the 
broadcast  may  proceed  in  a businesslike  way.  The  director  has 
a stop  watch;  the  characters  read  their  parts  in  natural  voices, 
not  trying  too  much  acting  at  first.  At  the  close  of  the  first  read- 
ing, the  actors  and  the  director,  who  has  timed  the  program,  cut 
the  manuscript  if  it  is  too  long.  Each  actor  marks  the  cuts  on  his 
own  script.  As  most  actors  read  faster  in  the  final  performance 
than  in  rehearsals,  the  rehearsal  reading  may  safely  take  a minute 
or  even  two  minutes  longer  than  the  time  allotted  for  the  broad- 
cast. 

Several  readings  may  be  necessary  before  the  cutting,  or  in 
some  cases  the  expanding,  of  the  script  will  be  satisfactory  and 
the  timing  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It  is 
well  to  indicate  on  the  manuscript  how  much  material  should 
be  covered  every  30  seconds,  for  the  director  can  then  accelerate 
or  retard  the  reading  in  the  final  performance. 

As  the  rehearsals  proceed,  the  reading  becomes  clearer  and 
more  interpretive  as  every  word  and  sentence  is  given  its  cor- 
rect pace  and  inflection. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

After  several  after-school  rehearsals,  your  director  is  now  ready 
to  call  for  a final  rehearsal  of  your  program.  You  may  want  to 
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invite  critics  from  the  dramatics  class  or  from  your  circle  of  friends 
who  have  been  on  amateur  radio  programs.  Be  sure  to  follow 
all  of  the  suggestions  that  you  have  just  read,  in  order  that  your 
rehearsals  may  be  both  serious  and  businesslike. 

Going  on  the  air 

A few  minutes  before  the  program  is  called,  the  director  orders 
you  to  stand  by.  Everyone  is  in  his  place,  and  you  are  ready 
to  move  toward  or  away  from  the  microphone  quickly  and 
quietly.  Your  script  pages  are  in  order  so  that  you  will  avoid 
any  noise  when  they  are  turned,  for  no  sounds  not  in  the  script  are 
to  be  made  in  the  studio.  The  director  takes  a position  which 
gives  him  command  of  the  actors,  the  musicians,  and  the  sound- 
effects  men.  His  eye  is  on  the  clock.  The  station  announcer 
gives  the  cue,  and  your  program  is  on  the  air.  By  this  time 
you  are  so  familiar  with  your  lines  that  you  can  read  these  lines 
and  at  the  same  time  watch  the  director  for  hand  signals,  in- 
dicating when  you  are  to  move  back  from,  or  nearer  to,  the 
microphone,  whether  you  should  talk  faster  or  more  slowly,  or 
whether  you  are  pacing  your  words  just  right  (on  the  nose). 
Finally,  after  you  have  read  the  last  speeches,  the  director  draws 
his  forefinger  across  his  throat,  indicating  that  the  program  has 
been  cut  or  signed  off,  and  your  show  is  over. 


Assignment 

class  activity  . . . 

You  are  now  ready  to  go  on  the  air.  Apptoint  a committee  to  plan 
the  order  for  the  various  scripts  so  that  no  two  scripts  that  are 
similar  are  presented  in  sequence.  Elect  one  person  to  act  as  the 
master  of  ceremonies  to  introduce  each  individual  broadcast.  This 
person  will  need  to  write  his  own  continuity  in  order  to  blend  all 
of  the  programs  into  a unified  broadcast.  He  should  prepare  an 
introduction  in  which  he  identifies  the  station  and  the  program. 
He  should  also  write  an  appropriate  conclusion. 

Each  group  should  be  ready  to  go  on  the  air  as  soon  as  the 
announcer  makes  the  introduction. 

To  add  reality  to  the  programs,  try  to  obtain  the  public-address 
system  of  your  school.  If  possible,  invite  another  class  to  hear  your 
programs. 
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Hand  in  . . . 

Following  your  final  radio  broadcast  write  an  evaluation  of  this 
class  project.  Begin  by  pointing  out  the  ways  in  which  the  broadcasts 
were  a success.  Deal  with  general  points  first,  then  take  up  specific 
points.  Do  not  hesitate  to  single  out  instances  of  outstanding  work 
for  special  praise.  In  the  latter  part  of  your  critique,  deal  with 
general  weaknesses.  Then,  being  very  tactful,  point  out  where  in- 
dividuals may  have  fallen  short  of  what  was  expected  of  them. 
Finally,  set  a goal  for  future  classes  (or  your  own)  to  strive  for  in 
radio  broadcasting. 


TELEVISION 


Since  the  earliest  days  of  radio  people  have  speculated  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  audience  would  not  only  hear 
but  also  see  the  actors.  That  time  has  now  come,  and  the  medium 
has  been  very  aptly  named  television,  that  is  seeing  from  ajar.  But 
television  is  still  in  its  infancy.  While  there  have  been  telecasts 
in  the  United  States  since  the  1940’s,  Canada’s  first  studio  pro- 
gram was  not  produced  until  late  in  1952.  However,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  history  of  radio,  we  can  look  forward  to  very 
rapid  advances  in  the  field  of  television  in  the  course  of  the 
next  decade  or  two.  And  with  this  advance  will  come  the  develop- 
ment of  an  extensive  video  vocabulary  which  is  at  present  only  in 
the  formative  stage. 

Because  television  is  still  such  a new  and  largely  undeveloped 
vehicle,  the  authors  of  this  text  can  do  no  more  than  anticipate 
in  a general  way  what  the  future  of  this  medium  may  be.  Of 
some  of  its  potentialities  they  are  in  no  doubt  whatever. 


TWO  OBVIOUS  COMPARISONS 

Because  of  its  genesis  and  nature,  television  is  in  some  ways 
comparable  to  radio  combined  with  moving  pictures.  Since  many 
of  the  similarities  are  rather  obvious,  you  should  be  able  to  think 
of  most  of  them  for  yourself. 
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Hand  in  . . . 


Assignment 


Divide  a page  in  the  manner  shown  below  and  complete,  in 
sentence  form,  the  table  suggested: 

Television  compared  with 


A.  Radio: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


B.  Motion  Pictures: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


class  activity  . . . 

Some  pupils,  particularly  those  who  live  in  larger  cities  and 
regularly  see  stage  productions,  may  feel  that  in  many  ways  tele- 
vision borrows  from  the  technique  of  the  “legitimate  stage”!  Discuss. 


SOME  TELEVISION  PROBLEMS 

From  the  outset  those  interested  in  producing  television  pro- 
grams foresaw  that  it  would  not  be  so  simple  a medium  to 
handle  as  was  radio.  Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  will 
be  touched  on  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

Cost 

From  what  we  have  read  in  radio  magazines  and  other 
sources,  we  know  that  a half-hour  radio  program  requiring  famous 
actors  and  actresses,  a large  supporting  cast,  a good  orchestra, 
and  the  numerous  other  personnel  who  make  a good  show 
possible  may  cost  thousands  of  dollars.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of 
producing  a comparable  television  show  vary,  but  a working 
“figure”  would  be  ten  times  as  much.  Some  would  maintain  that 
such  an  estimate  is  too  optimistic.  This  being  the  case,  the 
number  of  sponsors  who  can  afford  to  “back”  such  a program 
will  be  limited.  Similarly,  private  radio  stations,  private  radio 
networks,  or  even  publicly-owned  networks  will  not  be  able  to 
produce  an  extensive  number  of  live  studio  television  programs. 
(On-the-spot  shows,  such  as  wrestling  matches  and  prize  fights, 
will  be  dealt  with  later.) 
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But  studio  production  is  only  the  first  of  the  costs  entailed. 
Network  distribution  of  television  programs  is  also  more  expensive 
than  program  transmission  in  radio.  At  least  this  is  the  case 
at  present.  Constant  research  by  scientists,  or  perhaps  the  brilliant 
insight  of  some  amateur  in  the  realm  of  radio  and  television, 
may  come  up  with  some  relatively  simple  method  of  transmitting 
television  programs  from  coast  to  coast.  In  the  meantime,  some 
methods  of  overcoming  the  foregoing  difficulties  have  been  de- 
vised. (See  the  section  on  Films,  below.) 

Canada  has  fewer  than  twenty  million  people.  The  chief 
centers  of  population  are  contained  in  a narrow  strip  of  territory 
that  stretches  for  four  thousand  miles  along  our  country’s  southern 
boundary;  but  even  within  this  strip  there  are  many  sparsely 
settled  areas.  If  you  keep  this  geographic  factor  in  mind  you  will 
realize  that  we  in  Canada  are  confronted  by  a very  serious 
problem  in  attempting  to  distribute  a television  program  to  all 
parts  of  Canada  at  the  moment  that  it  is  being  produced  in  one 
of  our  larger  cities. 


Limits  to  direct  reception 


Because  of  the  manner  in  which  radio  waves  rebound  to  the 
earth  from  the  upper  strata  of  our  atmosphere,  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  “pick  up”  radio  broadcasts,  direct,  from  stations  thousands 
of  miles  away.  But  only  under  very  freakish  atmospheric  con- 
ditions is  anything  similar  to  this  possible  with  television  pro- 
grams. Normally,  television  waves  travel  in  straight  lines.  This 
being  so,  forty  to  sixty  miles  (at  the  present  time)  is  considered 
the  radius  over  which  reasonably  good  reception  can  be  expected. 
The  placing  of  the  telecasting  tower  or  the  receiving  antennae 
on  extremely  high  buildings  or  natural  elevations  will,  of  course, 
increase  the  effective  radius.  However,  much  work  is  already  being 
done  with  micro-wave  transmission  and  “booster”  stations.  Further 
devices  (other  than  the  coaxial  cable)  may  shortly  supplement 
present  methods  of  transmission. 
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Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Secure  through  your  Social  Studies  teacher  a prepared  outline 
map  of  Canada.  On  this  map  mark  carefully  all  the  major  cities 
and  any  smaller  ones  that  you  know  for  certain  have  TV  stations. 
Then  draw  to  scale  a circle  about  each  city  to  indicate  the  outer  limits 
to  which  its  TV  broadcasts  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  reach. 
The  resulting  map  should  indicate  fairly  accurately  the  extent  to 
which  Canadians  have  Canadian  TV  broadcasts  available  to  them. 

In  a different  color,  do  the  same  for  American  cities  just  south 
of  the  Canadian  boundary. 

The  best  of  these  maps  kept  on  file  from  year  to  year  would  form 
an  interesting  record  of  the  progress  of  TV  in  Canada. 

Securing  suitable  material 

Through  the  use  of  the  running  commentary,  but  above  all 
through  the  use  of  sound  effects,  radio  can  bring  realistically 
to  our  ears  and  minds  almost  any  story  contrived  by  the  resource- 
ful genius  of  our  writers.  Battles  rage,  airplanes  collide  in  mid- 
air, cars  meet  head-on,  lions  roar  through  the  jungle,  even  planets 
explode — all  through  courtesy  of  the  sound-effects  man.  And, 
of  course,  radio  can  also  bring  us  drawing-room  comedy  requiring 
little  more  than  good  conversation.  Its  range  of  material  is 
almost  unlimited.  Television,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  limita- 
tions. At  least  this  is  the  case  with  studio  productions. 

While  television  writers  and  directors  may  take  great  liberties 
with  the  three  unities  of  Time,  Place,  and  Action,  just  as  the 
legitimate  stage  has  already  done,  there  are  limits  to  the  types  of 
programs  that  can  be  produced  in  a studio.  Attempts  to  go  too 
far  beyond  these  reasonable  limits  will  result  in  a loss  of  ven- 
similitude^ 

Admittedly,  there  are  story  situations  which  are  made  to  order 
for  the  television  stage.  The  resolving  of  a plot  in  a courtroom 
scene  would  be  an  example.  The  three  unities  could  be  carefully 
observed.  However,  audiences  will  quickly  tire  of  television  if 
programs  are  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a few  convenient  stereo- 
types. People  will  expect  as  much  originality  and  variety  from 
television  as  they  have  from  radio  and  motion  pictures.  Some 
critics,  however,  might  argue  that  the  public  has  not  been  too 
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1952,  over  CBLT,  Toronto.  Jane  Mallet  and  Don  Harron  are  the  actors. 
Geoffrey  Waddington's  Orchestra  is  in  the  background. 

Courtesy  the  C.B.C.  and  Gilbert  A.  Milne  & Co. 


demanding  in  the  setting  of  high  standards  in  the  past,  and  that 
there  is  evidence  that  a like  tolerance  will  be  shown  towards 
television  productions. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Make  an  extensive  list  of  the  types  of  stories  or  scenes  from 
stories  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reproduce  in  a television 
studio. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Make  a list  of  story  situations  that  would  suit  themselves  to 
studio  reproduction. 

Class  project  . . . 

Actors  and  their  roles 

C.  Here  is  a suggestion  for  a rather  ambitious  undertaking  that 
might  appeal  to  some  classes.  Either  choose  a play  from  an  appro- 
priate book  or  transcribe  one  in  shorthand  from  a radio  program. 
(Your  teacher  will,  of  course,  warn  you  about  the  nature  of  the 
copyright  law  if  you  do  the  latter.)  Then  divide  the  class  into  two 
sections.  The  first  group  will  prepare  and  produce  the  play  for  radio, 
with  no  studio  audience.  The  "second  group  will  prepare  and  pro- 
duce the  play  as  it  would  have  to  be  done  for  and  in  a television 
studio.^ 

In  radio,  for  all  listeners  except  those  actually  in  the  studio, 
the  voice  of  the  actor  creates  the  story  effect.  The  roles  of  the 
old  men  may  be  played  by  youths  who  know  how  to  control 
their  voices.  Clever  mimics  may  reproduce  the  cooing  or  weeping  of 
a baby.  With  television  all  this  will  be  changed.  Either  through 
age  or  careful  make-up,  actors  and  actresses  will  have  to  be 
suited  to  their  roles.  In  voice,  personality,  age,  and  appearance, 
they  will  have  to  fit  into  the  parts  which  they  are  called  on 
to  portray.  This  should  not  be  too  difficult  an  obstacle  to  over- 
come, but  it  will  mean  that  directors  will  have  to  call  on  more 
experienced  actors  and  actresses  from  the  stage  and  screen. 

1 It  should  be  noted  by  teachers  and  pupils  that  many  of  the  radio  assign- 
ments in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  by  suitable  modification,  could  be 
changed  to  television  assignments. 
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Miscellaneous  problems  already  evident 

Telecasting  has  now  been  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
long  enough  to  make  manifest  certain  features  considered  un- 
desirable by  at  least  some  sections  of  the  community.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  agree  or  disagree  with  those  who  have  criticized 
adversely  certain  types  of  television  material. 

Wrestling  and  Boxing  Matches,  Because  the  range  of  the  tele- 
vision camera  is  limited,  it  was  natural  that  the  “ring”  should 
have  become  a favorite  “stage”  for  producers  of  early  television 
programs,  not  only  because  many  people  wished  to  see  these 
performances  but  because  the  cost  of  telecasting  them  was  relatively 
low.  All  action  (or  almost  all  the  action)  took  place  within  the 
limited  confines  of  the  ring.  The  placing  of  lights  and  cameras 
was  thus  greatly  simplified.  Concerned  observers  wonder  whether 
television  popularized  wrestling  or  wrestling  popularized  television. 

Violence.  People  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  an  actual 
count  have  reported  instances  where,  in  the  course  of  an  evening’s 
viewing  of  TV  shows,  they  noted  scores  of  murders,  accidental 
killings,  violent  beatings,  third-degree  tortures,  and  bruising  brawls 
portrayed  in  stories  intended  to  entertain  not  only  adults  but 
also  children.  They  wonder  about  the  effect  of  these,  particularly 
on  young  and  adolescent  minds. 

Use  of  Resurrected  Films.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  producing 
live  studio  programs  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a sufficient 
number  of  suitable  substitutes,  television  producers  have  some- 
times secured  discarded  motion  picture  films  and  reproduced  them 
on  a screen  before  their  television  cameras.  Often  these  were 
trashy  as  well  as  old.  It  is  obvious  why  current,  top-grade  Holly- 
wood productions  could  not  have  been  used.  (See  later  note  on 
Films. ) 

Bad  Taste,  and  Worse,  in  Advertising.  The  company  which 
sponsors  a TV  production  is,  naturally,  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
to  present  the  merits  of  its  product  to  the  viewing  public.  How- 
ever, many  people  have  claimed  that  their  sensibilities  have  often 
been  affronted  by  the  sheer  bad  taste  with  which  commercials 
(plugs)  have  been  presented.  To  quote  only  one  example,  ad- 
vertising handled  by  the  near-equivalent  of  a side-show  barke-r 
was  sometimes  introduced  most  incongruously  into  the  very  heart 
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of  a serious  performance.  By  now,  this  practice  may  have  all  but 
disappeared.  Similarly,  some  viewers  felt  that  certain  social  prac- 
tices, such  as  the  partaking  of  spirituous  drinks,  have  been  portrayed 
as  if  they  were  universally  accepted.  Their  objections  raise  the 
whole  thorny  problem  of  censorship. 

RELATION  OF  FILMS  TO  TELEVISION 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  films  could  be  used  in 
television  : 

1.  Television  networks  and  stations  could  make  arrangements 
with  those  who  produce  motion  pictures  so  that  these  productions 
could  be  presented  to  the  television  audience.  Suitable  financial 
allowances  for  the  original  producer  would  have  to  be  worked  out. 

2.  Motion  pictures  could  be  produced  specifically  for  television 
showing. 

3.  Live  programs  produced  in  one  part  of  the  country  could 
be  filmed  and  later  reproduced  in  stations  in  other  areas. 


Assignment 

class  activity  . . . 

A.  Diseuss  in  detail  the  three  possible  uses  of  films  listed  above, 
and  add  to  your  list  any  other  appropriate  uses. 

B.  Canada  has  a “dual”  system  in  radio  and  television,  private 
ownership  (the  Canadian  Association  of  Broadcasters)  and  public 
ownership  (the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation).  In  what  way 
or  ways  does  this  dual  system  increase  or  decrease  the  television 
problems  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages?  Discuss. 

POTENTIALITIES  OF  TELEVISION 

What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  may  have  appeared, 
at  times,  to  indicate  that  the  authors  of  this  text  have  a rather 
pessimistic  outlook  for  the  future  possibilities  of  television.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Under  ideal  circumstances,  and  with 
intelligent  and  tactful  handling,  this  new  communication  medium 
can  become  an  agency  for  great  good  among  our  people. 
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It  requires  no  great  imagination  to  foresee  the  day  when  millions 
of  people  will  have  an  opportunity  through  television  to  see  what 
they  otherwise  might  never  have  seen.  This  holds  true  whether 
we  think  of  the  dramatization  of  the  literary  masterpieces  of  the 
world,  the  great  operas,  or  lighter  comedy.  It  holds  true  in  the 
realm  of  current  events.  It  holds  true  likewise  in  the  matter  of 
seeing  how  other  parts  of  the  world  work  and  play.  Of  course 
television  will  often  work  hand  in  hand  with  radio  and  the 
motion  picture  industry  in  bringing  to  its  audience  the  most  en- 
lightening and  most  entertaining  material. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  television  will  help 
to  bring  to  Canada  a national  pride  and  unity  such  as  it  has 
not  always  had  sufficiently  in  the  past.  But,  on  a wider  plane, 
it  could — again,  under  ideal  circumstances — do  its  share  in  helping 
to  bring  greater  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  this  world. 
Contrariwise,  let  us  hope  that  it  does  not  become  a mere  propaganda 
vehicle  for  breeding  fear,  distrust,  and  international  strife. 

Coming  closer  to  your  own  particular  concern  at  the  moment 
(as  a student),  surely  there  is  a place  for  television  in  the  field 
of  education.  It  should  take  its  rightful  place  with  radio  and 
films  in  the  audio-visual  aids  department.  It  should  be  especially 
useful  on  the  occasion  of  great  national  and  international  events. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  the  purely  cultural  and  educative 
possibilities  of  television,  a great  new  vista  of  entertainment  for 
its  own  sake  stretches  before  TV  audiences  of  the  future.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  are  those  who  have  misgivings.  They  wonder 
whether  people  who  can  see  big  league  baseball  and  hockey  will 
lose  interest  in  these  sports  at  the  community  level;  whether 
television  may  so  reduce  attendance  at  motion  picture  theatres 
that  Hollywood  will  lack  the  millions  of  dollars  necessary  to 
produce  great  films;  whether  the  opportunity  to  see,  as  well  as 
hear,  drama  over  the  air  may  have  a deleterious  effect  on  com- 
munity drama;  and,  in  general,  whether  we  may  become  a race 
of  stay-at-homes,  to  the  detriment  of  social  life  in  all  its  phases. 
We  do  not  think  so.  Man,  it  has  been  claimed,  is  by  nature 
gregarious.  He  likes  to  be  with  other  people.  Television  will 
have  its  place,  but  people  will  still  foregather  in  crowds  wherever 
there  is  worthwhile  entertainment  to  edify  them. 

And  last  of  all,  a word  to  you  who  in  the  year  that  you  are 
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studying  from  this  text  still  rarely  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
this  latest  communication  medium,  television.  True,  you  may  be 
missing  an  experience  which  others  are  finding  quite  stimulating. 
But  do  not  let  this  depress  you.  Keep  in  mind  two  things.  Science 
is  ever  on  the  march,  and  sooner  or  later  will  discover  a means 
of  bringing  television  even  to  the  remotest  sections  of  our  country. 
If  that  does  not  cheer  you,  then  compare  your  opportunities  for 
recreational  enlightenment  and  entertainment  with  those  of  the 
pioneers  of  even  fifty  years  ago.  Realize,  in  spite  of  pessimists, 
that  life  in  the  twentieth  century  is  a good,  full  life;  that  one 
could  well  say  as  Wordsworth  did  of  an  earlier  era: 

“In  that  dawning  age  ’twas  bliss  to  be  alive. 

And  to  be  young  was  very  heaven.” 
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INDEX 


abbreviations,  to  be  avoided,  220 
accent,  primary  and  secondary,  143 
accenting  the  correct  syllable,  143-145 
acceptance,  notes  of,  234-235 
across  mike,  253 

addressing,  block  form  of,  212,  219 
addressing,  indented  form  of,  212,  219 
adjectives,  correct  use  of,  193-195 
adjournment,  motion  for,  7 
ad  lib,  253 

adverbs,  correct  use  of,  193-195 
advertising,  radio,  249-250 
amendments  to  motions,  17-18 
analogy 
false,  41 
reasoning  by,  31 
antonyms,  151,  155-156 
antepenultimate  rule  of  pronunciation, 
161(D)-162 

A Play  on  Words  by  Lister  Sinclair, 
256-271 

artistic  description,  166-172 
assumption,  false,  43 
attractive  arrangements  of  letter,  211- 
214 

audition,  253 

band-wagon  device,  38 
beard,  253 

block  form,  212-213,  219 
bridge,  253 

broadcasters’  standards,  251-252 
by-laws,  drafting  of,  13 

card  stacking  device,  38 

cause  and  effect,  31 

character  sketch,  208 

children’s  programs,  251 

choric  speech,  123-127 

classroom  speech,  improving,  105-107 

clean  up,  253 

coherence,  how  achieved,  68,  71 
colloquial  speech,  147 
committee  report,  form  of,  19 
committees,  appointment  of,  6 
compare  and  contrast,  30 


connotative  words,  188,  190 
Conquest  of  Mt.  McKinley,  98-101 
constitution,  drafting  of,  13 
continuity,  253 
contrasts,  featuring  of,  60 
controversial  topics,  29 
creative  thinking,  examples  of,  22 
crime  and  mystery  programs,  252 
Crop  Dusting,  ABC’s  of,  74-76 
cue,  253 

cultural  improvement,  249 
cut,  253 

data,  insufficient  and  irrelevant,  41 
daydreaming,  23 
dead  mike,  253 
dead  spot,  253 
deductive  reasoning,  51 
denotative  words,  188 
derivation  of  words  157-161 
description 

artistic,  166-172 
kinds  of,  165-172 
planning  the,  172-187 
practical,  165-166 
details 

listing  of,  59 
presentation  of,  185-186 
selection  of,  184-185 
devices,  used  by  propagandists,  36-39 
diaphragm,  113,  114 
dictionary,  sample  pages  of,  152-154 
director  (radio),  choosing  of,  272 
discussion 

panel,  135-136 
programs,  248 
single-leader,  133-134 
taking  part  in,  133-136 
dominant  impression,  178-182 

electing  officers,  4 
emotions,  dangers  of,  48 
emphasis  in  paragraph,  68,  71 
envelope,  addressing  of,  219-220 
environment,  importance  of,  34 
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examples  in  paragraph,  63 
eye  span,  increasing,  83-87 

facts,  accuracy  of,  29 
fade,  253 

figurative  language,  94-95 
figures  of  speech,  195-203 
films,  relation  to  television,  282 
first  meeting 

of  permanent  organization,  12 
of  temporary  organization,  4 
flexibility  of  voice,  118,  121-123 
fluff,  253 
forming 

a permanent  organization,  10-19 
a temporary  organization,  3-10 
fundamental  image,  182-183 

gag,  253 

generalities,  glittering,  36 
generalizations,  51 
glittering  generalities,  36 
glottis,  114 

good  voice,  characteristics  of,  117-118 
guide  words,  in  dictionaries,  137-140 

hyphenating  words,  146 
hypothesis,  50 

image,  fundamental,  182-183 
imagination,  use  of,  27 
impression 

dominant,  178-182 
singleness  of,  178-182 
indented  form,  211-212,  219 
inductive  reasoning,  50 
informal  invitations,  232-234 
information  (radio),  247-250 
introduction,  speech  of,  129-130 
invitations,  232-235 
invitations,  informal,  232-234 

kinds  of  description,  165-172 

language 

selection  of,  188 

understanding  of  tricky,  32,  46 
larynx,  114 
letter 

of  appreciation,  221-223 
of  congratulation,  225-226 
of  introduction,  228-229 
of  invitation,  232-235 


letter — cojitinued 
of  request,  226-227 
of  sympathy,  229-232 
the  thank-you,  223-225 
letter 

arranging  attractively,  211-214 
body  of,  212,  216 
complimentary  close  of,  212,  217 
heading  of,  212,  214-215 
folding  the,  218 
parts  of,  212-217 
salutation,  212,  215-216 
letters  for  special  occasions,  221-232 
listening 

habits  for  good,  241-242 
improvement  of,  107-112 
rules  for,  109-110 
log,  254 

main  idea,  grasping,  89-94 

meaning,  exact,  147-150 

memory,  selective,  26 

mental  point  of  view,  176-178 

metaphor,  the,  195-200 

minutes  of  meeting,  example  of,  8-9 

motions 

how  to  make,  15-17 
methods  of  voting  on,  5 
moving  point  of  view,  175 
muddy,  253 

name  calling  device,  36 
newscasts,  247,  251 
newspapers,  29 
nominating 

chairman  for  first  meeting,  4 
temporary  secretary,  5 
nomination  speech,  130-131 
notes  of  acceptance  and  regret,  234- 
235 

notes,  rules  for  taking,  111-112 

observation,  through  sharpened  senses, 
25 

off  mike,  254 
on  the  air,  274 
on  the  nose,  254 
on  the  head,  254 
oral  passage,  115 
organization 

permanent,  10-19 
temporary,  3-10 
outline,  preparation  of,  187-188 
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pace,  254 

palates,  hard  and  soft,  114,  115 
panel  discussion,  135-136 
paragraph 

characteristics  of,  53 
coherence  in,  68,  71 
definition  of,  53 
developed 

by  featuring  contrasts,  60 
by  giving  examples,  63 
by  listing  details,  59 
by  reasons  to  support  a statement, 
61 

by  use  of  restatement,  65 
development  of,  59-71 
emphasis  in,  68,  7 1 
topic  sentence  in,  55,  70,  91 
unity  in,  68,  70 

Parliamentary  Practice  by  Erskine,  14 
parliamentary  procedure,  some  rules 
of,  14-15 

Parliamentary  Procedure  by  Bourinot, 
13 

Parliamentary  Rules  and  Forms  by 
Beauchesne,  13 

participation  in  an  organization,  3 
parts  of  a letter,  212-217 
parts  of  speech,  156-157 
patterns  of  thought,  49-52 
permanent  organization,  10-19 
personification,  200-202 
petition,  example  of,  1 1 
pharynx,  115 

physical  point  of  view,  173-176 

piped  program,  254 

pitch,  in  voice  production,  118 

pitfalls  to  clear  thinking,  34-49 

plain-folks  device,  38 

planning 

the  description,  172-187 
work  of  the  organization,  6 
platitudes,  40 

Play  on  Words,  A by  Lister  Sinclair, 
256-271 
plug,  253 
point  of  view 
mental,  176-178 
moving,  175 
physical,  173-176 
stationary,  174 
political  broadcast,  251 
post  hoc  reasoning,  45 


practical  description,  165-166 
preferred 

pronunciation,  144-145 
spelling,  145 
prejudice,  34 

preparation  of  outline,  187 
presentation  of  details,  185-186 
primary  accent,  143 
private  ownership  (radio),  250-251 
problems,  steps  in  solving,  21 
producing  a broadcast,  252-256,  272- 
275 

programs 

chart  of  popularity,  240 
discussion,  248 
musical,  243,  244 
pronunciation,  preferred,  144-145 
propaganda,  35-49 
public  ownership  (radio),  250-251 

quiz  shows,  244,  246 

radio 

advertising,  249-250,  252 
first  broadcast,  238-239 
for  entertainment,  243-246 
listening  to,  241-242 
message,  first,  237 
plays,  243,  244,  245 
popularity  of,  239-242 
programs,  chart  of  popularity,  240 
stations,  number  of,  239 
systems  throughout  the  world,  250 
terms  used,  253-254 
understanding  uses  of,  243-250 
reading 
chart,  82 
classified,  96 
closely,  89-97 
faster,  73-89 
habits,  88 

of  charts,  graphs  and  tables,  102 
rate,  95-96 

related  to  what  you  know,  97 
reasoning 

deductively,  51 
inductively,  50 

reasons,  to  support  statement,  61 
recording  proceedings  of  meeting,  8 
regressions,  avoiding,  87 
regret,  notes  of,  234-235 
rehearsal  (radio),  273 
religious  programs,  251 
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repetition,  use  of,  66 
resonance,  115 
restatement,  use  of,  65 
Roget’s  Thesaurus,  150,  152 

script,  writing  the,  255-256,  272 
secondary  accent,  143 
selection 

of  details,  184-185 
of  language,  188 
senses,  sharpening  of,  163-165 
similes,  202-203 

singleness  of  impression,  178-182 
single-leader  discussion,  133-134 
skimming,  77 
sources,  reputable,  28-29 
specific  words,  191-193 
speech 

choric,  123-127 
figures  of,  195-203 
of  announcement,  131-132 
of  introduction,  129-130 
of  nomination,  130-131 
of  welcome,  128-129 
parts  of,  156-157 
spelling,  preferred,  145 
standards,  broadcasters’,  251-252 
stand-by,  254 

stationary  point  of  view,  174 
stationary,  proper,  209 
sub-vocalizing,  decreasing,  88-89 
superstition,  44 

syllables,  dividing  words  into,  142-144 
symbols,  49 
synonyms,  150-151 

tag  line,  254 
talk,  giving  a,  128-132 
telecasting,  281 
television,  275-284 

compared  with  motion  pictures,  275- 
276 

compared  with  radio,  275-276 
cost,  276-277 
direct  reception,  277 
first  studio  broadcast,  278 
miscellaneous  problems,  281-282 
plays,  244 

potentialities  of,  282-284 

problems,  276-281 

securing  suitable  material,  279-280 


temporary 
officers,  5 
organization,  3-10 
terms  used  in  broadcasting,  253-254 
testimonials,  37 
theme,  254 

Thesaurus,  Roget’s,  150,  152 
thinking 
clear,  24 
effective,  25 
purposeful,  24 
tight,  254 

topic  sentence,  55,  70,  91 
transfer  device,  36 
transition,  254 
transitions,  68,  69 
TV,  under  Television. 

unity  in  paragraphs,  68,  70 

variety  shows,  244,  245-246 
vigorous  words,  189-190 
vocabulary 
increasing,  88 
need  for,  32 
vocal 

cords,  115 
folds,  114 
voice 

how  produced,  113-116 
improving,  112-132 
voting  on  motions,  5 

welcome  speech,  128-129 
What  Everybody  Should  Know  about 
Salt,  79-81 
wishful  thinking,  46 
words 

connotative,  188,  190 
connotative  of  emotional  tinge,  32, 
33,  47 

denotative,  188 
derivation  of,  157-161 
dividing  into  syllables,  142-144 
exact  meaning  of,  147-150 
finding  quickly,  137-140 
hyphenating,  146 
pronouncing  correctly,  141-144, 
161(D) 

specific,  191-193 
vigorous,  189-190 
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